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CHAPTER I. 


It was an April morning in 
the Irish town of Waterford ; 
beyond the suburbs, the grass 
lay thick and green upon the 
country-side in the virgin 
freshness of the spring, and 
the chestnuts glinted with the 
delicate sheen of bursting 
leaves; but in the streets, the 
dust of March was whirling to 
the April breeze, powdering 
the narrow byways with a 
cloak of grey, eddying in a 
mad dance along the open 
spaces. 

Portion of this dusty, char- 
acteristic, sparsely - populated 
town is dedicated to business 
—the business of the shops; 
a second and more important 
portion of it is given over to 
the quays, from whence a 
constant traffic is carried on 
with the hereditary enemy, 
England; while a third part, 
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that holds itself aloof from 
commerce, is to be reckoned 
as half residential, half pro- 
fessional. It is to this third 
quarter that the eye of the 
story-seeker must turn on this 
April morning; for it is here, 
in Lady Lane,—a thorough- 
fare as long and narrow as 
a Continental street, composed 
of tall old houses with square- 
paned windows and mysterious 
hall doors giving entry to vast 
and rambling interiors,—that 
the story, comedy or tragedy, 
is to find its stage; here, in 
the dining-room of one of the 
flat-fronted houses, that the 
student of human nature is 
to take his first glance at 
Stephen Carey —hero, so far 
as middle-class Irish life pro- 
duces heroes, of the anticipated 
romance. 

A man’s room, one would 
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have said at half a glance,— 
moreover, the room of a man 
self-made! There was no art, 
no beauty suggested or dis- 
played; but there was comfort 
of a solid kind in the fire that 
burned ruddily in the grate, 
and in the breakfast-table that 
stood awaiting occupation. A 
man’s room, although a closed 
workbasket stood on the side- 
board, and the china on the 
table indicated breakfast for 
two ! 

And this first impression was 
correct ; for if the title of man 
be won by work, by patience, 
by a spirit that holds firm in 
face of great odds, then Carey’s 
room was unquestionably the 
property of a man; for he had 
carved his own path to worldly 
success, hewing it from the 
rough material by days of toil 
and nights of thought. 

Carey was a type,—a type 
of that middle class which by 
right of strength has formed 
its huge republic, and spread 
like a net over civilisation— 
invincible, indispensable as the 
vast machines from which it 
has sucked its power. It is as 
parent of this new republic that 
the nineteenth century will go 
down to futurity ; and it is from 
the core of this new republic, 
virile in its ambition, tyrannical 
in its moral code, jealous of its 
hard-won supremacy, that we 
have garnered such men as 
Carey—the men of steel drawn 
from the great workshops, tem- 
pered, filed, polished to fit the 
appointed place; helping to 


move the mighty engine of 
which they are the atoms, 
useless if cast out from its 
mechanism. 
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There is no corner of the 
civilised world over which the 
ubiquitous army of this repub- 
lic has not marched. Even in 
countries where advance is 
slowest and change most subtle 
in its inroads—even in Ireland, 
where the people still instinct- 
ively bend the knee to the 
fetish of old name, and the 
aristocrats, dwindling year by 
year, hug their pride the closer 
for decay—this invasion of the 
middle classes has become a 
fact raised above denial. <A 
century ago the rich Irish 
trader, the manufacturer, even 
the lawyer or the doctor—un- 
less by chance he could produce 
a pedigree—held little place in 
the social scheme; but to-day 
his grand-daughters flaunt it 
with the best in the world of 
sport and the vaster world of 
education. True, the entry to 
these new pastures is through 
a gate that still stands barely 
ajar and hangs upon rusty 
hinges, but there is incentive 
in the thought of a forced 
passage, and the constant sight 
of a social Mecca stirs this 
section of a naturally indolent 
community to unprecedented 
action. For this, the well-to- 
do shopkeeper gives his son 4 
profession; for this, the suc- 
cessful doctor sends his boys 
to an English university ; for 
this, the mother of a large 
family stints and saves to edu- 
cate her daughters abroad. 

It is not an exalted class: it 
is a class held together by 
material ambitions and com- 
mon ideals. But it is a section 
of society strong in its own 
narrow purpose—an outpost in 
the great progress. 
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From this class Stephen 
Carey had come, as the new, 
strong grass shoots up between 
the cobble-stones of an ancient 
street. His story was that of 
many another Irishman—the 
story of a boyhood bred upon 
false conceptions, and a youth 
called upon before its time to 
grapple with realities. The 
eldest of seven brothers, he 
was the son of a builder, a 
man of dogged, taciturn 
nature who had risen from 
obscurity to a position of con- 
sideration. Forty years ago 
Barny Carey had been a well- 
known figure in Waterford 
commercial life, and there were 
few of the older business men 
who could not still recall his 
large, pale face, his shock of 
sandy hair, and his short, thick- 
set figure invariably clothed 
in an ill-fitting frock - coat. 
But despite the fact of a large 
acquaintance, not one among 
his fellow-townsmen could re- 
call an intimacy with Barny: 
there had been something 
daunting in the man’s reserve, 
something deterring in his 
proud, silent stubbornness that 
had precluded friendship ; and 
not even the workmen by whose 
toil he had mounted the ladder 
of success, or the sons in whom 
the very core of his heart cen- 
tred, had known what it was 
to hold him in affection. 

Yet it was these sons—these 
seven sons—on whom his whole 
inarticulate nature had bent 
and spent itself. There are 
always these chinks in the 
hard man’s armour, and it is 
the business of Fate to search 
them out with cunning shafts. 

For himself, Barny Carey had 
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madenosecret of the fact that he 
was &@ common man, the son of 
@ mason, trained in his youth 
to the mason’s trade; he had 
accepted it as a thing defined, 
and had made no move to alter 
or ignore it. But with his 
sons it was to be a different 
matter. His sons were to be 
gentlemen ! 

This was his dream — his 
dream as he had worked in 
his office, his dream as he had 
watched his buildings rising 
storey upon storey, monuments 
to his success. Stephen — 
Stephen, the first -born—was 
to be a lawyer; the law had 
always appealed to Barny as 
something impressive and for- 
midable, and his soul yearned 
to see Stephen deal in justice 
as he himself had once dabbled 
in mortar and bricks; Joseph, 
the second son, was to be a 
priest, for God had been gen- 
erous to him, and he must 
not grudge his offering to the 
church; Tom, the third, was 
to be an architect; Barny, his 
namesake, was to be a civil 
engineer; Maurice was to go 
into a bank, and Patrick to 
sea; while for Frank, the 
youngest, and the only one 
who resembled his dead mother, 
there was but one possible 
career,—being a seventh son, 
he must, in pursuance of time- 
honoured superstition, become 
a doctor. So he had lived in 
his schemes, taciturn and un- 
loved, meting out education 
with a liberal hand; and in 
due time Stephen had been 
articled to a solicitor, Joseph 
had been sent to Maynooth, 
and Tom had gone to Dublin 
to study for his profession. 
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Then it had been—in the 
very weaving of the plot — 
that the threads had tangled. 
The tale of how a_ business, 
apparently impregnable, can 
be undermined by any one of 
the contingencies that arise in 
commerce is too long and too 
immaterial to the story in 
hand to be followed here. It 
must suffice that one bad year 
followed another, that money 
had become scarcer, that Barny 
Carey had been forced to draw 
upon his reserves. At first his 
dogged nature had refused to 
see facts as they really were ; 
then the gravity of the situa- 
tion had gradually forced itself 
home, and common-sense had 
whispered that it would be 
wiser to recall Tom and put 
new blood into the business; 
but the old narrow pride that 
had become as the breath of 
Barny’s life had risen to scout 
the suggestion —and so had 
come the beginning of the end. 

Money had been needed — 
and still more money: he 
might have borrowed, for his 
credit in Waterford was good, 
but here again the stubbornness 
had been tyrannical. He had 
never gone into debt, and he 
would not begin in his old age! 
So in pride and silence he had 
taken the infinitely more risky 
course,—he had departed from 
his previous scheme of safe 
investment, and had begun to 
speculate. 

There is no need to describe 
the first plunge and the first 
failure; the second plunge, 
necessitated by the first, and 
in turn the second failure: it 
is depressing in its very com- 
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monness. All that really con- 
cerns is that within two years 
Barny Carey died, broken by 
secret anxieties; and _ that 
Stephen, just crossing the 
threshold of life, woke from 
the imaginary position of a 
rich man’s heir to the reality 
of finding himself guardian to 
six brothers, only one of whom 
was self-supporting. 

What Stephen did in that 
tremendous crisis, rather what 
he did in the long toilsome 
years, when the actual crisis 
was passed and the daily 
burden was still to be carried, 
is among the unwritten records 
of heroism. In plain words, he 
worked as men only work in 
such circumstances as this, 
garnering the spoils saved from 
the wreck with a hand almost 
miserly in its rigid severity, 
stinting himself to the point of 
penury that his brothers might 
not turn back from their al- 
lotted paths; and in his own 
career struggling, struggling 
unceasingly, turning an im- 
passive face to the slaps 
of fortune, grasping unques- 
tioningly at every helping 
hand. 

Until now the story-seeker, 
looking into his room at Lady 
Lane, finds a man of thirty- 
eight—a citizen with a wife 
and three children—a solicitor 
with a growing practice —a 
matured, controlled, successful 
Stephen Carey, possessing but 
one responsibility remaining 
from the past — Frank, the 
youngest brother, the seventh 
son, still studying medicine in 
Paris in fulfilment of Barny 
Carey’s dream. 
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The hour of nine was pro- 
claimed by a clock somewhere 
in the town; and a moment 
after, the announcement was 
made further patent by the 
cessation of a dozen mass bells 
that, for a quarter of an hour, 
had been chiming from north 
and south, east and west. In 
this newly made silence the 
door of the empty dining-room 
in Lady Lane opened slowly, 
to admit a servant carrying 
a tray of eatables for the 
prospective breakfast. She 
entered the room in a leisurely, 
easy fashion, moved forward to 
the table, and, still holding 
the tray, allowed her eyes to 
wander to the window and 
become riveted upon two 
errand-boys, who had deliber- 
ately set down their baskets 
to play a game of marbles in 
the narrow roadway. With 
the calm absorption of the 
born idler, she would have 
remained indefinitely rooted to 
the spot, regardless of the 
boiled eggs and bacon that 
were fast growing cold, but 
that the sound of steps in 
the hall outside brought her 
forcibly back to the realisation 
of duty. In obvious perturba- 
tion she twisted round, almost 
overbalancing the tray; then, 
with equal suddenness, she 
gave a little gasp of relief. 

“Gracious, ma’am, I thought 
you were the master!” she 
explained. “I was just seein’ 
how them boys of Clery’s do 
be idlin’ their time. "Tis a 
fright, surely!” 

The person addressed was 
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Mrs Stephen Carey — Daisy 
Carey,—still possessed of the 
pretty blue eyes and the pretty 
fair hair that had found her a 
bidder in the days when her 
charms had been displayed in 
the open market. She was 
still attractive, still girlish in 
face and figure, despite the five 
years of domesticity and the 
three babies in the nursery 
upstairs ; but it was a passive 
attractiveness—the sleek, un- 
inspiring attractiveness of one 
whose days are full of small 
concerns, and who is obviously 
content to shape the future on 
the pattern of the past. Mov- 
ing forward to the breakfast- 
table, she seated herself in her 
accustomed place, and picked 
up two envelopes that lay upon 
her plate. 

“Are these all the letters, 
Julia?” she said. “I thought 
I'd have got three.” 

“Them are all this mornin’, 
ma’am,—except the master’s. 
I took him up seven with his 
tea.” 

“Oh, well, put the things on 
the table! And, Julia——” 

“ What, ma’am?” 

“See that nurse gets her 
breakfast soon, will you? 
Baby cried a lot last night, 
and she didn’t get much sleep. 
She must want a cup of tea.” 

“All right, ma’am! She can 
come down now; I'll stop 
above with the children.” 

“Oh, will you? That would 
be awfully good of you! 
Thanks very much!” 

“Not at all, ma’am! Why 
wouldn't I?” Julia set down 
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the breakfast things, paused 
to straighten her cap, which 
always drooped a little to one 
side or the other, and departed, 
closing the door behind her. 

Left to herself, Daisy began 
to open her letters. The action 
was not very enthusiastic, for 
she knew by the envelopes 
exactly where they came from, 
and could even have hazarded 
a very shrewd guess as to what 
each contained. One was from 
her aunt, the Reverend Mother 
of a convent in the County 
Clare; the other was a bill 
from a local dressmaker. She 
opened the former first, and, 
propping it against the sugar- 
bowl, began to skim the thin 
sheets covered with close writ- 
ing, while she mechanically 
poured herself out a cup of 
tea and took an egg from the 
stand in the middle of the 
table. But presently her at- 
tention wandered, and her 
gaze, as Julia’s had previously 
done, strayed to the window, 
through which the shrill voices 
of the boys came raised in dis- 
pute over their game. She sat 
for a minute or two in idle, un- 
interested contemplation ; then, 
as in the servant’s case, her 
truant wits were recalled by 
the sound of a step, and, turn- 
ing sharply round, she bent 
forward in a listening attitude. 

The steps drew nearer, and 
with the confirmation of their 
sound she rose from her seat, 
moving so hastily that the 
nun’s letter fluttered down 
from its upright position, and 
picking up a cover-dish that 
stood upon the table, carried it 
across the room and set it in 
the fender. 
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She was seated again, and 
apparently absorbed in the 
dressmaker’s bill, when the 
door opened and her husband 
walked into the room. 

There was nothing dramatic 
in Stephen Carey’s entrance, 
nor was the man _ himself 
arresting by right of mere 
personal appearance. In figure 
he was tall beyond the aver- 
age, but lean and a trifle 
ungainly ; and his face—hard, 
strong, and clean-shaven—was 
too obviously the lawyer’s face 
to lend itself to expression. 
His mouth alone of all the 
features gave promise of hid- 
den emotions in its wide, thin- 
lipped flexibility, though the 
shrewd, observant eyes seemed 
to belie the weakness; for the 
rest, a well-shaped nose that 
broadened at the nostrils, a 
square jaw, and a crown of 
rough red hair made up a 
rather commonplace exterior. 
Yet, despite the lack of physi- 
cal attractions, the man was a 
personality. You felt it in- 
stantly he came into a room, 
and, moreover, you felt that 
others felt it. He was one of 
those beings to whom it is 
given to claim consideration 
by a frown—service by a single 
word. As he came forward 
now, carrying a bundle of open 
letters in his hand, his wife 
knew without looking up that, 
for some unknown reason, his 
anger had been roused; and 
with a sense of uneasiness, her 
mind sped over the possible 
household incidents that might 
have annoyed him, The 
baby’s crying last night! 
Julia’s habitual lateness in the 
filling of his morning bath and 
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the making of his morning 
tea ! 

This dread of having dis- 
pleased him was subtly—most 
subtly—indicative of Carey’s 
position in his own house; for 
though he rarely lost his tem- 
per, and still more rarely gave 
proof of its loss, the whole house- 
hold—from Daisy herself to the 
little four-year-old Teddy, just 
beginning to form conclusions 
as to those about him—each 
and all were imbued with the 
dislike of irritating him. 

Five years ago, with the 
taking of this high -ceiled, 
many-roomed house, Carey 
had faced the problem of his 
marriage,—for in middle-class 
Ireland the choosing of a wife 
follows the making of a home 
by a natural sequence of 
events. It has been illustrated 
that he was by necessity a 
practical man; he was also 
a man self-satisfying, and to a 
great extent self-centred ; and 
when it came to a question of 
marriage, it was scarcely to be 
expected that he would have 
lost his head, or even his heart 
—though neither was it to be 
expected that he would choose 
carelessly. His idea of a wife 
had the faint savour of Orient- 
alism so frequently to be found 
in his country and his class. 
A wife, in his opinion, was 
useful—possibly attractive as 
well, but fundamentally use- 
ful; a chattel, a being to be 
clothed and fed and housed to 
the best of man’s ability, but 
beyond that hardly to be con- 
sidered; and he had looked 
round his little world much as 
the Eastern might have studied 
the slave-market. 
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Age and ugliness, even when 
compensated for by money, he 
had dismissed from his con- 
sideration with the contempt 
of his race for physical dis- 
ability, and when at last his 
eye and his choice had fallen 
upon Daisy Norris, the 
daughter of one of the richest 
men in Waterford, it was not, 
as gossip had unanimously 
held, entirely an affair of 
ducats; there had been pride 
in the matter, too, and a sub- 
conscious self-approbation — 
for Daisy had pretty blue eyes, 
pretty fair hair, and was barely 
turned twenty. 

The fruit of that attitude 
was visible now on this spring 
morning, as he seated himself 
at breakfast; for Daisy, with- 
out a word, poured out his tea 
and pushed the cup across the 
table, then rose again and 
carried the cover-dish back 
from the fire. 

“Will you have some 
bacon?” she asked in a low, 
pretty, rather mincing voice. 
“T was keeping it hot for 

ou!” 

Carey looked up, as if seeing 
her for the first time; and in 
the light from the window the 
strong line of his jaw showed 
prominently. “No!” he 
answered shortly; then his 
glance fell again to the letters 
in his hand, and he burst sud- 
denly into speech. “I declare 
I’m sorry the children aren’t 
girls, if this is the return boys 
make you!” 

“Ts that from Paris? Is it 
from Frank?” 

“Yes! It is from Frank!” 
He answered her question 
abruptly, in the deep master- 
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ful voice from which he had 
never troubled to expel the 
native intonation. 

* And what is it about?” 

He ignored the words, and, 
with abrupt irrelevance, rapped 
out a query of his own. 

“How much did old Dan 
Costello leave his daughter?” 

Surprise—and behind the 
surprise, extreme curiosity— 
gleamed in Daisy’s eyes, but 
she answered in the native 
roundabout way. ‘“ Why, noth- 
ing, of course! What would an 
accountant in a bank have to 
leave? Don’t we all know her 
aunt is supporting her?” 

‘And where is she now? 
The girl, I mean.” 

“Why here, in Waterford. 
She and the aunt came back 
from France on Monday. I 
know, because Mary saw them 
both at the ten o’clock mass 
yesterday.” 

Carey gave a short sarcastic 
laugh. “Oh!” he said. “Then 
I expect there isn’t much we 
couldn’t find out about Miss 
Isabel Costello! I suppose 
Mary could tell us the price 
of her gloves and the size of 
her shoes.” 

Daisy said nothing; for it 
was a fact, testified to by many 
a characteristic scene, that her 
unmarried sister Mary and 
Stephen were actively antag- 
onistic. She felt no impulse 
to defend her absent relative; 
incidentally, because Mary 
Norris was so exceedingly 
capable of defending herself, 
but particularly because her 
curiosity was still aflame and 
prompting conciliatory action. 
For a while she remained 
silent, in the hope that Carey 
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would unburden himself with- 
out prompting; and at last, as 
the hope faded, she delicately 
approached the subject. 

“TI wonder if Frank saw the 
Costellos at all, while Miss 
Costello was taking Isabel 
away from school! ‘Twas 
funny, their all being in Paris 
at the same time!” 

“Funny! I don’t think I'd 
call it funny! Listen to this!” 
Carey caught up the letter 
that he had been brooding 
upon, and, without comment 
or explanation, began to read 
aloud :— 


“DEAR STEPHEN,—I write 
this because it’s only fair to 
tell you that, since you heard 
from me last, something very 
important has happened to me. 
I am engaged to be married! 
I suppose you know that old 
Miss Costello of Waterford 
came over to Paris a fort- 
night ago to take her niece 
home from a convent school. 
Well, I came across her by the 
merest chance the first day she 
was here; and—as she seemed 
rather out of it with the lang- 
uage and one thing or another, 
and as ’twas nice to see any 
familiar face—I made myself 
civil, The end of it all is that 
I’ve been going about with her 
and her niece for the last ten 
days; and that Isabel and I 
have fallen in love with each 
other, and have decided to get 
married as soon as ever I can 
make a way for myself. Of 
course I expect you will be 
awfully upset when first you 
read this, and will think me 
an awful fool; but don’t answer 
too soon, for I don’t mean to 
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spring it on you—and I think 
ou’ll understand when you see 
Isabel. Any way, as I say, 
take time to think it over! 
And don’t imagine I’m for- 
getting how much I’m in your 
debt—and always will be.— 
Your affectionate brother, 
“‘ FRANK. 


“P.S.—Give my love to 
Daisy and the boys. I hope 
she will be nice to Isabel; it’s 
dull for her living with Miss 
Costello. 

“ P.P.S.—Of course all this 
is strictly private. 

*F. 6. Gr 


Carey read the letter to the 
end without comment; then 
he rolled it into a ball and 
flung it across the room into 
the fire. 

“In love!” he ejaculated 
with biting contempt. “In 
love!” 

Daisy’s eyes had remained 
wide open in the effort to 
grasp, whole and entire, this 
astounding news; now her 
pretty mouth opened as well. 

“What are you going to 
do?” 

Carey glanced at her. ‘‘Do? 
Break the whole thing off, like 
you'd lop a dead branch from 
a tree!” He drew his cup 
towards him, swallowed some 
of his tea, and, with absent- 
minded annoyance, helped him- 
self to some of the bacon he 
previously refused. 

“Do you think it’s for this 
I'm making a doctor of him ?” 
he demanded after a moment, 
not especially of his wife, but 
of the world in general. “Do 
you think it’s for this that I’ve 
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saved him from sweating in 
some Waterford office — per- 
haps even standing behind a 
counter ?” 

He was very angry when he 
alluded thus openly to the 
monetary straits from which 
he had emerged; and out- 
bursts of passion had not been 
frequent enough in the five 
years of marriage to eliminate 
the slight, fastidious shudder 
with which Daisy met the 
revelations. She drew herself 
up now with a faintly affected 
movement, indicative of her 
own superior refinement. 

Carey caught the action. 
“Oh, it’s all very well for 
you!” he said, “but I can 
tell you, people like Frank, 
who are dependent on others 
for their bread and butter, had 
best see which side the butter 
is put on at. A man with a 
position to make has nothing 
to do with love. Love! Rot!” 

As the last expressive word 
left his lips, the door of the 
dining-room opened again, this 
time to admit a small, fair- 
haired girl in a neat tailor- 
made dress, wearing a straw 
hat, and carrying a prayer- 
book under her arm. 

“Good-morrow, Daisy! Good- 
morrow, Stephen! How awfully 
late you are!” With an ab- 
solute lack of ceremony she 
came forward, threw her 
prayer-book on the table, and 
began to pull off her gloves. 

“T’m too early for the ten 
mass,” she announced, “so I 
thought I’d come in for a 
minute.” 

Daisy looked up. 
father’s cold?” 

‘“‘Oh, gone, or as good as 


“ How is 
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gone. He had a Turkish bath 
last night.” 

Carey raised his head. 
“Frightfully dangerous for a 
man with your father’s weak 
heart.” 

Mary Norris sniffed disdain- 
fully. “We'd all have weak 
hearts if we had time for them. 
I'd have one myself if I hadn’t 
to do the housekeeping. Daisy, 
do you know who I met while 
ago?” 

“No. Who?” 

“The Costello girl and the 
aunt!” 

Daisy almost started. “Oh, 
Mary! And did you speak to 
them?” 

“Speak to them? Of course 
Idid. I was simply dying to 
see her properly.” 

‘* Well, and what is she like? 
Do tell us!” In the keenness 
of her interest Daisy pushed 
back her chair, leaving her tea 
unfinished. 

Mary waited a moment, with 
the lingering enjoyment of the 
adept in relating a piece of 
gossip. ‘ Well,” she said judi- 
ciously, ‘to begin with, she’s 
as different as anything from 
the lanky little thing she used 
to be before she went to school. 
She’s awfully curious-looking, 
and yet she’s awfully taking. 
She has lovely teeth, and a 
queer sort of light in her eyes, 
different from other people. 
Oh, and do you know what?” 

“No.” 

“She’s asked to the Fair 
Hill dance—and she’s going to 
come out at it! I believe Mrs 
Burke knew her father long 
ago: the Costellos were a good 
family in Wexford, you know, 
though they were as poor as 
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church mice. I wonder if 
she'll give Isabel a dress, 
’Twould be a charity if she 
did, for I’m sure she has to 
wear her aunt’s old clothes.” 

Before she had finished, 
Daisy turned impulsively to 
Carey. “Oh, Stephen, isn’t 
that lovely! Ill see her 
splendidly at Fair Hill.” 

Mary’s sharp green eyes fol- 
lowed her sister's. ‘Surely 
Stephen isn’t interested in the 
dance ?” 

“No, Stephen is not inter- 
ested,” Carey replied, rising 
from the table and walking 
across the room. At the door 
he looked back. ‘“ Daisy, re- 
member that that letter is 
private.” 

Daisy said nothing; and as 
soon as he had disappeared 
into the hall, Mary came 
quickly round the table and 
perched herself on the arm of 
her chair. 

“What on earth is the 
matter with him?” she asked. 

Daisy looked behind her with 
a certain furtiveness. ‘“ Wait 
a second and I'll tell you.” 

“Tt’s all right. He'll be 
ages getting his coat.” 

“Well, you'll be most fear- 
fully surprised !” 

“What at? Do tell me!” 

“Am not I telling you? Oh, 
you will be surprised!” 

“Go on, go on!” 

“Stephen has had a letter 
from Frank, saying that he 
met the Costellos in Paris.” 

“Good gracious! And they 
never said a word about him, 
though I told them I was com- 
ing in here!” 

“Didn’t they, now? 
was deep!” 


That 
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“‘Why deep?” 

‘Because Frank says——”’ 
“Oh, do hurry!” 

“T am hurrying! It’s you 


that keep on interrupting. 
Frank met them ten days ago 
in Paris, and ever since he’s 
been with them morning, noon, 
and night; until the end of 
the whole thing is that he 
has fallen head over ears in 
love with Isabel Costello—and 
actually wants to marry her! 
Now, what do you say to 
that?” 

Mary stared at her sister. 
“T never in all my life heard 
anything to equal it!” She 
gave each word its full and 
separate value. ‘Why, she 
hasn’t a penny to bless herself 
with!” 


“Not a farthing.” 

“Stephen must be sim- 
ply ——” 

“Ssh! I hear him. Don’t 


for your life pretend that I 
told you.” 

Mary gave her a withering 
glance. “Do you think I’m a 
fool, Daisy?” She picked up 
her gloves and prayer - book, 
and was sauntering slowly 
towards the door when Carey 
entered. 

“Hallo! Going?” he said. 

“Only up to the nursery.” 
She swung out of the room, 
and they heard her run up- 
stairs. 

Carey advanced a few paces. 
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His overcoat was on, and he 
was carrying his hat in his 
hand. “Daisy,” he said rather 
abruptly, “have you answered 
that invitation of the Burkes’ 
yet?” 

Daisy raised her eyebrows, 
for all social matters usually 
lay within her undisputed 
demesne. “No. Why?” 

“IT suppose I’m included in 
it?” 

“Of course! But they know 
you never go to dances.” 

Carey slowly buttoned up 
his coat. ‘I have been think- 
ing,” he said; “and it seems 
to me that it’s very little good 
tackling Frank until I’ve seen 
the girl It’s the girl who 
must be squared first of all. 
I’ve thought it out, and you 
may as well accept this invi- 
tation for me as well as for 
yourself.” 

Once again in this morn- 
ing of surprises Daisy’s blue 
eyes opened widely. ‘But, 
Stephen ” she exclaimed. 

No answer was vouchsafed 
by Carey. Having given his 
commands, it was not his way 
to justify them by reasons. 
Without looking again at his 
wife, he passed out of the room 
and down the hall; and a mo- 
ment after, the closing of the 
outer door announced to all 
whom it might concern that 
the master spirit had left the 
house. 





CHAPTER III. 


A matter of small signifi- 
cance, one would say, that a 
man should announce his in- 
tention of going to a dance! 





But we are dealing with a 
small world. To the ant a 
grain of sand represents an 
appreciable portion of its own 
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environment ; and in his family 
circle Carey’s acceptance of 
Mrs Michael Burke’s invita- 
tion made a definite stir of 
excitement. 

The hall door had barely 
closed upon him when Daisy 
had flown up the stairs to im- 
part the news to her sister; 
and Mary, in the intervals of 
swinging the second child, 
Francis, to and fro on the rock- 
ing-horse in the nursery, had 
replied with the terse comment, 
“You take my word for it, 
Daisy, he’s got his back up!” 

There had been a good deal 
of unvarnished truth in this 
blunt sentence, for in her way 
Mary Norris was a person of 
discernment. She shared with 
Daisy—indeed, with the whole 
female section of her set —an 
extraordinary and far-reaching 
curiosity ; but with her, in- 
quisitiveness was supported by 
@ moral courage and an instinct 
for a secret so marked that 
mere love of scandal was raised 
to a fine art. Women feared 
her, and yet leaned upon her; 
but men feared her and fought 
shy of her, for there was a 
satirical humour in her smile 
and a sharpness in her eye that 
made her a very lively com- 
panion, but left you with an 
uncomfortable suspicion that, 
having amused you at the 
expense of your neighbours, 
she only awaited your de- 
parture to pillory you for the 
benefit of others. For all 


things are grist to the mill of 
such professed gossips — the 
meanness of so-and-so’s hus- 
band, the neglected condition 
of so-and-so’s children, the 
terrible stories that so-and-so’s 
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servants have told in their 
new situations. Petty and con- 
temptible, perhaps! And yet 
for the class in which it thrives, 
this network of scandal has a 
meaning and a result. Life 
carried on under the micro- 
scope has a curiously restrain- 
ing effect upon the units that 
compose it: by a high moral 
standard you may influence the 
man whose aims and ideals are 
already elevated, but by the 
wholesome tonic of his fellow- 
man’s criticism you touch every 
class of human being. This 
knowledge that other eyes are 
for ever peering into his holy 
of holies is a factor to be reck- 
oned with in the life of the 
Irish townsman; and it may 
be a question for the sceptic 
whether his indisputable moral 
integrity would flourish as 
notably elsewhere as it does 
in its present restricted atmo- 
sphere. 

A fortnight went by, during 
which Stephen Carey never 
once alluded to the coming 
festivity, and Daisy lived in a 
ferment of excitement concern- 
ing her new dress ; the question 
of whether she would have her 
hair done at the hairdresser’s 
or at home; the continuous 
speculations as to who had, or 
had not, been included in the 
Burkes’ invitation list. The 
actual moment of fruition— 
when all doubts were to be set 
at rest, all conjectures dissolved 
into certainty—found the Lady 
Lane household in the usual 
excitement that such an event 
provokes. Mary Norris, who 
was to accompany the Careys 
to the dance, arrived with her 
portmanteau at five o'clock, 
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and retired at once to the 
large back bedroom that was 
to be her property for the 
night, and in which Daisy’s 
new red dress was already laid 
out upon the bed, flanked by a 
pair of high - heeled slippers, 
open- work stockings, and a 
fan, —for the sisters still re- 
tained the habit, borrowed 
from their childish days, of 
dressing together for any note- 
worthy entertainment. 

Mary entered the room fol- 
lowed by Julia, and paused at 
once to examine the finery. 

“It’s lovely, Miss Mary, 
isn’t it?” Julia hazarded, set- 
ting down the portmanteau. 

Mary said nothing. 

“The mistress is afraid ’tis 
the way ‘twill be too bright. 
But sure, as I was sayin’, 
there’s no tellin’ colours by 
gaslight !” 

“No!” Mary agreed, men- 
tally considering the effect of 
the red next her own forget- 
me-not blue dress. 

“Will you be havin’ a cup 
of tea, Miss Mary? And will 
I put a match to the fire?” 

“Oh yes, do, Julia. I have 
to crimp my hair! But I don’t 
know about tea. What time 
will the mistress be in?” 

She took off her gloves, 
threw them on the table, and 
began in a businesslike way to 
unpack her things. 

“Oh, she can’t be long now, 
miss. She’s gone this good 
while.” 

Julia knelt down before the 
fireplace, applied a match to 
the sticks and blew vigorously 
upon the flame. “’Tis the 


way this kindlin’ is damp!” 
she added to herself. 


‘6 And 
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sure I’m tired of tellin’ Bridget 
to put it over the range. Miss 
Mary, I suppose ’twill be a 
grand ball?” 

“Oh, yes, ’twill be a splendid 
dance. There are over 4 
hundred asked, and there’s to 
be a band and a sit-down 
supper. I hope ’twon’t rain, 
though!” Mary — glanced 
anxiously towards the window 
as she drew her dress from its 
wrappings. 

“T suppose ’tis the garden 
you're thinkin’ of? There’s a 
grand garden at Mr Burke’s.” 

Mary reddened. ‘ Nonsense, 
Julia !” 

But Julia had the privileges 
of eight years’ service in the 
Norris family, so she looked 
back over her shoulder without 
perturbation. “Ah, go on, 
Miss Mary! Sure,  ’tisn’t 
dancin’ the whole time you’d 
be on a fine spring night like 
this!” 

“Indeed, I hope it is, if I 
have partners.” 

Julia smiled knowingly to 
herself as she rose, previous 
to departing; then she made 
a sudden gesture of delighted 
admiration, as she caught 
sight of the glories of the blue 
dress. 

“Oh, Miss Mary! But that’s 
somethin’ like! And the lovely 
little silver bow-knots on the 
blue silk! ’Tis like a blessed 
virgin’s altar, it is!” 

“Yes, I think it’s nice,” 
Mary agreed, not quite certain 
that the simile was flattering ; 
then she looked quickly round 
as the door behind her opened. 
‘Oh, here’s the mistress! Well, 
Daisy, I’m waiting ages!” 

Daisy came into the room 
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laden with little tissue-paper 
parcels, which she deposited on 
a chair before kissing her 
sister. “I’m just dead!” she 
announced. “I tried five shops 
for a black aigrette for my 
hair, and had to get a bit of 
tulle in the end. Waterford 
is a terrible place! But what 
do you think of the dress? 
Is it fearfully bright?” She 
twisted round eagerly towards 
the bed. 

“N-no.” 

“You think it looks brighter 
than it did at Mrs Walsh’s 
yesterday ?” 

“Well, you can’t even see 
yourself properly at Walsh’s, 
to say nothing about colours! 
I don’t know why you go to 
such a dingy old hole.” 

“She cuts very well!” 

“Not at all! That’s your 
imagination.” 

“Indeed, it isn’t! You said 
yourself my brown was the 
nicest dress I ever had. And 
anyway, Mary, I think it’s 
rather mean of you now, when 
it’s too late, to be making me 
dissatisfied. I suppose the 
dress is awful!” Her voice 
trembled a little with a 
mingling of disappointment, 
annoyance, and exhaustion. 
“Perhaps I’d better wear my 
old pink!” 

“Don’t be silly, Daisy!” 

“I’m not silly! You'd be 
sillier if you were in m 
place! I don’t think I'll go 
at all!” 

Silence reigned after this an- 
nouncement, while Mary began 
to take down her long fair 
hair. 

“Lilly O’Farrell has a dress 
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exactly the same colour ag 
your's!” Daisy announced at 
last. “I saw it yesterday at 
Walsh’s.” 

Mary looked round, her 
mouth full of hairpins, “I’m 
sure I don’t care how many 
people have the same coloured 
dress!” she said indistinctly, 
“T hate to be remarkable!” 

Daisy coloured at _ the 
thrust. “It’s better to be re- 
markable than dowdy. Julia, 
what are you waiting for?” 
She turned suddenly on the 
servant. 

“Nothin’, ma’am! Only to 
hear when you'll be takin’ 

our tea.” 

“Oh, bother tea! 
want any.” 

Mary hurriedly took the 
hairpins out of her mouth. 
‘Nonsense, Daisy! Don’t be 
silly! You know we'd like 
tea — unless, of course, you 
want to have dinner with 
Stephen !” 

“You know very well Id 
hate to have dinner with 
Stephen!” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake 
let us have the tea!” 

Daisy’s attitude relaxed a 
little. “All right! Very 
well!” 

“And what'll we have?” 

“Well, we could have some 
ham—and there are cakes——” 

“That would belovely! Ham, 
Julia—and cakes—and, Julia, 
don’t forget the mustard!” 

“All right, Miss Mary! 
And when will you be wantin’ 
it, ma’am?” 

Daisy looked at her sister. 
“In half an hour?” she sug- 
gested, 


I don’t 
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“Or now?” 

The expressions on both their 
faces wavered, until finally they 
laughed. ‘Very well!” Daisy 
said. ‘Now, Julia, please!” 

In silence they watched her 
go; then Mary shook out her 
long mane of hair and, taking 
up @ crimping-tongs, carried it 
to the fire and placed it between 
the bars. 

“T wonder who'll be there?” 
she said for the fiftieth time. 

“Owen Power will, any- 
way!” 

Mary bent forward, and 
busied herself rather unneces- 
sarily over the position of the 
tongs. “How do you know?” 

“T met Josephine Power 
when I was trying Sheehy’s 
for the aigrette, and she told 
me Owen and Jim are both 
going.” 

Mary took out the smoking 
tongs and, carrying it to the 
dressing-table, began to pass it 
through her hair. “A great 
condescension on Owen’s part, 
I’m sure! Oh, bother! I’ve 
singed my hair.” 

For a while Daisy remained 
silent, watching her sister as 
she made a succession of jour- 
neys between the table and the 
fire; then at last, as Mary 
knelt down once more before 
the hearth, she walked across 
the room and suddenly put her 
arm about her shoulder. 

“Polly, do you like him 
still?” 

Mary turned and looked up 
at her, her face flushed and half 
aggressive, ‘‘I’d be very sorry 
to trouble myself about any 
man!,” 

“T know! 





But, still e 
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“What?” 
“Well, you know he likes 


you.” 


‘Indeed I don’t!” 

“Nonsense! You know it 
right well. What about the 
picnic at Woodstown in Octo- 
ber? ‘T'was ten o'clock when 
you and he got back.” 

“Well, I had a puncture— 
and we had to mend it.” 

They both laughed, but al- 
most immediately Mary became 
serious again. “I wonder if 
he’ll ask me for a dance, Daisy ? 
*T will be so horrible if he 
doesn’t.” 

Daisy's more malleable 
nature bent instantly to the 
softer tone. “As if hewouldn’t!” 
she said. 

“Oh, it’s never safe to be 
sure.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” 

Mary stared hard into the 
fire, as though the riddle of her 
future was open and readable 
in the heart of the coals. “ Men 
are awfully queer, Daisy,” she 
said at length. “You can 
never be sure of a man.” 

‘Nonsense! All men marry, 
if they can afford to; and— 
and if they like any one.” 

A frown of impatience 
crossed Mary’s white forehead, 
and a little tinge of contempt 
lifted the corner of her mouth. 
She shook back her hair, as if 
about to retort with some scrap 
of the worldly wisdom she had 
acquired, no one knew where; 
but on the spur of the moment 
her impulse changed. 

‘“‘Ah, well!” shesaid. “’T will 
be all the same in a hundred 
years! Here’s Julia—and the 
tea!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The dance was to begin at 
nine—an hour unusually late 
and fashionable for an Irish 
town; and at half- past eight 
the hired car that was to 
convey the Careys to Fair 
Hill was already drawn up in 
Lady Lane. 

It is a peculiarity of the town 
of Waterford that no closed 
vehicle plies for hire in the 
streets; so when those of its 
inhabitants who are not blessed 
with carriages fare forth after 
dark on duty or on pleasure, 
they resort by necessity to the 
livery stables, from which issue 
vehicles that for the most 
cogent of reasons avoid the 
searching eye of day. It may 
be a brougham that answers to 
the demand—a relic of former 
glory, moth-eaten and tottering 
to its fall, or a hansom-cab that 
has drifted like a piece of flot- 
sam from the sea of London 
life, or perhaps it may be a 
“ covered ” car that can trace its 
antecedents to Limerick or to 
Cork. To those who have not 
actually travelled in such a 
vehicle, the name “ covered” 
car is a mere figure of speech, 
conveying nothing, and de- 
manding definition : outwardly, 
it has the appearance of a large 

uare box, one end of which 
has been knocked out and re- 
placed by a low door, a step, 
and a pair of funeral curtains ; 
inwardly, it is possessed of two 
seats, upon which the passengers 
sit vis-d-vis, clinging to straps 
that depend from the small 
windows that are set like port- 
holes on either side of the 











driver’s seat. A drive in a 
covered car is never likely to 
be forgotten, for a haphazard 
abandonment of life and limb 
marks it from the first moment 
to the last, when by an in- 
genious movement of the jarvey 
the horse is pulled round, vigor. 
ously backed, and the wheels 
of the car collide with fearful 
violence against the kerb. 

Such a conveyance Daisy 
and Mary found awaiting them. 
when they emerged from the 
house at a quarter to nine, 
arrayed in long, light dust- 
coats and wearing woollen 
wraps over their heads; and 
immediately the hall door was 
opened, the driver—a dis- 
reputable individual in a tall 
hat several sizes too large and 
@ coachman’s coat from which 
most of the silver buttons had 
disappeared—hurried forward, 
thrusting a lighted pipe into 
his pocket. 

“Wait a minute, ma’am! 
Wait a minute! Tl back 
her!” 

“Oh, don’t!” Mary cried. 
“Don’t back at all! We'll 
get in as it is.” 

“Oh, sure, whatever you 
like, Miss Norris! Tis equal 
to me. I’m on’y thinkin’ of 
ye’er feet on the muddy road 
—though, after all, *tis more 
dust than mud it is.” 

Neither answered this mixed 
statement, but as hastily as 
possible beat past his dirty 
assisting hand, and seated 
themselves high up under the 
windows of the car, to protect 
their skirts as far as might 
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be from subsequent contact 
with Carey’s feet. 

“T feel awfully nervous 
Daisy announced, when at last 
the driver had reluctantly re- 
turned to his horse’s head, to 
tie up a broken piece of 
harness. “I wonder if my 
hair is straight? I wish to 
goodness I had gone to 
Davitt’s after all. I’m sure 
it’s hideous.” 

“Not at all! It’s all right!” 
' Mary said without looking at 
her. 

“TI wonder if I’ll have any 
partners ?” 

“You will, of course! Any- 
way, it doesn’t matter to you. 
You’re married.” 

Daisy turned round indig- 
nantly. “Oh, indeed, doesn’t 
it?” Then she paused, as Carey 
appeared in the open door- 
way, and in the diversion of 
interest her anger died. ‘“ How 
awfully well Stephen looks in 
evening dress!” she exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

“That’s a matter of taste.” 
Mary stooped to gather in her 
frills; and as she raised her 
head, she added in a louder 
voice, “For goodness’ sake, 
Stephen, hurry! We won't 
get a single partner.” 

Carey came slowly across 
the pavement, buttoning up 
his coat. “All right! Go on 
now!” he called to the 
driver, as he placed his foot 
on the step. 

With his added weight, the 
shafts rose and the car dropped 
back to what was its typical 
angle. 

“Good heavens!” Mary ex- 
claimed. “You're a frightful 
weight !” 
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“Twelve stone! Why aren’t 
you sitting at the same side?” 

She looked at him with 
scorn. “On account of our 
dresses, of course!” 

Further controversy was cut 
short by the starting of the 
car, which was accomplished by 
much noisy admonition from 
the driver and sundry backings 
and false starts on the part of 
the horse, before they could 
pass triumphantly down the 
street at a respectable trot. 
For the first ten minutes a 
cramped and uncomfortable 
silence reigned; then at last, 
as they came within appreci- 
able distance of the steep 
ascent that led to Fair Hill, 
Carey spoke again, moving his 
legs painfully. 

“Of all the abominable tor- 
tures man ever invented,” he 
said, “covered cars are the 
worst! This decides me. I'll 
have that motor of Leader’s.” 

At the tremendous announce- 
ment Daisy jumped round in 
her seat, forgetful even of her 


dress. “Oh, Stephen, you 
don’t mean it? Will you 
really? How lovely! How 


perfectly lovely! I don’t know 
how I’ll sit in it, the first day 
we go out; Ill be so terribly 
proud!” 

Mary lifted her chin. ‘They 
say it nearly beggared Leader!” 

“So much the better for me! 
He paid a thousand for the 
car, and now he'll be glad to 
get four hundred for it.” 

“Oh, but the buying isn’t 
all! Old Mr Hayse told me 
the other day, as a dead secret, 
that it costs him five hundred 
a-year, with petrol and repairs 
and things.” 
2G 
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“Well, old Hayse is as blind 
as a bat and drives at fifty 
miles an hour. If you knew 
the compensation cases I’ve 
settled for him out of court, 
you'd say five hundred was 
doing it rather cheap. Here 
we are at the hill! [ll walk 
up, Daisy!” He opened the 
door of the car without calling 
to the driver, and let himself 
out. 

As the horse started forward 
in appreciation of the lightened 
weight, Daisy thrust her head 
out of the car. 

“Stephen! Stephen!” 

“Yes! What?” 

“You'll wait for us at the 
door of the dancing-room?” 

He assented, and stepped 
back to the side of the road, 
as a large one-horse carriage, 
crowded to its fullest extent, 
dashed proudly past the hired 
car; and, at the same moment, 
Mary caught Daisy’s arm 
and drew her back into the 
shadows. 

“Don’t hang out like that, 


Daisy! It looks so badly!” 
“Why? Whose car was 
it?” 


“The Powers’, of course! 
Didn’t you see?” 


When Carey’s foot dropped 
from the step of the car to the 
hard roadway, he drew a breath 
unmistakably pregnant with 
relief. Whether the relief de- 
pended entirely upon a release 
from a cramped position, or 
whether it had for inspiration a 
subtler sense of loosened bonds, 
it is for the psychologist to say. 
Certain it is that he felt more 
free of outlook and more in- 
dividually independent after 
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Daisy’s appeal had melted into 
silence and Daisy’s pretty 
anxious face had been merged 
in the darkness of the car. 
Not that he cherished an 
opinion of himself as a man 
shackled by matrimony; nor 
that we, who would follow his 
story, must think of him as 
such! Love, and the condi- 
tions engendered by love, had 
never loomed large enough 
upon his horizon to be considered 
as factors capable of mending 
or marring his existence. His 
feelings, as he stiffened his 
shoulders to the ascent of the 
hill, were simply the feelings of 
a man who has been freed from 
a@ position that wearied him, 
and who, as a matter of reac- 
tion, turns with zest to his per- 
sonal concerns. A task awaited 
him to-night,—a task self-set 
and therefore acceptable ; and 
all action—even action so tame 
as that which he anticipated— 
had its own incentive power. 
He reached the summit of the 
hill almost as soon as the covered 
car; but, jealous of his stolen 
solitude, he did not follow it up 
the avenue of chestnuts that 
glinted a faint green against 
the April night sky, but paused 
outside the gates to look back 
over Waterford, lying half- 
veiled in vaporous fog. 

The scene was eloquent, as are 
all Irish scenes—touched with 
an unnamed pathos, wrapped 
in that mystery from which 
memory can draw such innum- 
erable and binding threads; 
and as he looked down upon 
the clustering roofs and point- 
ing spires, he stepped unthink- 
ingly into that region of senti- 
ment to which, by right of 
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birth, every Irishman holds a 
key, and into which his feet turn 
instinctively the moment the 
rein of self-restraint is loosed. 

As in the windings of a 
dream, his mind sped back over 
the years of his youth and man- 
hood to the days when, as a 
little red-haired boy, he had 
followed his father’s workmen 
up their scaffoldings, and had 
looked out over this same city of 
roofs and spires, weaving with 
a child’s imagination picture 
upon picture of the world be- 
yond the confines that formed 
hishome. The subject of these 
pictures had always been the 
same,—always the wonderful, 
fabled world where name and 
fortune awaited the advent- 
urous. 

But Fate and Time between 
them had clipped the wings of 
the soaring dreams; the boy, 
with his ugly, clever little face, 
and preternaturally observant 
eyes, had slowly grown to 
manhood without sight of 
that great Beyond: had slowly 
grown to manhood, and to 
the conscious compromise with 
ambition that men of his 
country and of his class are 
daily and yearly driven to make. 
In Ireland, the bread of exped- 
iency is the staff of life, 
and Stephen Carey had early 
seated himself at the frugal 
board. If now, in these later 
days, a ghost of the lost ambi- 
tion ever glided behind his 
chair, pointing a wavering 
hand towards the great market- 
place of life, where the foun- 
_ tains flow to quench all thirsts, 
only his eyes saw the passing 
of the shade: none guessed that 
for a moment his achievements 
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shrank to their true proportion, 
and the good substantial bread 
became as ashes in his mouth. 

Out of the vaporous mist the 
phantom rose with its train 
of stifled hopes pressing up 
against him, whispering inaud- 
ible words, proffering intang- 
ible embraces. But his mood 
to-night was aggressive rather 
than depressed; he shook off 
the clinging presence, and set 
his face towards reality pictured 
by the long line of budding trees 
and beyond them, by the large 
square house ablaze with light. 

The hall door of Fair Hill 
was hospitably open as he 
drew level with the house, and 
he saw as on a stage the 
lighted interior—the fine square 
hall, built within the last five 
years, and possessing not a 
fragment of romance ; the rugs 
of expensive texture and vivid 
colouring ; the palms standing 
upon ugly pedestals of glazed 
pottery, each detail signifieant, 
each betraying in its own pro- 
portion the taste and the social 
standing of Michael Burke, suc- 
cessful dealer in butter, justice 
of the peace under the new 
régime, kindliest, most honest, 
least intellectual of men. 

Burke himself passed across 
the lighted hall as Carey 
mounted the steps, and paused 
to greet him. 

“You're very fashionable, 
Stephen,” he cried, ‘ but better 
late than never! Where are 
the ladies?” 

“Oh, they’rehere! I walked 
up the hill) How does this 
sort of thing suit you?” 

Michael Burke made a comi- 
cal face. ‘Well, to tell the 


truth,” he said, “there’s great 
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temptation in the thought of 
my old pipe upstairs. But 
when the young people begin 
to grow up, Stephen, faith, 
pipes and the rest must go 
empty! You'll be in the same 
boat yourself some day, when 
you've three young men wait- 
ing to be settled.” 

Carey laughed indulgently, 
for he liked Michael Burke, 
with his odd turns of speech, 
his homely ways, and sterling 
character. ‘‘I suppose so!” 
he agreed,—*“I suppose so, in- 
deed! Where am I to leave 
my coat?” 

“Oh, upstairs! Upstairs! 
My little snuggery has been 
turned inside-out fer a dress- 


ing-room. Upwith you! You 
know the way. There’s the 
first dance beginning, and 


Ellen will be wanting me! 
Don’t belong, though!” With 
a nod and a friendly smile, the 
little man disappeared through 
a velvet-draped doorway into 
a@ room from which the first 
bars of a waltz were floating 
out into the hall. 

A very few minutes sufficed 
to relieve Carey of his hat and 
coat, and presently he was 
back again in the hall, follow- 
ing the direction his host had 
taken. The dancing-room was 
already full of whirling 
couples when he made his 
appearance; and, pausing in- 
side the door, he was compelled 
to make one of a little group of 
young men and girls who 
had hurried down from the 
dressing-rooms at the first 
sound of the music, but who 
were reserving themselves for 
the second dance, while they 
criticised their fellow-guests. 
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One or two heads were 
turned as he appeared, and a 
couple of youths muttered a 
difident ‘“Good-night, Mr 
Carey!” but the girls of the 
group scarcely noticed him, 
In their world, the married 
man hardly exists as an inde- 
pendent being, for he is a 
thing appropriated, labelled, 
laid irrevocably on the shelf, 
For the first few moments his 
presence had a damping effect, 
but very soon the animal 
spirits of the party rose above 
the shy silence, and set them 
chattering again like a band of 
sparrows. 

“T tell you what, though, 
she’s awfully pretty!” The 
man who spoke was Owen 
Power, a young barrister of 
handsome face and consequen- 
tial manners, who paid peri- 
odical visits to his people in 
Waterford, and was supposed 
to bring with him from Dublin 
an air of fashion and ad- 
vancement not locally to be 
acquired. 

“Owen is struck!” put ina 
heavy youth, in a dull, drawl- 
ing voice. 

“What'll somebody else 
say?” cried a girl of seventeen, 
with a dazzling complexion, 
and bright, impertinent eyes. 

“Shut up, Amy!” The 
heavy youth had a brother's 
privileges, and used them un- 
gallantly. 

Amy laughed and tossed her 
head. “All right, Jack! I 
won’t mention names. But 
we all know why youre 80 
interested.” 

Jack growled something un- 
intelligible but threatening, 
and at the same time Power 
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adjusted his pince-nez and 
leant forward. 

“Here she is! And, I say, 
doesn’t she dance!” 

“ Who is she dancing with ?” 

“T can’t see.” 

“It’s Willie Neville!” 

“No, it isn’t!” 

“Yes it is, though!” The 
girls peered over each other’s 
shoulders in a _ fever of 
curiosity. 

“T say!” Power cried again, 
—“I say, doesn’t she dance! 
She puts me in mind of the 
Spanish dancer we had in 
Dublin for a week last year.” 

“Oh, well, she’s nearly 
foreign as it is!”” Amy put in. 


“Half the Wexford people 
have Spanish blood. Here 
she is!” 

The word “foreign” at- 


tracted Carey, who had been 
absently trying to single out 
his wife’s red dress in the 
crowded room. It touched him 
to interest, and instinctively 
he turned to find the object of 
the description. 

Out of the heterogeneous 
crowd that twisted and re- 
versed and backed in a frenzy 
of energetic joy, his eyes 
alighted upon one figure and 
remained arrested, while in his 
mind Power’s words found a 
sudden and strenuous echo. 
She could dance! She cer- 
tainly could dance! 

By ordinary judgment, she 
was merely a girl of twenty ; 
but in that moment she might 
have been a flower swaying in 
the wind, a young animal 
stretching itself to the sun, a 
bird in its first flight,—any- 
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thing fresh from Nature’s 
hand, pulsing with the delight 
of living and knowing itself 
alive. She skimmed down the 
room, unconscious of the 
partner whose arm encircled 
her; she saw nothing beyond 
the stirring perspective of light 
and colour, heard nothing but 
the swaying music of the waltz 
that swelled and faded in 
waves of sound. She swept 
past the little group in the 
doorway, totally unaware of 
its existence, and for one in- 
stant Carey looked down into 
her face. But it was only for 
an instant: immediately he 
drew back against the wall, 
with a curious, half-shamed 
sense of having looked upon 
something not meant for his 
gaze. For the essence of 
womanhood, intimate and un- 
guarded, lay in the flushed 
cheeks, the half-closed eyes and 
parted lips. 

To rid himself of the sensa- 
tion, he turned abruptly to 


Power. “Who is __ that, 
Power?” he asked. “The girl 
in white?” 

Power answered with his 
eyes upon the retreating 
couple. “That’s old Miss 


Costello’s niece — just back 
from school.” 

The last bars of the waltz 
crashed out, and a laughing, 
excited crowd made a rush for 
the door. Carey stepped aside 
to let it pass; and then slowly, 
as though acting upon some 
half-formed thought, he walked 
down the ballroom to where 
Mrs Michael Burke was hold- 
ing a little court. 
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BY ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL 
(CHIEF INSPECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES, EGYPT). 


In January 1907 the ex- 
cavations in the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, 
which were being conducted by 
Mr E. R. Ayrton at the ex- 
pense and under the super- 
vision of Mr Theodore M. Davis 
of Newport, U.S.A., on behalf 
of the Egyptian Government, 
brought to light the entrance 
of a tomb which, by its style, 
appeared to be that of a royal 
personage of the XVIIIth 
dynasty. The Valley lies be- 
hind the cliffs which form the 
western boundary of Thebes, 
and is approached by a long 
winding road running between 
the rocks and rugged hills of 
the Lybian desert. Here the 
Pharaohs of the XVIIIth to the 
XXth dynasties were buried in 
large sepulchres cut into the 
sides of the hills; and the 
present excavations have for 
their object the removal of 
the débris which has collected 
at the foot of these hills, in 
order that the tombs hidden 
beneath may be _ revealed. 
About forty tombs are now 
open, some of which were al- 
ready known to Greek and 
Roman travellers; and there 
are probably not more than 
two or three still to be dis- 
covered. 

When this new tomb-en- 
trance was uncovered I was 
at once notified, and proceeded 
with all despatch to the 
Valley. It was not long 





before we were able to enter 
the tomb. A rough stairway 
led down into the hillside, 
bringing us to the mouth of 
@ passage which was entirely 
blocked by a wall of built 
stones. On removing this wall 
we found ourselves in a small 
passage, descending at a sharp 
incline to a chamber which 
could be seen a few yards 
farther on. Instead of this 
passage being free from débris, 
however, as we had expected 
on finding the entrance-wall 
intact, it was partly filled with 
fallen stones which seemed to 
be the ruins of an _ earlier 
entrance- wall. On top of 
this heap of stones lay 
one of the sides of a large 
funeral shrine, almost entirely 
blocking the passage. This 
shrine, as we later saw, was 
in the form of a great box- 
like sarcophagus, made of 
cedar-wood covered with gold, 
and it had been intended as 
an outer covering for the 
coffin of the deceased person. 
It was, however, not put to- 
gether: three sides of it were 
leaning against the walls of 
the burial-chamber, and the 
fourth was here in the pass- 
age. Either it was never built 
up, or else it was in process 
of being taken out of the 
tomb again when the work 
was abandoned. 

To pass this portion of the 
shrine which lay in the pass- 
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age without doing it damage 
was no easy matter. We could 
not venture to move it, as 
the wood was rotten; and in- 
deed, at the time of writing, 
it still remains in its original 
position. We therefore made 
a bridge of planks within a 
few inches of the low roof, 
and on this we wriggled our- 
selves across into the un- 
encumbered passage beyond. 
In the funeral-chamber, be- 
sides the other portions of the 
shrine, we found at one corner 
a splendid coffin, in the usual 
form of a recumbent figure, 
‘inlaid in a dazzling manner 
with rare stones and coloured 
glass. The coffin had origin- 
ally lain upon a wooden bier, 
in the form of a lion-legged 
couch; but this had collapsed 
and the mummy had fallen 
to the ground, the lid of the 
coffin being partly thrown off 
by the fall, thus exposing the 
head and feet of the body, 
from which the bandages had 
decayed and fallen off. In 
the powerful glare of the 
electric light which we carried, 
the bare skull, with its golden 
crown awry, could be seen 
protruding from the remains 
of the linen bandages and from 
the sheets of flexible gold-foil 
in which, as we afterwards 
found, the whole body was 
wrapped. The inscription on 
the coffin,! the letters of which 
were made of rare stones, gave 
the titles of Akhnaton, “the 
beautiful child of the Sun”; 
but turning to the shrine we 
found other inscriptions stat- 
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ing that King Akhnaton had 
made it for his mother, Queen 
Thiy, and thus no immediate 
reply could be given to those 
at the mouth of the tomb 
who called to us to know 
which of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt had been found. 

In a recess in the wall above 
the body there stood four 
alabaster “canopic” jars, each 
with a lid exquisitely sculp- 
tured in the form of a human 
head. In another corner there 
was a box containing many 
little toilet vases and utensils 
of porcelain. A few alabaster 
vases and other objects were 
lying in various parts of the 
chamber, arranged in some 
sort of rough order. 

Nothing, of course, could yet 
be touched, and for several 
days, during the lengthy pro- 
cess of photographing and re- 
cording the contents of the 
tomb im situ, no further in- 
formation could be obtained 
as to the identity of the owner 
of the tomb. The shrine was 
certainly made for Queen Thiy, 
and so too were the toilet 
utensils, judging by an in- 
scription upon one of them 
which gave the names of 
Thiy and her husband, King 
Amonhotep III., the parents 
of Akhnaton. Moreover, the 
feminine type of the heads of 
the canopic jars was pro- 
nounced. It was, therefore, 
not @ surprise when a passing 
doctor declared the much 
broken bones to be those of a 
woman—that is to say, those 
of Queen Thiy. For reasons 





1 The erased name of Akhnaton was later found on the bands of gold-foil upon 
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which will presently become 
apparent, it had been difficult 
to believe that Akhnaton could 
have been buried in this Valley, 
and one was very ready to 
suppose that the coffin bearing 
his name had but been given 
by him to his mother. 

The important discovery was 
now announced, and caused 
considerable interest and ex- 
citement. Professor Maspero, 
Professor Sayce, Mr H. R. 
Hall, Mr Ayrton, and myself, 
wrote articles describing the 
discovery, and speaking of the 
body as being that of the 
great Queen. At the end of 
the winter the various arche- 
ologists departed to their 
several countries, and it fell 
to me to despatch the an- 
tiquities to the Cairo Museum, 
and to send the bones, soaked 
in wax to prevent their break- 
age, to Dr Elliot Smith, to be 
examined by that eminent 
authority. It may be imagined 
that my surprise was consider- 
able when I received a letter 
from him reading—“ Are you 
sure that the bones you sent 
me are those which were found 
in the tomb? Instead of the 
bones of an old woman, you 
have sent me those of a young 
man. Surely there is some 
mistake.” 

There was, however, no mis- 
take. Dr Elliot Smith later 
informed me that the bones 
were those of a powerfully 
built man of about twenty-five 
years of age, and at first this 
description did not seem to 
tally with that of Akhnaton, 
who was always thought to 
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fragile man. But I hope the 
following pages will show that 
there is no possibility of doubt 
that the coffin and mummy 
were those of this extraordin- 
ary Pharaoh, although the 
tomb and funeral furniture 
belonged to Queen Thiy. Dr 
Elliot Smith’s decision was, of 
course, somewhat disconcerting 
to those who, like myself, had 
written of the mortal remains 
of the great Queen;' but it 
is difficult to speak of Thiy 
without also referring to her 
famous son Akhnaton, and in 
these articles he had received 
full mention. I should like 
here, however, to speak still 
further of this wonderful man, 
and to introduce the general 
reader to a character which 
has always been to Egyptol- 
ogists one of extreme interest, 
and which, now that his body 
has been found, may appeal 
to a larger audience. 

About the year B.c. 1500 
the throne of Egypt fell to 
the young brother of Queen 
Hatshepsut, Thothmes IIL, and 
under his vigorous rule the 
country rose to a height of 
power never again equalled. 
Amonhotep II. succeeded to 
an empire which extended 
from the Sudan to the 
Euphrates and to the Greek 
Islands; and when he died 
he left these great posses- 
sions almost intact to his 
son, Thothmes IV., the grand- 
father of Akhnaton. It is 
important to notice the chron- 
ology of this period. The 
mummy of Thothmes IV. has 





1 The Century Magazine, September 1907. 
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been shown by Dr Elliot Smith 
to be that of a man of not 
more than twenty-six years of 
age; but we know that his 
son Amonhotep III. was old 
enough to hunt lions at about 
the time of his father’s death, 
and that he was already 
married to Queen Thiy a year 
later. Thus one must suppose 
that Thothmes IV. was a 
father at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, and that Amon- 
hotep III. was married to Thiy 
at about the same age. The 
wife of Thothmes IV. was 
probably a Syrian princess, 
and it must have been during 
her regency that Amonhotep 
III. married Thiy, who was 
not of royal blood. Amon- 
hotep and Thiy introduced 
into Egypt the luxuries of 
Asia; and during their bril- 
liant reign the Nile Valley 
was more open to Syrian in- 
fluence than it had ever 
been before. The language 
of Babylon was the Court 
tongue, and the correspond- 
ence was written in cunei- 
form instead of in the hieratic 
script of Egypt. Amonhotep 
III., as has been said, was 
probably partly Asiatic; and 
there is, perhaps, some reason 
to suppose that Yuaa, the 
father of Queen Thiy, was also 
a Syrian. One has, therefore, 
to picture the Egyptian Court 
at this time as being satur- 
ated with foreign ideas, which 
clashed with those of the 
orthodox Egyptians. 

Queen Thiy bore several 
children to the King; but it 
was not until they had reigned 
over twenty years that a son 
and heir was born, whom they 
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named Amonhotep, that being 
changed later to Akhnaton. 
It is probable that he first 
saw the light in the royal 
palace at Thebes, which was 
situated on the edge of the 
desert at the foot of the west- 
ern hills. It was an extensive 
and roomy structure, lightly 
built and gaily decorated. 
The ceiling and pavements of 
its halls were fantastically 
painted with scenes of animal 
life: wild cattle ran through 
reedy swamps beneath one’s 
feet, and many -coloured fish 
swam in the water; while 
overhead flights of pigeons, 
white against a blue sky, 
passed across the hall, and 
the wild duck hastened to- 
wards the open casements. 
Through curtained doorways 
one might obtain glimpses of 
a garden planted with flowers 
foreign to Egypt; and on the 
east of the palace the King had 
made a great pleasure-lake for 
the Queen, surrounded by the 
trees of Asia. Here, floating 
in her golden barge, which 
was named Aton - gleams, the 
Queen might look westwards 
over the tree-tops to the splen- 
did Theban hills towering 
above the palace, and east- 
wards to the green valley of 
the Nile and the three great 
limestone hills beyond. Amon- 
hotep III. has been rightly 
called the ‘‘ Magnificent,” and 
one may well believe that his 
son Akhnaton was born to 
the sound of music and to 
the clink of golden wine-cups. 
Fragments of countless thou- 
sands of wine-jars and blue 
fayence drinking-vessels have 
been found in the ruins of 
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the palace; and contemporary 
paintings show us some of the 
exquisitely wrought bowls of 
gold and silver which must 
have graced the royal tables. 

While the luxurious Court 
rejoiced at the birth of this 
Egypto- Asiatic prince, one 
feels that the ancient priest- 
hood of Amon-Ra must have 
stood aloof, and must have 
looked askance at the baby 
who was destined one day to 
be their master. This priest- 
hood was perhaps the proudest 
and most conservative com- 
munity which conservative 
Egypt ever produced. It de- 
manded implicit obedience to 
its stiff and ancient conven- 
tions, and it refused to recog- 
nise the growing tendency 
towards religious speculation. 
One of the great gods of 
Syria was Aton, the god of 
the sun; and his recognition 
at the Theban Court was a 
source of constant irritation 
to the ministers of Amon-Ra. 

Probably they would have 
taken stronger measures to 
resist this foreign god had it 
not been for the fact that 
Atum of Heliopolis, an ancient 
god of Egypt, was on the one 
hand closely akin to Ra, the 
associated deity with Amon, 
and on the other hand to 
Aton of Syria. Thus Aton 
might be regarded merely as 
another name for Ra _ or 
Amon-Ra; but the danger to 
the old régime lay in the fact 
that with the worship of Aton 
there went a certain amount 
of freethought. The sun and 


its warm rays were the herit- 
age of all mankind; and the 
speculative mind of the Asiatic, 
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always in advance of the less 
imaginative Egyptian, had not 
failed to collect to the Aton- 
worship a number of semi- 
philosophical teachings far 
broader than the strict doc- 
trines of Amon-Ra _ ocould 
tolerate. 

There is much reason to 
suppose that Queen Thiy was 
the prime factor in the new 
movement. It may, perhaps, 
be worth noting that her 
father was a priest of the 
Egyptian god Min, who cor- 
responded to the North Syrian 
Aton in his capacity as a god 
of vegetation; and she may 
have imbibed something of the 
broader doctrines from him. 
It is the barge upon her 
pleasure -lake which is called 
Aton-gleams, and it is her 
private artist who is respons- 
ible for one of the first ex- 
amples of the new style of 
art which begins to appear 
at this period. Egyptian art 
was bound down by conven- 
tions jealously guarded by 
the priesthood, and the slight 
tendency to break away from 
these, which now becomes 
apparent, is another sign of 
the broadening of thought 
under the reign of Amon- 
hotep III. and Thiy. 

King Amonhotep ITI. does 
not seem to have been a man 
of strong character, and in 
the changes which took place 
at this time he does not appear 
to have taken so very large a 
part. He always showed the 
most profound respect for, and 
devotion to, his Queen; and 
one is inclined to regard him 
as a tool in her hands. 
According to some accounts 
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he reigned only thirty years, 
but there are contemporary 
monuments dated in his thirty- 
sixth year, and it seems prob- 
able that for the last six years 
he was reigning only in name, 
and that in reality his son 
Akhnaton, under the regency 
of Queen Thiy, governed the 
land. Amonhotep III. was 
perhaps during these years 
insane or stricken with some 
paralytic disease, for we read 
of an Asiatic monarch send- 
ing @ miracle-working image 
to Egypt, apparently for the 
purpose of attempting to cure 
him. It must have been dur- 
ing these six years of absolute 
power, while Akhnaton was 
from eight to fourteen years 
of age, that the Queen pushed 
forward her reforms and en- 
couraged the breaking down 
of the old traditions, especially 
these relating to the worship 
of Amon-Ra. 

Amonhotep ITT. died in about 
the forty-ninth year of his age, 
after a total reign of thirty- 
six years; and Akhnaton, who 
still bore the name of Amon- 
hotep, at once assumed vigor- 
ous control, although he was 
but fourteen years of age. One 
must picture him now as 4 


strong, healthy, enthusiastic 
boy, filled with the new 
thought of the age, and 


burning to assert the broad 
doctrines which he had learnt 
from his mother and _ her 
friends, in defiance of the 
priests of Amon-Ra. He was 
already married to a Syrian 
princess named Nefertiti, and 
certainly before he was fifteen 
years of age he was the father 
of two daughters—a fact which 
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one would be inclined to dis- 
pute did one not remember 
that Thothmes IV. was a 
father at thirteen, and that 
Amonhotep III. was married 
at that age to Thiy. 

The new Pharaoh’s first 
move was to proclaim Aton 
the only true god, and to name 
himself high priest of that 
deity. He then began to build 
a temple dedicated to Aton at 
Karnak; but it must have 
been distasteful to him to ob- 
serve how overshadowed and 
dwarfed was this new temple 
by the mighty buildings in 
honour of the older gods which 
stood there. Moreover, there 
must have been very serious 
opposition to the new religion 
in Thebes, where Amon had 
ruled for so many centuries 
unchallenged. In whatever 
direction he looked he was 
confronted with some evidence 
of the worship of Amon-Ra: 
he might proclaim Aton to be 
the only god, but Amon and 
a hundred other deities stared 
down at him from every tem- 
ple wall. He and his advisers, 
therefore, decided to abandon 
Thebes altogether and to found 
a new capital elsewhere. 

Akhnaton selected a site for 
the new city on the west bank 
of the river, at a point now 
named El] Amarna, about 160 
miles above Cairo, Here the 
hills recede from the river, 
forming a bay about three 
miles deep and five long; 
and in this bay the young 
Pharaoh decided to build his 
capital, which was named 
“Horizon of Aton.” With 
feverish speed the new build- 
ings were erected. A palace 
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even more beautiful than that 
of his parents at Thebes was 
prepared for him; a splendid 
temple dedicated to Aton was 
set up amidst a garden of rare 
trees and brilliant flowers; 
villas for his nobles were 
erected, and streets were laid 
out. Queen Thiy, who seems 
to have continued to live at 
Thebes, often came down to 
El Amarna to visit her son; 
but it seems to have been at 
his own wish rather than at 
her advice that he now took 
the important step which set 
the seal of his religion upon 
his life. 
Around the bay of El 
Amarna, on the cliffs which 
shut it off so securely, the 
King caused landmarks to be 
made at intervals, and on these 
he inscribed an oath that he 
would never again leave his 
new city. He would remain, 
like the Pope in the Vatican, 
for the rest of his days within 
the limits of this bay; and, 
rather than be distracted by 
the cares of state and the 
worries of empire, he would 
shut himself up with his god 
and would devote his life to 
his religion. He was but four- 
teen years of age, and, to his 
inexperienced mind, this oath 
seemed nothing; nor in his 
brief life did he break it, 
though at times he must have 
longed to visit his domains. 
The religion which this boy, 
who now called himself Akh- 
naton, “the Glory of Aton,” 
taught was by no means the 
simple worship of the sun. It 
was, without question, the most 
enlightened religion which the 
world at that time had ever 
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known. The young priest- 
king called upon mankind to 
worship the unknown power 
which is behind the sun, that 
power of which the brilliant 
sun was the visible symbol, and 
which might be discerned in 
the fertilising warmth of the 
sun’s rays. Aton was origin- 
ally the actual sun’s disk; but 
Akhnaton called his god “ Heat 
which is in Aton,” and thus 
drew the eyes of his followers 
towards a Force far more in- 
tangible and distant than the 
dazzling orb to which they 
bowed down. Akhnaton’s god 
was the force which created 
the sun, the something which 
penetrated to this earth in the 
sun’s heat and caused the veg- 
etation to grow. 

Amon-Ra and the gods of 
Egypt were for the most part 
but deified mortals, endued 
with monstrous, though lim- 
ited, power, and still hav- 
ing around them traditions of 
exaggerated human deeds. 
Others had their origin in 
natural phenomena—the wind, 
the Nile, the sky, and so on. 
All were terrific, revengeful, 
and able to be moved by 
human emotions. But Akh- 
naton’s god was the intangible 
and yet ever-present Father 
of mankind, made manifest in 
sunshine. The youthful High 
Priest called upon his followers 
to search for their god not in 
the confusion of battle or be- 
hind the smoke of human 
sacrifices, but amidst the 
flowers and trees, amidst the 
wild duck and the fishes. 
He preached an enlightened 
nature-study: he was perhaps 
the first apostle of the Simple 
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Life. He strove to break 
down conventional religion, 
and ceaselessly urged his peo- 
ple to worship in Truth, sim- 
ply, without an excess of 
ceremonial, While the elder 
gods had been manifest in 
natural convulsions and in the 
more awful incidents of life, 
Akhnaton’s kindly god could 
be seen in the chick which 
broke out of its egg, in the 
wind which filled the sails of 
the ships, in the fish which 
leapt from the water. Aton 
was the joy which caused the 
young sheep “to dance upon 
their feet,” and the birds to 
“flutter in their marshes.” He 
was the god of the simple 
pleasures of life, and Truth 
was the watchword of his fol- 
lowers. 

It may be understood how 
the boy longed for truth in all 
things when one remembers 
the thousand exaggerated con- 
ventions of Egyptian life at 
this time. Court etiquette had 
developed to a degree which 
rendered life to the Pharaoh 
an endless round of unnatural 
poses of mind and body. In 
the preaching of his doctrine 
of truth and simplicity, Akh- 
naton did not fail to call upon 
his subjects to regard their 
Pharaoh not as a god but as 
aman. It was usual for the 
Pharaoh to keep aloof from 
his people: Akhnaton was to 
be found in their midst. The 
Court demanded that their lord 
should drive in solitary state 
through the city: Akhnaton 
sat in his chariot with his 
wife and children, and allowed 
the artist to represent him jok- 

ing with his little daughter, 
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who has mischievously poked 
the horses with a stick. 
representing the Pharaoh, the 
artist was expected to draw 
him in some conventional atti- 
tude of dignity: Akhnaton 
insisted upon being shown in 
all manner of natural attitudes 
—now leaning languidly upon 
a staff, now nursing his child- 
ren, and now caressing his 
wife. 

As has been said, one of the 
first artists to break away from 
the ancient conventions was in 
the service of Queen Thiy, and 
was probably under her in- 
fluence. But in the radical 
change in the art which now 
took place, Akhnaton is defin- 
itely stated to have been the 
leader, and the new school 
acknowledge that they were 
taught by the king. The new 
art is extraordinary, and it 
must be owned that its merit 
lies rather in its originality 
than in its beauty. An at- 
tempt is made to do away with 
the prescribed attitudes and 
the strict proportions, and to 
portray any one individual with 
his natural defects. Some of 
the sculptured heads, however, 
which have come down to us, 
and notably the four “canopic” 
heads found in this tomb, are 
of wonderful beauty, and have 
no trace of traditional manner- 
isms, though they are highly 
idealised. The king’s desire 
for light-heartedness led him 
to encourage the use of bright 
colours and gay decorations in 
the palace. Some of the ceil- 
ing and pavement paintings 
are of great beauty, while the 
walls and pillars inlaid with 
coloured stones must have 
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given a brilliancy to the halls 
unequalled in Egypt at any 
previous time. 

The group of nobles who 
formed the King’s Court had 
all sacrificed much in coming 
to the new capital. Their 
estates around Thebes had 
been left, their houses aband- 
oned, and the tombs which 
were in process of being made 
for them in the Theban hills 
had been rendered useless. 
The King, therefore, showered 
favours upon them, and at his 
expense built their houses and 
constructed sepulchres forthem. 
It ison the walls of these tombs 
that one obtains the main por- 
tion of one’s information re- 
garding the teachings of this 
wonderful youth, who was now 
growing into manhood. Here 
are inscribed those beautiful 
hymns to Aton which rank so 
high in ancient literature. It 
is unfortunate that space does 
not aliow more than a few ex- 
tracts from the hymns to be 
quoted here; but something of 
their beauty may be realised 
from these. (Professor Breas- 
ted’s Translation.) 


‘“*Thy dawning is beautiful in the 
horizon of heaven, 

O living Aton, Beginning of life ! 

When thou risest in the eastern horizon 
of heaven 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty.” 


“Though thou art afar, thy rays are on 


Though thou art on high, thy foot- 
prints are the day.” 


‘* When thou settest in the western 
horizon of heaven 

The world is in darkness like the dead. 

Men sleep in their chambers, their 
heads are wrapt up. 

Every lion cometh forth from his den. 

The serpents, they sting. 
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Darkness reigns, the world is in silence ; 
He that made them has gone to rest in 
his horizon.” 


‘* Bright is the earth when thou risest 
in the horizon . . . 

When thou sendest forth thy rays 

The two lands of Egypt are in daily 
festivity, 

Awake and standing upon their feet, 

For thou hast raised them up. 

Their limbs bathed, they take their 
clothing, 

Their arms uplifted in adoration to thy 
dawning. 

Then in all the world they do their 
work.” 


‘* All cattle rest upon their herbage, all 
trees and plants flourish. 

The birds flutter in their marshes, their 
wings uplifted in adoration to thee. 

All the sheep dance upon their feet, 

All winged things fly ; they live when 
thou hast shone upon them.” 


‘* The barques sail up-stream and down- 
stream alike, .. . 

The fish in the river leap up before 
thee, 

And thy rays are in the midst of the 
great sea.” 


‘¢Thou art he who createst the man- 
child in woman... 

Who giveth life to the sun in the body 
of his mother ; 

Who soothest him that he may not 
weep, 

A nurse even in the womb.” 


“ When the chicklet crieth in the egg- 
shell, 

Thou givest him breath therein to 
preserve him alive. . . 

He cometh forth from the egg, to chirp 
with all his might. 

He runneth about upon his two feet.” 


** How manifold are all thy works ! 
They are hidden from before us.” 


“Thou makest the beauty of form, 
through thyself alone. 

Cities, towns and settlements, on high- 
way or on river, 

All eyes see thee before them.” 


There are several verses of 
this hymn which are almost 
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identical with Psalm civ., and 
those who study it close- 
ly will be forced to one of 
two conclusions: either that 
Psalm civ. is derived from 
this hymn of the young 
Pharaoh, or that both are 
derived from some early Syrian 
hymn to the sun. Akhnaton 
may have only adapted this 
early psalm to local conditions ; 
though, on the other hand, a 
man capable of bringing to 
pass so great a religious revo- 
lution in Egypt may well be 
credited with the authorship 
of this splendid song. There 
is no evidence to show that it 
was written before the King 
had reached manhood. 
Meanwhile, although preach- 
ing this gentle creed of love and 
simple truth, Akhnaton was 
waging a bitter and stern war 
against the priesthoods of the 
old gods. It may be that the 
priesthoods of Amon had again 
attempted to overthrow the 
new doctrines, or had in some 
manner called down the par- 
ticular wrath of the Pharaoh. 
He issued an order that the 
name of Amon was to be erased 
and obliterated wherever it was 
found, and his agents proceeded 
to hack it out on all the temple 
walls. The names also of other 
gods were erased; and it is 
noticeable in this tomb that the 
word mut, meaning “ mother,” 
was carefully spelt in hiero- 
glyphs which would have no 
similarity to those used in the 
word Mut, the goddess-consort 
of Amon. The name of Amon- 
hotep IIL, his own father, did 
not escape the King’s wrath, 
and the first syllables were 
everywhere erased. 
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One supposes that these 
vigorous measures must have 
been something of a grief to 
Queen Thiy, who probably did 
not now take any further part 
in a movement which had got 
so far out of her hands. She 
was now nearly sixty years 
old, and this, to one who had 
been a mother so early in life, 
was a considerable age. It 
seems that she sometimes paid 
visits to her son at E] Amarna, 
but her interest lay in Thebes, 
where she had once held so 
brilliant a Court. When at 
last she died, therefore, it 
is not surprising to find 
that she was buried in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings. The tomb which has 
been described above is most 
probably her original sepulchre, 
and here her body was placed 
in the golden shrine made for 
her by Akhnaton, surrounded 
by the usual funeral furniture. 
She thus lay no more than a 
stone’s throw from her parents, 
whose tomb was discovered two 
years ago, and which was of 
very similar size and shape. 

As the years went by Akh- 
naton seems to have given 
himself more and more com- 
pletely to his new religion. He 
had now so trained one of his 
nobles, named Merira, in the 
teachings of Aton that he was 
able to hand over to him the 
high priesthood of that god, 
and to turn his attention to 
the many other duties which 
he had imposed upon himself. 
In rewarding Merira, the king 
is related to have said, “ Hang 
gold at his neck before and 
behind, and gold on his legs, 
because of his hearing the 
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teaching of Pharaoh concern- 
ing every saying in these 
beautiful places.” Another 
official whom Akhnaton greatly 
advanced says: “ My lord ad- 
vanced me because I have 
carried out his teaching, and 
I hear his word without ceas- 
ing.” The King’s doctrines 
were thus beginning to take 
hold; but one feels, neverthe- 
less, that the nobles followed 
their King rather for the sake 
of their material gains than for 
the spiritual comforts of the 
Aton-worship. There is reason 
to suppose that at least one of 
these nobles was degraded and 
banished from the city. 

But while Akhnaton was 
preaching peace and goodwill 
amidst the flowers of the temple 
of Aton, his generals in Asia 
Minor were vainly struggling 
to hold together the great em- 


pire created by Thothmes III. 
Akhnaton had caused a temple 
of Aton to be erected at one 
point in Syria at least, but in 
other respects he took little or 
no interest in the welfare of his 


foreign dominions. War was 
not tolerated in his doctrine: 
it was a sin to take away life 
which the good Father had 
given. One pictures the hard- 
ened soldiers of the empire 
striving desperately to hold 
the nations of Asia faithful to 
the Pharaoh whom they never 
saw. The small garrisons were 
scattered far and wide over 
Syria, and constantly they sent 
messengers to the Pharaoh ask- 
ing at least for some sign that 
he held them in mind. 

There is no more pathetic 
page of ancient history than 
that which tells of the fall of 
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the Egyptian Empire. The 
Amorites, advancing along the 
sea-coast, took city after city 
from the Egyptians almost 
without a struggle. The chiefs 
of Tunip wrote an appeal for 
help to the King: “To the 
King of Egypt, my lord,—The 
inhabitants of Tunip, thy serv- 
ant.” The plight of the city 
is described and reinforcements 
are asked for. ‘‘ And now,” 
it continues, “Tunip thy city 
weeps, and her tears are flow- 
ing, and there is no help for us. 
For twenty years we have been 
sending to our lord the King, 
the King of Egypt, but there 
has not come a word to us, no, 
not one.” The messengers of 
the beleaguered city must have 
found the King absorbed in his 
religion, and must have seen 
only priests of the sun where 
they had hoped to find the 
soldiers of former days. The 
Egyptian governor of Jeru- 
salem, attacked by Aramzans, 
writes to the Pharaoh, saying: 
“Let the King take care of his 
land, and . . . let him send 
troops. . . . For if no troops 
come in this year, the whole 
territory of my lord the King 
will perish.” To this letter is 
added a note to the King’s 
secretary, which reads, “ Bring 
these words plainly before my 
lord the King: the whole land 
of my lord the King is going 
to ruin.” 

So city after city fell, and 
the empire, won at such cost, 
was gradually lost to the 
Egyptians. It is probable that 
Akhnaton had not realised how 
serious was the situation in 
Asia Minor. A few of the 
chieftains who were not actu- 
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ally in arms against him had 
written to him every now and 
then assuring him that all was 
well in his dominions; and, 
strange to relate, the tribute 
of many of the cities had been 
regularly paid. The Asiatic 
princes, in fact, had completely 
fooled the Pharaoh, and had led 
him to believe that the nations 
were loyal while they them- 
selves prepared for rebellion. 
Akhnaton, hating violence, had 
been only too ready to believe 
that the despatches from Tunip 
and elsewhere were unjustifi- 
ably pessimistic. He had hoped 
to bind together the many 
countries under his rule, by 
giving them a single religion. 
He had hoped that when 
Aton should be worshipped 
in all parts of his empire, 
and when his simple doctrines 
of love, truth, and peace 
should be preached from 
every temple throughout the 
length and breadth of his 
dominions, then war would 
cease and a unity of faith 
would hold the lands in har- 
mony one with the other. 
When, therefore, the tribute 
suddenly ceased, and the few 
refugees came staggering home 
to tell of the perfidy of the 
Asiatic princes and the fall of 
the empire, Akhnaton seems to 
have received his deathblow. 
He was now not more than 
twenty-five years of age; and 
though his portraits show that 
his face was already lined with 
care, and that his body was 
thinner than it should have 
been, he was a powerfully-built 
man, having plenty of reserve 
strength. He was the father 
of several daughters, but his 
‘VOL. CLXXXII,—NO. MCIV. 
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queen had borne him no son 
to succeed him; and thus he 
must have felt that his religion 
could aot outlive him. With 
his empire lost, with Thebes 
his enemy, and with his 
treasury wellnigh empty, one 
feels that Akhnaton must have 
sunk to the very depths 
of despondency. His religious 
revolution had ruined Egypt, 
and had failed: did he, one 
wonders, find consolation in 
the sunshine and amidst the 
flowers ? 

His death followed speedily ; 
and, resting in the splendid 
coffin in which we found him, 
he was laid in the tomb pre- 
pared for him in the hills 
behind his new capital. The 
throne fell to the husband of 
one of his daughters, Sakara, 
who, after an ephemeral reign, 
gave place to another of the 
sons-in-law of Akhnaton, named 
Tutankhaton. This king was 
speedily persuaded to change 
his name to Tutankhamen, to 
abandon the worship of Aton, 
and to return to Thebes. Akh- 
naton’s city fell into ruins, and 
soon the temples and palaces 
had become the haunt of jackals 
and the home of owls. The 
nobles returned with their new 
King to Thebes, and not one 
remained faithful to those 
“teachings” to which they 
had once pretended to be such 
earnest listeners. 

The fact that the body in 
the new tomb was that of 
Akhnaton, and not of Queen 
Thiy, gives a new reading to 
the history of the burial. 
When Tutankhamen returned 
to Thebes, Akhnaton’s memory 
was still, it appears, regarded 
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with reverence, and it seems 
that there was no question of 
leaving his body in the neigh- 
bourhood of his deserted palace, 
where, until the discovery of 
this tomb, Egyptologists had 
expected to find it. It was 
carried to Thebes, together 
with some of the funeral furni- 
ture, and was placed in the 
tomb of Queen Thiy, which had 
been reopened for the purpose. 
But after a year or so had 
passed and the priesthood of 
Amon-Ra had again asserted 
itself, Akhnaton began to be 
regarded as a heretic and as 
the cause of the loss of Egypt’s 
Asiatic dominions. These 
sentiments were vigorously 
encouraged by the priesthood, 
and soon Akhnaton came to be 
spoken of as “that criminal,” 
and his name was obliterated 
from his monuments. It was 


now felt that his body could 
no longer lie in state together 
with that of Queen Thiy in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the 


Kings. The sepulchre was 
therefore opened once more, 
and the name Akhnaton was 
everywhere erased from the 
inscriptions. The tomb, pol- 
luted by the presence of the 
heretic, was no longer fit for 
Thiy, and the body of the 
Queen was therefore carried 
elsewhere, perhaps to the tomb 
of her husband Amonhotep 
III. The shrine in which her 
mummy had lain was pulled 
to pieces and an attempt was 
made to carry it out of the 
tomb; but this arduous task 
was presently abandoned, and 
one portion of the shrine was 
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left in the passage, where we 
found it. The body of Akhna- 
ton, his name erased, was now 
the sole occupant of the tomb, 
The entrance was blocked with 
stones, and sealed with the 
seal of Tutankhamen, a frag- 
ment of which was found; and 
it was in this condition that 
it was discovered last January, 

Those who wish to read 
with more detail the life of 
Akhnaton will find an admir. 
able account of his reign in 
Professor Breasted’s ‘ History 
of Egypt’; and although this 
new discovery of the sex and 
age of the body has altered 
the chronological aspect of the 
reign, the main features still 
hold good. The fact that 
Akhnaton died at the age of 
twenty-five, instead of in his 
thirty -second to thirty - fifth 
year, as had been thought, but 
enhances our respect for the 
youthful mind which in ten 
years led all Egypt to bow the 
knee to Aton. 

The bones of this extraordin- 
ary Pharaoh are, at the time 
of writing, still in the Cairo 
Museum ; but, in deference to 
the sentiments of many worthy 
persons, I have received in- 
structions to place them once 
more in the tomb of Queen 
Thiy. The visitor to that 
museum, however, may now 
see the coffin, the “canopic” 
jars, the alabaster vases, the 
gold crown, the gold necklace, 
the sheets of gold in which 
the body was wrapped, the 
toilet utensils, and parts of 
the shrine, all of which we 
found in the burial-chamber. 
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BY SIR J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 


THERE was a British column 
summoned out on a punitive 
expedition, another little war 
in a practically unknown 
country. A civil officer had 
been murdered while on a 
tour in some _ troublesome 
native states, and the local 
government wired to say that 
the punishment of the perpe- 
trators was imperative and 
urgent. There were some 
people who thought the crime 
was a purely personal and 
private matter, and that the 
less said about it the better, 
but that was not the official 
view. 

The telegram was sent, and 
then the wire broke. The 
superior government, which 
got the message and the de- 
mand for troops, knew nothing 
whatever of the country, and 
there were references to sultans 
and maharajahs and others 
with high-sounding titles. 
The secretaries and under- 
secretaries consulted maps, but 
the places referred to were not 
to be found on them, and no 
Gazetteer took any notice of 
the states or of the potentates 
whose names sounded so im- 
posing. It was only the most 
junior of the Staff, not long 
away from school, who dis- 
covered that in the days of 
Hakluyt’s Voyagers the tribes- 
men were quite notorious, and 
proved dangerous enemies to 
the most intrepid travellers. 
At that time they were greatly 


feared. They attacked with the 
most pronounced ferocity, and 
displayed as little of the quality 
of mercy as a cat or a Radical 
majority. 

After Hakluyt’s time they 
had in a way dropped out of 
notice. At any rate, they were 
not so conspicuous, and had 
come to be looked on as mere 
vermin: not the vermin of the 
Muscovite magnate, who sheds 
them along with seed pearls, 
but the vermin of the game- 
keeper, such as the corbie or 
the stoat, the wild-dog or the 
hamadryad,—the sort of thing 
to be destroyed at sight and to 
be given no chances. 

So the civil side had to give 
way to the military, which sees 
stars in “big shows,” and quite 
a considerable column was got 
ready, and before telegraphic 
communication could be re- 
stored it had sailed. They 
manage these things every- 
where better than in England. 
Every one and every thing 
needful are ready, and there 
are quite often enough of them 
for whatever is on hand. 

There were not only a British 
regiment and a battery, but 
there were also a native regi- 
ment and a native battery, 
which it was proposed to limber 
up on buffaloes, since the ele- 
phants which usually carried 
the guns could not be got to 
the coast and shipped at short 
notice. Finally, because a large 
river was mentioned in the 
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telegram, a Naval Brigade 
was added. As a further pre- 
caution, arrangements were 
made for the despatch of 
another column in case it 
should be wanted. 

This was a degree of zeal and 
a display of energy on which 
the local government had by 
no means counted, and for 
which they were far from 
being prepared. The mere 
fitting out of transports, they 
had thought, would have taken 
ten days longer. So the first 
use they made of the re-estab- 
lished telegraph wire was to 
intimate that the strength of 
the force despatched was ample 
to the point of generosity, and 
that no more troops were 
wanted on any account. 

Then they set about making 
arrangements for landing the 
column, so as to get it out of 
the way as soon as possible. 
This was not a particularly 
easy matter, for large trans- 
ports could get nowhere near 
the coast at the scene of the 
disturbances, and the river, 
though quite an imposing one 
to look at, was not navigable, 
even near its mouth, by any 
but light-draught steamers, 
and farther up was only pass- 
able by shallow steam-launches. 
However, it was eventually 
managed, and the troops were 
got on shore, only instead of 
going up the river they were 
landed at a point on the coast 
and set to march forty miles 
or so across country to the 
middle reaches of the river. 
Most of the Naval Brigade 
went up the same way, but a 
few were left behind to see if 
a steam cutter or two could 
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be got.over the mudbanks and 
brought to the scene of opera- 
tions. The land party, who 
on their last cruise had been 
out after slavers, took a bat- 
tery of rocket-troughs with 
them, having an enthusiastio- 
ally expressed conviction that 
war-rockets were, above all 
things, calculated to disconcert 
the most stubborn and reckless 
enemy. 

The road was a bridle-track 
of a very incomplete description, 
through a most desperately 
jungly country, full of cane 
brake and wait-a-bit thorns 
and creepers scores of yards 
long, ankle-high above the 
ground, and all twisted into 
knots,—an abattis constructed 
by nature, with plenty of time 
on its hands. Everything, too, 
seemed to be festooned with 
leeches, suffering from abnor- 
mal thirst, and with the expand- 
ing capacity of a toy balloon. 
Scouting was therefore by 
no means easy work. It was 
practically abandoned after the 
first day, when the men were 
under arms for about ten hours, 
and when the camp was pitched 
it was found that they had 
covered about three miles from 
their starting-point. Small 
reconnoitring bodies sent on 
ahead took the place of flank- 
ing parties after this, but even 
in this way progress was des- 
perately slow, for all the rations 
had to be carried by coolies, 
and there were not many of 
these available. A great 
number were mere amateurs, 
and the rest very soon found 
it to their advantage to pre- 
tend to be amateurs also, 
It was therefore about ten 
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days before they got to their 
destination, where the camp 
was pitched on a high bank 
overlooking the river. Absol- 
utely nobody, hostile or other- 
wise, had been seen the whole 
way up, though there were 
constant rumours that the 
“Maharajah,” with ten fol- 
lowers, who had committed 
the murder, was somewhere in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

There was a small village on 
a bit of low ground below the 
bluff of the camp. On the 
other side of the river, here 
about two hundred yards wide, 
there was another larger vil- 
lage ; and farther up, at the top 
of a long reach, over which the 
camp looked, there was a settle- 
ment reported to be of very 
considerable size, but absolutely 
hidden from view by cocoanut 
and plantain and mango and 
other trees. Dense jungle 
everywhere grew down to the 
water’s edge, and the channel, 
when you could find it, had a 
depth of from ten to twelve feet. 

The upper village, called 
Lota Kanna, had a very bad 
reputation. This did not seem 
to rest on any very definite 
details. They stole cattle, but 
so did all their neighbours when 
they got the chance. They 
forced all boats passing on the 
river to pay blackmail, but so 
did all the other villages when 
they were strong enough to 
enforce their demands. Bands 
of spearmen occasionally went 
out and robbed and plundered 
at a distance, but that was 
believed to be the national 
custom of the whole race. The 
only definite and distinctive 
crime that seemed to differ- 
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entiate Lota Kanna from all 
the other villages was that it 
was very big, and that it 
seemed almost certain that the 
“Murdering Maharajah” had 
stayed there for some consider- 
able number of nights, and that 
@ man who had committed 
several murders in civilised 
parts, and had escaped from 
jail, was a cousin of the head- 
man, who had the resounding 
title of Senapati. 

The General commanding the 
Expeditionary Force was a 
short, choleric, round little ball 
of a man, who had seen service 
in Afghanistan, and hated a 
jungly country. He was very 
wroth at the falsification of 
his hopes of a campaign, with 
stars and promotion at the 
end of it, and declared every 
day, with a conviction which 
at first was amusing, and then 
became tiresome, and then be- 
came amusing again, that they 
had all been sent out on police- 
men’s work, and that it was 
an insult to The Service. He 
was so preoccupied with this 
view of the operations that 
he thought of nothing else. 
Moreover, it was necessary to 
get up a supply of rations and 
warlike stores to form a base, 
or an advanced base, in view 
of possible farther excursions. 
The coolies brought these up 
in an anemic sort of a way a 
few pounds at a time, and the 
General’s favourite subject was, 
that all this should have been 
done by the local government 
before ever the column arrived. 

In this way several weeks 
passed, and the camp remained 
as open and undefended as it 
did on the day when it was 
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pitched,—far more so than if 
army manceuvres were being 
held for the benefit of the even- 
ing papers. Nothing happened, 
and nothing seemed likely to 
happen. There was no possible 
place where any one could take 
exercise except on the road by 
which they had come up, and 
that was a bridle-track capable 
of limitless improvement. A 
few friendly villagers came in, 
and sold fowls and eggs, and 
weapons designed by primitive 
man, and supplied the Com- 
missariat department with 
buffaloes in the absence of 
slaughter cattle, and so still 
further irritated the plump 
general,—for buffalo sirloin is 
not good to eat, and soup made 
of buffalo flesh tastes as if the 
cook had used sugar instead of 
salt. 

The friendly villagers had 
not much information to give, 
but they were quite unanimous 
in declaring that Lota Kanna 
was a very wicked place, and 
that all its inhabitants were 
hereditary, natural-born, in- 
stinctive, confirmed, and un- 
blushing criminals. 

After a time some of the 
sepoys were allowed to go out 
shooting, in the hope that they 
might get pig, or deer, or jungle 
fowl, or anything to relieve the 
monotony of buffalo- steaks. 
But the jungle defeated them 
completely. They could not 
get through it anywhere, and 
out of chagrin, or mischief, or 
sheer desperation, mistook some 
friendly village fowls for wild 
ones, and shot quite a lot of 
them. 

After this the friendly vil- 
lagers were not quite so friendly, 
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and greatly raised the price of 
tame villatic fowl. They were 
also very sedulous in supplying 
information that the ‘“‘ Murder- 
ing Maharajah was many miles 
away down the river, and was 
getting farther away every 
day.” But there were still not 
enough stores to form a base, 
and the camp remained as it 
was and where it was. 

Then suddenly one morning, 
just at the point of dawn, a 
brisk fusilade was opened on it 
from the village on the oppo- 
site bank of the river. There 
were not perhaps more than a 
score of men firing, but the 
round bullets and slugs buzzed 
about all over the camp. No 
one was harmed, but one bullet 
facetiously plumped into the 
General’s wash-hand basin, and 
made a large hole in it. This 
basin was a thing made of 
brass with a leather lid to it, 
so that it could be packed with 
everything necessary in a small 
and handy compass. It had 
accompanied the General for 
many years, and he had quite 
an affection for it. 

Troops of course turned out 
immediately and fired volleys 
into the green jungle, for not a 
soul could be seen. The blue- 
jackets got out their rocket- 
trough and sent some 24-pound 
war-rockets at a venture, but 
mostly in the direction of Lota 
Kanna, on which place the 
enemy was supposed to be re- 
treating. These cannoned off 
from tree to tree, and went 
about like lunatic dogs quarter- 
ing the ground, or howling 
dervishes in the last stage of 
their ecstasy, and every one 
was very pleased with their 
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antics. Suddenly, however, one 
of them fell short, plumped into 
the water, turned a complete 
somersault and came back into 
camp. Its mad proceedings 
there created so much excite- 
ment that everything else 
ceased. It went straight 
through the General’s mess- 
and office-tent, and set it on 
fire, and very nearly did the 
same with the Commissariat 
go-down. 

Just at this moment a steam- 
launch came up the river. 
The bluejackets had got up 
somehow or other over shoals 
and sandbanks and rapids, and 
as soon as they realised the 
situation, which was not at all 
the sort of thing they were pre- 
pared for, they steamed along- 
side the bank opposite the 
camp. Half a dozen men 
landed and made for the 
village, but found not a soul 
there, and they were recalled 
by the bugles of the encamp- 
ment. 

After this the General said 
not a word more about police 
work, He was inflamed with 
an intense desire to destroy 
Lota Kanna. It did not 
matter that the civil officer 
told him that all the informa- 
tion he had received pointed 
to the fact that the scandalous 
and audacious outrage of the 
attack was the work, not of 
Lota Kanna men at all, but 
of casual enterprising spirits, 
who were not impossibly prac- 
tical jokers. 

This insinuation made the 
General still more indignant, 
but he was persuaded by the 
non-combatant officers and by 
twenty-four hours’ reflection 
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that it would be wiser to pro- 
tect the camp, in a neighbour- 
hood with so much excellent 
cover, before beginning offens- 
ive operations, and so a palis- 
ade of tree-trunks was run 
up all round the position to 
prevent sudden attacks and 
discourage practical joking. 
This took a matter of two 
weeks or more, for there were 
not many axes available, and 
then arrangements were made 
for the attack. The villagers 
were known to have large 
numbers of small dug-outs, 
—light canoes made out of 
hollowed trees, and capable of 
holding five or six people each. 
Every householder had at least 
one, and some had more, so 
that it was clear that if they 
did not want to stand they 
could paddle across to the 
other side. It was therefore 
determined that one force 
should cross the river and 
march up the opposite bank ; 
another was to keep parallel 
on the camp side of the river; 
while the steam-launch was to 
ascend the stream itself and 
keep up communication be- 
tween the two columns. 
Meanwhile all the modified 
comfort of the camp was at 
an end. No one was allowed 
to go out for a walk, much 
less to shoot. Sentries chal- 
lenged the friendly villagers 
so vigorously and pertinaci- 
ously that they gave up coming 
altogether ; and the bluejackets 
hailed every passing craft on 
the river with a “boat ahoy,” 
and paddled off after them 
when they failed to reply com- 
prehensibly, as was naturally 
invariably the case when they 
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replied at all. The naval 
officer in command had some 
sense of humour, and gave his 
men imperative orders not to 
fire unless they were fired on. 
They never caught the startled 
native paddlers, but they had 
plenty of exercise and fur- 
nished quite a lot of diversion 
to the camp, which was all, 
their officer said, that was 
necessary. 

At last everything was 
ready. At dawn the British 
soldiers were towed across the 
river in sections, on bamboo 
rafts, and landed on the far 
bank. The skirmishing party 
found the village absolutely 
empty, and the houses and 
vegetable gardens cleared of 
everything portable. The 


troops then extended as far 
as possible at right angles to 
the river and marched on Lota 


Kanna. There were no thorns 
and prickly bushes, or at any 
rate not very many, but the 
growth was so thick that the 
men could only keep touch with 
one another by going at inter- 
vals of two yards, and then as 
often as not a man could not 
see his neighbour. Occasional 
ditches and the fences round 
houses made even this modified 
form of envelopment rather 
sketchy and _ unsatisfactory, 
but Lota Kanna was reached 
without anything whatever 
having happened, and without 
a single native having been 
seen. 

Here at last they found 
patches of open ground and 
reasonably defined footpaths, 
but the place was very far from 
being like the ordinary Europ- 
ean, or even the ordinary 
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Indian, village. The houses, 
all of them raised high off the 
ground on piles, stood well 
spaced away from one another, 
in groves of cocoanut and areca 
and toddy palms. There were 
clumps and rows and isolated 
patches of plantains, pome- 
granate bushes, limes, guavas, 
papayas, and other growths of 
what the babu calls the ver- 
nacular varieties. Plots of 
tobacco plants, and yams and 
sweet potatoes and wild mus- 
tard and other vegetables, were 
almost the only spaces that 
were not like the outskirt of 
a forest or the interior of a 
shrubbery. There was no 
knowing how far the village 
extended. It seemed to cover 
miles, and to have been laid 
out without any plan except 
the individual squatter’s fancy, 
and his inclination for a large 
or asmall enclosure. It might 
have been represented by a 
chess-board drawn by a person 
who had had very much too 
much to drink, or by some one 
afflicted with palsy. 

The Colonel was senior in 
the Army to the General. This 
added heat to a naturally 
choleric disposition. Since the 
campaign began he had left 
off shaving, and the result 
was to make him look absol- 
utely ferocious. The hair 
which grew round his face 
was of a fiery red, and stood 
out like an aureole, or the 
flames of the bottomless pit; 
and the sounds that came out 
of the middle of it were vol- 
canic, and seemed to induce a 
smell of sulphur. He was very 
much annoyed, and was at no 
pains to conceal it. He made 
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bitter remarks about the coun- 
try, and the village and the 
inhabitants of it, and the in- 
capacity of everybody in gen- 
eral who might have been sup- 
posed likely to be able to give 
some idea of the character of 
the place, or whose duty it 
was to supply any intelligence 
available. The senior officers, 
who knew him of old, listened 
stolidly or deferentially, and 
some of them tried to look 
sympathetic, but not one of 
them said a word. The 
Tommies grinned behind their 
hands and whispered, “ Ain’t 
he rippin’! Ain’t he a cough 
drop!” One zealous and 
enthusiastic young subaltern, 
newly joined, saluted and said, 
“Shall I fix bayonets, sir, and 
march through, and make a 
sketch-map of the place?” 
“Fix yourself in that bush, 
sir, and wait till somebody 


pulls you out,” stormed the 
Colonel. 

The Adjutant had mean- 
while passed word down the 
line to the river, and it was 
reported that the Garhwalis, 
the native regiment on the 


other side, were keeping 
abreast, and that they had 
seen nothing whatever either 
in front of them or on the 
water or on the bank farther 
up. The steam cutter was 
seen half a mile down-stream 
slowly coming up with the 
General and his staff. 

A few houses also had been 
entered, and were found to be 
practically empty. That is 
the normal state of Oriental 
houses to the unaccustomed 
view. There were paddles and 
fishing-nets in the rafters, hoes 
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and miscellaneous tools under 
the floor, two or three baskets 
and bins of grains or other 
food-stuffs, and a casual box 
or two. But the sleeping- 
mats and some stray clothes 
and blankets, and particularly 
the smouldering ashes in the 
square frames full of earth that 
did duty for fireplaces, showed 
that the villagers had only 
fled that morning. 

“Rotten lot they are,” said 
the Colonel. “No fight, no 
loot, no curios, not a cursed 
thing. And I gave up three 
months’ shooting leave to come 
here! Who was it said these 
people were brigands by nat- 
ure, sea-pirates by tradition, 
reckless of their own lives and 
thirsting for other people’s? 
Some cherubic curate or a 
Brummagem civilian, I sup- 
pose. You have a signaller 
on the bank, haven’t you, Mr 
Somers-Vine? Just flagwag 
the General that the blighters 
have scooted to Sheol. We'll 
beat through and burn the 
whole shoot on the way back. 
There isn’t even a cat in the 
blessed place. Tell him that, 
—but you needn’t use the 
exact words.” 

So the Adjutant signalled 
to the General: ‘Have pene- 
trated to centre of village 
without opposition. Head- 
man’s house empty, and this 
and court round religious 
building only open spots. Pro- 
pose skirmishing through to 
northern limits of village, 
which seems very large and 
straggling. Enemy, however, 
appears to have fied to hills.” 

The General replied: ‘‘ Do 
so, and destroy village as pro- 
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posed.” So the advance was 
sounded and the troops went on, 
breaking through fences more 
freely than before, and slash- 
ing down plantain-trees with 
the choppers some of them 
had found about the houses. 
All hope of a fight was 
given up now, and struggling 
through brushwood was not 
soothing to any one. It took 
them about half an hour to 
get through Lota Kanna, and 
then word was passed up from 
the river that another village 
could be seen round a bend, a 
quarter of a mile or so farther 
on. They marched as far as 
this, but it proved to be quite 
as empty as Lota Kanna itself. 
“What are we to do here, 
sir?” asked the Adjutant. 
“Oh, set it a-light. Burn 
every mortal thing that will 
burn,” said the Colonel. 


““We've got to punish some- 
body for this tomfoolery. I 
wish some of these secretary 
people had a turn at the 


thorns. I tripped and sat 
down on some of them just 
now. I can’t imagine why 
they wanted British troops for 
a show like this.” 

So the houses were set fire 
to. There were about twenty 
or thirty of them, mostly built 
of bamboo. They flared up 
like tinder, and the bamboos 
were soon exploding in a 
regular fusilade. After a 
matter of twenty minutes the 
column began to retire. The 
setting fire to the houses was 
naturally left to a fatigue- 
party with the rearguard, 
and the main body marched 
straight to the centre of Lota 
Kanna, where the headman’s 
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house was. They had not been 
there more than a few minutes 
when there was a bang, a 
singing in the air, and then a 
crash. Every one stared up 
at the sky. There was not 
much of it to be seen, on 
account of the trees, but al- 
most immediately another bang 
and an explosion left no doubt 
in any one’s mind as to what 
was happening. 

“TI suppose they are firing 
to celebrate the burning of the 
village, sir,” said the Adjutant, 
lighting a cigarette; “but I 
don’t see why they should do 
it with live shell, and it seems 
a little bit rash and incon- 
siderate to do it in this direc- 
tion.” 

“Tt’s that pestilential Faw- 
donsyde,” said the Colonel. 
“He's a raving maniac. I 
knew him at the Shop. He 
used to stack the mess waiters 
against the wall—on guest- 
nights, of course—and throw 
the table-knives and forks at 
them, South American fashion, 
—underhand, you know. He 
never did much damage, be- 
cause they were all round- 
headed, — no carving - knives 
naturally; but I remember 
he got old Bulpett, the man 
with the balloon waistcoat,— 
I daresay you remember hin, 
—in the middle. The knife 
jumped off him like a racket 
ball and caught Faw 
Hullo! there’s another one.” 

“Well, sir, I suppose it is 
good for the men’s nerves; 
but supposing the bluejackets 
begin with their rockets?” 

“Gad, yes! Good thing 
you thought of it. Send an 
orderly down: My compli- 
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ments to Major Fawdonsyde, 
and this is no time for firing 
quarterly ammunition. The 
sailors will know what I 


So an orderly was sent off 
by a path which led from the 
headman’s house straight to 
the river. He came running 
back in a couple of minutes 
and saluted: “The Brigade- 
Major’s lying dead in a clear- 
ing two hundred yards down 
by, sir.” 

“The Brigade-Major! What 
on earth was he doing here? 
Extend the men on the front 
and right and left flanks, Mr 
Somers- Vine, and tell them to 
fire on any one they see. How 
was Colonel D’EKath killed, 
Clarke ?”’ 

“T didn’t right see, sir. He 
was lying a little off the path 
in a pool of blood, sir. I came 


right back to report, sir; an’ 


I told Captain Hurly, and he’s 
gone on with five men to the 
river bank, sir.” 

“Go with him to the place, 
Somers-Vine. I'll stay here. 
What a cursed place it is to 
fight in! Can’t double a yard 
and can’t see three, and I 
shouldn’t be a bit better off 
if I shinned up one of these 
palms.” 

The Colonel paced angrily 
up and down, determined to 
do something, but absolutely 
uncertain where he should go 
and do it. In a very few 
minutes, however, there was a 
brisk outburst of firing, and 
then some confused shouts, 
and a hurried sounding of the 
“cease fire” from two bugles. 
The British troops skirmish- 
ing down towards the river 
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had come upon a party of 
Garhwalis skirmishing up from 
it. Fortunately the two 
parties were so close to one 
another that the bullets all 
flew high, and nobody was 
touched on either side. The 
Garhwali officers came in, and 
were promptly called up by 
the Colonel. 

“Well, gentlemen, what is 
the meaning of this? First 
of all, the battery tries to find 
our range, and then you come. 
firing into my skirmishers. I 
don’t know that either of you 
are to be complimented on your 
firing, but that is a matter of 
detail. What I should like to 
know is what it all means. 
And how did the Brigade- 
Major come to be killed? He 
wasn't killed by the guns, 
and I don’t suppose he killed 
himself.” 

The senior Garhwali officer 
was an exceedingly long, lanky 
man, who wore an eyeglass 
which he had a nervous habit 
of shifting from one eye to the 
other every few minutes, as if 
it helped him to collect his 
thoughts. He grimaced and 
said: “I think, sir, it was your 
men who opened the firing, but 
in any case we were hurried 
off as soon as we landed, with 
orders to shoot on any one we 
saw.” (‘ Most considerate !” in- 
terjected the Colonel.) “There 
is a good deal of excitement 
down at the river bank there, 
ever since the General came 
running in.” 

“Oh, he came running in, 
did he? Shouldn’t have 
thought—ahem !—Would you 
mind being so devilishly oblig- 
ing as to explain matters a 
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little bit? Except that we 
are made a cockshy of, we 
have realised nothing so far.” 

“Well, sir, they shouted to 
us to send over a couple of 
companies immediately. That 
took a little time in these log 
cockle-shells, and I came over 
in the first boat. I don’t 
know that I’ve got the hang 
of the thing yet, but I gather 
that it was something like this. 
As soon as the launch got 
abreast of the place where you 
signalled from, the General and 
all his staff landed and went 
up to see the village here. I 
think they proposed to lunch 
on shore. Anyhow they went, 
and we sent over five sepoys to 
do guardforthem. They went 
straight up to the house of the 
headman, and went in to have 
a look at it.” 

“What! this house here? 
This is the headman’s house.” 

‘* Indeed, sir. Most inter- 
esting,” and the Garhwali 
officer turned round and scrut- 
inised the house, first with the 
one eye and then with the 
other. 

“You can examine the place 
later, if you please. What I 
want to know is what on earth 
all this means.” 

“Quite so, sir. I can’t 
understand it: extraordinary 
affair altogether. When they 
got inside, they found a room 
full of women.” 

“A room full of women! 
Why, some of my men searched 
the house and found nothing. 
They’re not usually backward 
—hum.” 

“T don’t know about that. 
They must have missed some 
wing room, I suppose. Some 
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men have less luck than 
others. Anyhow, they found 


the women, and the ladies 
squealed for all they were 
worth. Then the civil officer, 
old Carbolton, spoke soothing 
words to them. He is good 
at the vernacular, I believe,” 

“Yes, he has told me that 
heaps of times, and he is great 
on what he calls ‘a few judic- 
ious words and a tranquillis- 
ing manner.’ I don’t know 
how often I have heard him 
say that a kindly address is 
worth far more than what he 
calls indiscriminate killing. 
Says there never should be 
any fighting, if the right way 
is taken.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard him say 
that in a long chair, with a 
whisky-and-soda, but it does 
not seem to work so well in 
practice—not with the women, 
anyhow. The more he talked 
sympathetically and _ dispas- 
sionately to them, the more 
they shrieked. The staff gal- 
lopers grinned, and the General 
threatened to tell the Mem- 
Sahib, and then, all of a sud- 
den, there was the dickens of 
a harish outside, yelling and 
loosing-off guns. They rushed 
out of the house, and found 
one of our men laid out with 
a spear through the neck,”—he 
looked about him and said, 
‘“‘There’s a stain on the grass 
there,—I suppose that’s the 
place. The other four were 
firing for all they were worth 
into the jungle —somewhere 
over there, I suppose. The 
natives’ volley did not seem 
to have done anybody any 
harm apparently, but as soon 
as the General’s party came 
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out there was a regular volley 
of spears, thrown javelin-fash- 
ion, buzzing about their ears. 
Well, it appears they were so 
certain that you had cleared 
out the enemy, that nobody 
but the Brigade-Major had any 
arms with him, and he had no- 
thing better than his sword.” 

“Cleared out the enemy!” 
growled the Colonel. “We 
cleared them out as effectually 
as anybody could. I don’t 
know what more we could 
have done. The men went 
through the place not far 
off touching one another. You 
can’t put that jungle through 
a sieve, or a milk-strainer, or 
even @ gravel-screen. If they 
were there at all, they must 
have been in some of these 
ditches, or clumps of bushes, 
or underground altogether. I 
expect they were brought in 
by old Carbolton and his 
shrieking hussies.” 

“No doubt you are correct, 
sir. I expect the party came 
back specially to fetch the 
women, when they saw you 
were burning the village 
farther up. It was just the 
luck of Carbolton’s speechify- 
ing that gave them a line 
where they were to be found. 
Anyhow they were there, and 
the General’s party came to 
the conclusion, without much 
hesitation, that it was no 
manner of use staying there 
out in the open to be shied at, 
so they retired on the river.” 

“ Ran, I think you said?” 

“ Well, the General certainly 
came in perhaps a little bit 
hurriedly, and Carbolton was 
close beside him. The General 
of course wanted to issue orders 
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as soon as possible to have some 
of our men brought across the 
river to have a shy at the 
enemy. We did not waste any 
time, I can assure you. We 
had been there the best part 
of two hours doing nothing. 
We scrambled into the dug- 
outs,— there are hundreds of 
them got together now, — and 
then we skirmished up, hacking 
our way through the brush 
with kookries, as you perceive, 
sir.” 

“But how did the Brigade- 
Major get killed?” 

“T have only just heard that 
he is killed. The Staff knew 
nothing of it.” 

The Adjutant had come in 
while they were talking, and 
now said, “I was just going to 
tell you, sir. I fancy he must 
have stayed to command the 
Garhwali regiment. The sur- 
geon has been down, and says 
he was undoubtedly killed by 
a spear-thrust through the 
heart and the lungs. He says it 
must have been a stab, probably 
from the front. The spear 
can’t have been thrown. The 
Major’s sword is gone, but he 
is wearing his scabbard, and 
nothing has been taken from 
the body except his helmet. 
We have found all the Garhwali 
guard, too. Three of them are 
dead. They seem to have been 
killed returning, for they were 
at intervals down the path. 
One of them is not likely to 
get back to camp alive, and the 
fifth is so badly wounded that 
I did not like to question him 
much. Apparently the spear- 
men rushed in on them and 
hacked some of them, at any 
rate, down with their knives. 
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I sent the two wounded men 
and the dead bodies down to 
the river with the bluejackets.” 

“Bluejackets! What were 
they doing up here?” 

“T fancy they were looting, 
sir. They said they came on 
shore to stretch their legs, and 
ran up when they heard the 
noise. They got in for the last 
of the fight, anyhow, and saved 
the last two Garhwalis. They 
say so, anyhow, and I daresay 
they are right. They saw a 
lot of natives hacking at the 
sepoys, and shot two of them, 
and the rest ran away. There 
were no natives’ bodies, but I 
daresay they carried off their 
dead.” 

‘‘Where are the bluejackets?” 

“T sent them back to the 
river with the stretcher-party. 
Probably the launch will take 
the wounded men straight back 
to the camp hospital.” 

At this moment another 
party of Garhwalis came in. 
The officer came up and said, 
‘“We are sent in support, sir. 
Have you any orders?” 

‘No orders,” said the Colonel. 
‘“We have about five times as 
many men as we need, and 
there isn’t room in this ravel- 
ment for any more knots. We 
have skirmishers out all round, 
and the party burning the 
village will soon be in. Does 
the General know we are here? 
I see he has stopped the gun. 
That’s one complication the 
less, thank goodness!” 

“He must know you are here 
by this time, sir. We met a 
bluejacket helping Colclough 
down to the river.” 

“Another bluejacket! and 
Colclough! It seems to me 
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that everybody has been having 
an afternoon walk over here, 
And what did Colclough need 
helping for?” 

‘“‘He had lost a lot of blood, 
sir. He was jabbed all over 
like a pincushion. He had a 
rooster under his arm, but he 
hadn’t got that revolver of his.” 

“What! that twenty-cham- 
ber, double-storey, half-a-stone- 
weight thing? I thought he 
slept with it, and had it put 
beside his coffee for chota hazri, 
and weighted his papers in the 
office with it, and always had 
it loaded. . I believe everybody 
has clean gone off his head, 
stark staring mad. They send 
me with my whole regiment 
here, and that does not mean 
that it is a place for girls’ 
seminaries to take walks in. 
Then they open fire on me 
with the guns, and then your 
skirmishers come and blaze 
into my men. As if that 
was not enough, people who 
have no business here at all, 
and who are supposed to be 
able to defend themselves at 
any rate, come strolling here 
as if they were going to a 
christening or a wedding, or 
as if this were the place to 
study the minute forms of 
the vegetable kingdom. And 
what, may I ask, was Quarter- 
master Colclough doing there? 
I didn’t even know that he 
had left camp.” 

“T fancy he came simply on 
the off-chance of picking up 
some loot, but he didn’t leave 
his revolver behind. He did 
not explain how he got there, 
or what he had come for,—in 
fact, he was in a pretty bad 
way from loss of blood, though 
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the bluejacket had bandaged 
him as well as he could. All 
he said was, that as he was 
going along a path he heard 
some firing, and went to see 
what was the matter. At the 
first turn in the path three 
natives, with spears, ran 
straight at him. He blazed 
off right into the face of the 
centre one, a big long fellow. 
The man was killed on the 
spot, stumbled on to Colclough, 
knocked him over, and fell flat 
on his chest. The other two 
could not get at Colclough 
except at the sides. They 
gave him some nasty gashes 
on the ribs and in the arms, 
but nothing vital. No doubt 
they would have settled him 
if they had had the time; but 
the bluejacket heard the re- 
volver shot, and came up and 
shot one with his carbine, and 
the other bolted.” 

“It seems to me the blue- 
jackets had the best of it all 
round. And what was this 
one doing there? He was 
stretching his legs too, I sup- 
pose, and needed his carbine 
to help him to do it. Gentle- 
men,” said the Colonel, “I’ve 
seen a good deal of service, 
and I have never thought it 
advisable to go without arms 
in an enemy’s country, and I 
don’t see any reason to change 
my mind now. You need not, 
of course, necessarily arm your- 
selves if you are going to a 
swimming-bath or for a lawn- 
tennis tournament or fielding- 
out at cricket, but when you 
are on business do try and be 
business-like.” 

“Yes, sir; quite so, sir. I 
shan’t forget it,” said the 
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Garhwali subaltern. “The 
bluejacket told us a little 
more about it. Colclough was 
for following the third man, 
and started off in such a hurry 
that he forgot all about his 
double - decked revolver. He 
hadn’t gone ten paces when 
he tumbled into a_ buffalo- 
wallow or a grassy ditch or 
something of the kind. The 
funny thing was that he stuck 
to the rooster all through. 
He kept it under his arm all 
the time, and still had it when 
we met him. The bluejacket 
dragged him out and said, 
‘Beg pardon, sir, but I ain’t 
got my bandoliers, and I don’t 
rightly think as how we could 
ketch that nigger; and if 
you'll excuse my mentionin’ 
it, sir, but you're bleedin’ 
horrid.’ ‘What's it all about?’ 
said Colclough. ‘That’s more 
than I can tell ye, sir,’ said 
the bluejacket. ‘Me and Bill 
Christmas and Jack Sunshine 
was havin’ a walk admirin’ the 
palms and the cucumbers, sir, 
when we hears firin’ and 
shoutin’, and right fornenst 
us we sees them black devils 
spearin’ the Ghariwallies. 
There’s most of them dead, 
sir; but the blacks ran away, 
and I heard you, sir, and came 
here, and that’s all I know 
about it.’ ‘Captain Colclough,’ 
said the bluejacket, ‘was for 
looking for the General, but 
he lost such a lot of blood that 
I tied him up with bits of my 
coat, and I was takin’ him to 
the boat when I met you, sir.’” 

At this moment an A.D.C. 
came to explain that the 
guns had been fired to warn 
the British party. He also 
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brought orders from the Gen- 
eral to skirmish as far as 
possible towards the hills, and 
confirmed the instructions to 
burn everything inflammable 
and destroy everything that 
could be destroyed. 

The Tommies and Garhwalis 
had already expanded from 
the headman’s house as a 
centre, like the circles in a 
pool of water when a stone 
is thrown in. They now got 
orders to continue the advance ; 
but they saw nothing, and got 
worse and worse hung up in 
the jungle. So they were re- 
called in a couple of hours, 
and it was far on in the 
afternoon before they were got 
together again. 

Late at night the two 
columns got back to camp. 
Nobody had much to say 
about the affair that night 
or for days afterwards. The 
whole thing needed too much 
explaining, and it was too 
much like a four-move prob- 
lem at chess or a left declara- 
tion at bridge from four threes 
and a four with three micro- 
scopic spades. 
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The General, indeed, in hig 
despatch explained it so ad- 
mirably that none of the force 
recognised the affair, and he 
got a C.B. and was commended 
for his action under trying 
circumstances. 

Somehow or other the civil 
officer, who was extremely bald 
and had grown-up daughters, 
acquired the reputation of 
being a wild profligate. He 
afterwards published a book 
about the country, and dis- 
played so much knowledge of 
the family life and customs of 
the tribesmen that some ladies 
called him a hardened monster. 
But he never could be got to 
talk of the Lota Kanna affair, 
nor, for the matter of that, 
could any one who had had 
anything to do with it. 

The Expeditionary Force re- 
mained there for the best part 
of a year, but they had no 
fighting, and the “ Murdering 
Maharajah” was eventually 
caught by a small party of 
rural police miles away on the 
sea -coast. He was hanged, 
and the force went back to 
India. 
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BY “BEN 


Ir has been said, more or 
less truthfully, that the nearest 
road to the knowledge of an 
Englishman of a certain class 
is Sport. In the same way 
a real comprehension of the 
Italian peasant can only be 
achieved by entering into the 
gaining of his livelihood. There 
are many ways, with perhaps 
not much to choose between 
them, of doing this. The 
North Italian is not an idle 
man, much as he occasionally 
enjoys loafing, and his heart 
is wholly in his work. The 
foreigner whose desire lies in 
that direction can learn much 
of the character of the Ligurian 
if he helps to shake the olives 
down, or deigns to assist the 
women in the far more arduous 
task of picking them up. The 
theory may seem far-fetched, 
but the very scenery alters, to 
become more delightful, with 
a knowledge of the people. 
Artists are usually the quickest 
to gain the sympathy of the 
peasant. There are many 
things less desirable than on 
a still autumn evening to 
watch from the crest of a 
hill the light fading gradually, 
terrace by terrace, till the last 
bronze of the afterglow is lost 
below the grey of the olives in 
a quiet sea, while the final 
quiver of light passes to dark- 
ness, and silence takes the 
place of the dry rattle of the 
canes that shakes the olives 
down. The women balance 
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baskets on the red handker- 
chiefs that bind their hair, 
and melt into the dusk by 
torrent-ways or steps up the 
hillsides that the ages have 
turned to every angle; while 
the lords of creation, free from 
any burden, cheer their way 
with a high-sung patois ballad. 
There are other occupations, 
too, less pleasant than lending 
the hand of an amateur at the 
golden end of summer to the 
harvest of the vintage. Often 
the path that leads to the vine- 
yard threads a pine-wood, fit- 
ting its line to the lip of the 
cliff till it seems the merest 
accidental shadow on a preci- 
pice. The land that holds the 
vines may be no more than a 
few square yards of earth that 
plaster a projecting rock. To 
a stranger, at any rate, the 
heat and labour of the work is 
paid for by the surroundings. 
Below the eyrie, where the 
grapes are nursed, perhaps two 
hundred feet below, the sea is 
a rival of the sky in a duel of 
absolute blueness ; the scent of 
the wild lavender and thyme, 
crushed by bare feet on the 
rocky path, is mixed with the 
hot smell of the pines, that 
feeds violence of spirit and 
body. Perhaps the only visible 
cloud is a column of smoke 
rising straight into the air 
from some contadino’s cottage. 
In this work there is heat 
and sweat, much laughter and 
an infinity of colour. The 
21 
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life of the maritime Italian 
may be hard, but he finds a 
relief in a philosophy drawn 
in strong draughts from the 
sunlight, in an absence of all 
acrimony, and in moods as 
varying but as vital as his 
own climate. 

If a traveller is anxious to 
tread outside the beaten road, 
and to see something of the 
real life of the people, he can 
hardly do better than to make 
a fisherman his friend and join 
in the pesca al fiigo, as the 
Genoese call fire-fishing. Here 
he will see a serious way of 
earning bread, and combine it 
with a sport not easily sur- 
passed in  picturesqueness. 


Zest is lent to this industry, 
if such it can be called, by the 
uncertainty that attends it. 
The work goes for something, 
the wood for the fire again 
means trouble to collect or 


money to buy oil to give the 
water an artificial calmness, 
and, perhaps not the least 
part of the price to an Italian 
peasant, sleep. If you put 
the question to an Italian, as 
I have often done, he will 
answer, “Eh per la pesca 
basta prendere dei pesci!” (It’s 
enough to catch fish! ), but he 
will go on to explain that while 
the fire-fishing gives the most 
incident, it requires more cost. 

The essentials and prelimin- 
aries are easy to describe. The 
night must be dark and the 
sea quiet—so quiet that a hun- 
dred feet above the water the 
lapping of the waves is barely 
heard. In the boat, which is 
slouching and heavily built, 
meant as she is for the con- 
veyance of German tourists in 


the day-time, is fixed a strong 
iron cage. This framework 
projects beyond the bows and 
supports the resinous pinewood, 
which burns fiercely if there 
is the slightest breath of air; 
while directly behind it the 
fiociniere takes his _ stand, 
armed with a formidable har- 
poon, varying from about ten 
to twelve feet in length. When 
all is ready, the gussu or 
boat draws slowly away from 
the quay, rowed in accord- 
ance with instructions delivered 
in an inharmonious monotone 
of patois,—aranca (row hard), 
chaning owa (now gently), arezi 
di feuia (go outside), drento dal 
scheuigio (among the rocks),— 
or with tremendous excitement 
and a greater hiss than the 
oar makes in the water, Sshiiya 
shiya (backwater). This jargon 
is not taught in the Berlitz 
school, and is indeed odious to 
Italians. It is perhaps as well 
to warn the foreigner that 
unless Genoese comes naturally 
to him, as the first form of 
Italian which he has learnt, he 
had much better not attempt it. 
A Cockney grocer could hardly 
be less tepid to a candidate for 
the L.C.C. who accosted him 
with a cordial “Hare you 
feeling ’arty to-day?” than a 
Genoese to a foreigner who 
chose this manner of ingrati- 
ation. Except in the remote 
places of the hills, where noth- 
ing but the dialect is talked, 
the language of the grammars 
is best. The Italians gener- 
ally are not competitive. They 
will teach the foreigner to bind 
the vine, to shorten sail, to pull 
in the nets, but, as in the case 
of the writer, the incompetent 
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with the harpoon had best 
resign himself to watch, ap- 
plaud, and provide the workers 
with cigarettes. By these 
means he may attain at any 
rate a temporary popularity. 
For though the fire-fisher will 
make his commission out of 
the forestiere on his wood, 
time, and labour, his craft is 
sacred, and affection even more 
than money is required to make 
him resign his strike to a 
bungler. 

As the boat moves across 
the water to its destination 
among the rocks, the dark sea 
foams into light, and a shining 
line on the right and on the 
left of the bows merges into 
one dim radiance behind the 
stern. Generally it is the 
shallows below the cliffs that 
are explored, and if you turn 
your face towards the helm 
(which is not used) and your 
back to the bonfire, the only 
points of light in the world are 
where a few steady stars find 
their way through a break in 
the pine branches, or the un- 
certain sparkle of phosphor- 
escent ripples. 

No one, I think, ever for- 
gets his first impressions of 
this sport, and though a de- 
tailed description is difficult, I 
will attempt a rough sketch. 
The first effect is dazzling, and 
eyes that are half blinded by 
the flaring crimson in the end 
of the boat fail at the begin- 
ning to penetrate the green 
stillness of the water. Then 
gradually, as one’s sight be- 
comes accustomed to new 
conditions, curious sea crea- 
tures appear below the ripple 
and refraction of the near 
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surface and stare up from the 
chasms of the rocks or from 
the indeterminate twilight, 
where pine-torch and shifting 
seaweed struggle for mastery. 
Fish seem to lie like shadows 
congealed between two un- 
certainties—almost, one would 
say, a part of the darkness of 
some fissure, detached, and 
thrown up tentatively towards 
the inquisitive fire. Before the 
dim shapelessness has time to 
melt in the depths, or to be- 
come more definite, the har- 
pooner proves the reality of 
the hanging shadow. There 
is a splash as the spear with 
its ten teeth drives down to 
the fish, and a thread of light 
rises from every prong. With 
the same suddenness the spear 
returns through a turmoil of 
the waters; dripping phos- 
phorus answers the phosphorus 
of the sea, and a sickly illum- 
ination, which drowns the re- 
flection of the stars, marks the 
place of the blow. A burst of 
execration or jubilant voices 
proclaim the failure or success 
of the strike. The dark Italian 
faces, sombre in the firelight, 
are intent upon their business, 
and eager eyes read the quiet 
water as a scholar reads a 
page. The brunt of the work 
and responsibility fall upon the 
spearsman in the bows, for 
other duties besides that of 
striking devolve on him. His 
hand must be quick with the 
oil-can, to soothe the ripple 
at the moment of its birth 
back to a perfect transparency, 
while his eyes are not only 
strained in a perpetual ex- 
amination of the sea, but meet 
the continual glare of the light, 
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which on the open water and in 
a faint breeze sometimes breaks 
into a cloud of sparks that 
make a halo round his head. 
Hugging the rocks is not, 
however, or at certain seasons 
may not be, the whole work 
of the night: sometimes fish- 
ing in the open is possible. 
Amusement here, if any is to 
be had, is of a more boisterous 
kind. The object is a species of 
eel which I can only call by 
the Genoese name of “agu- 
ing.” The boat is rowed fast 
with the strength that two 
men can put into pushing the 
oars. Occasionally, if one is in 
luck, lithe creatures, varying 
from eight to eighteen inches, 
flash like a sword thrust into 
the light. These “aguing” are 
worth describing. They re- 
semble eels more than any 
other fish, but are distinguished 
by a fairly long beak, like that 
of a bird, and, when cooked, 
green bones. In the estima- 
tion of the fisherman they are 
“fing,” of delicate flesh, and 
a good deal coveted. Their 
capture requires a very good 
eye, since they swim furiously, 
plunging suddenly into visibil- 
ity, and then, with a wake of 
phosphorus, shooting back into 
the night. More than any 
other fish, except perhaps their 
antitype the sluggish octopus, 
they are attracted by the light, 
which the fishermen say they 
mistake for “the early light of 
heaven ”—1.¢., the rising moon. 
Their fury for the light is so 
great that I have known them 
to jump into the boat. Busi- 
ness gives way to pure sport in 
this form of fishing, and the 
scene is as vivid as anything 
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one could well wish to see. 
The amateur is patronisingly 
given a hand-net and a back 
seat, but the expert, with 
sparks that volley round his 
head as the wood crackles with 
the rush of the boat, and 
oaths as sonorous and regular 
as the beat of the Mediter- 
ranean, drives his harpoon a 
couple of feet ahead of every 
flash in the sea. Here a suc- 
cessful stroke is a great achieve- 
ment. Voices are raised, eyes 
and teeth flash in the bronzed 
faces under the firelight, and 
the harpooner congratulates 
himself with a vanity as naive 
as that of a child. The other 
side to this picture, and it isa 
side which is by no means rare, 
is less cheerful. If no eels or 
sardines appear, a thousand 
reasons for their absence are 
given, not one of which dispels 
the gloom. The strenuous 
climate makes a strenuous 
fishing, and I lack the courage 
to transcribe the words I have 
heard used as a welcome to 
one small sardine which con- 
stituted the sole result of an 
hour’s pesca. On these occa- 
sions the fate of a little fish is 
often dramatic, since with ob- 
jurgations and sea-water for 
its sauce it is eaten raw by the 
aggravated fisherman. 

The least practised because 
least lucrative form of fire- 
fishing is the most picturesque: 
its “game” is the disgusting 
octopus, and its mise en scéne & 
cavern where a boat cannot 
penetrate. It is usually found 
in the shallows of the rocks, 
and cannot resist the spell of 
the light. One must frankly 
admit that the capture of one 
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of the beasts is a revolting 
incident in an _ enchanting 
night. The “polpo” (an ono- 
matopoetic word if ever there 
was one) is a cheap and 
common food in maritime Italy. 
In a village which I have in 
mind I knew an ancient man 
who had the audacity to set 
up an hotel whose menu 
consisted entirely of octopus. 
His excuse was that he was 
deaf and dumb, and also prob- 
ably a little mad, though 
from his other deficiencies the 
degree of this last failing was 
not easily arrived at. His 
occupation was simple in the 
extreme, and consisted only in 
paddling round the rocks with 
ared rag in tow. This colour 
attracts the octopus, which, 
once it has seized upon an 
object, never willingly relin- 
quishes it. Who, I once asked 
another fisherman, ever goes to 
that hotel, and why? “Eh 
poveretto ci vanno per carita,” 
he said. (Poor man, they 
go for the sake of charity.) 
Charity in this form, however, 
had its limits, and the mute 
was obliged to give up his 
experiment. The life of this 
man’s brother is an instance 
of the kindness of Italians gen- 
erally and of individual wrong- 
headedness. This peasant 
lived fourteen years as an 
outlaw in the mountain to 
escape his military service. 
During this period he was kept 
by the contadini, his hiding- 
place was never betrayed, and 
every now and then, when it 
was certain that the cara- 
binieri would not be present, 
he attended a festa. This is, 
however, a digression. 
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One’s first experience in fire- 
fishing is not improved by the 
capture of totano or polpo, or 
even sepia, which squirts ink on 
everything in its vicinity. In 
the clean water itself the oc- 
topus is a pink indecency, and, 
if struck, comes an abominable 
writhing nakedness into the 
boat. The subsequent career 
of the animal is kind in its 
quickness and simplicity, but 
most unsavoury, and better 
left free from investigation. 
The real home of these fish is 
the cave. Ridiculous as it may 
appear, even in the day-time 
there is something almost 
gruesome in leaving the sun- 
shine and penetrating to a 
place that seems a dim autoch- 
thony of shadows. A greater 
contrast can hardly be con- 
ceived than that which exists 
between the exhilaration of the 
violent outer air where perhaps 
one has been perspiring at an 
oar, and the dank lifelessness 
of the vault. The blaze and 
revel of the sea are exchanged 
for an illumination, pale as a 
disease, that haunts the sides 
and angles of the cavern; and 
the shade, so welcome on the 
mountain against the strong 
sun, is very different to the 
moist darkness of the “caii.” 
It is a pleasure all the after- 
noon to listen to the whisper of 
the wind among the pine-trees, 
but the lisp of stagnant waters 
intruding into the hollow places 
of the earth becomes sickening 
in five minutes. Yet the ante- 
chambers are delightful. Clear 
pools, enamelled with coralline 
and shells, shine tranquilly 
among the rocks. Here, though 
naturally there is none of the 
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exuberance of the ocean, the 
sea-water is not entirely starved 
of life by the barrier of 
stone, but keeps and wears its 
memory. Above the anemones 
that splash these pools with red, 
the water looks like air, faintly 
coloured and made visible, 
while at intervals the quiver of 
some outer current sends an 
influence of light flickering up 
the rocks. It is only beyond 
the first or second arch, where 
day is utterly extinguished 
and the space about one be- 
comes a hall of audience for 
shadows, that the place grows 
horrible. Pallid colours, like 
the dreams of a madman, 
creep through a shuddering 
twilight up rocks whose gaunt- 
ness is scarred with red lichen, 
lurid above and sallow below 
by the margin of the water, 
where the stones are slimy 
with the stagnation of ages. 
The only sound is the stale 
wash that sucks at the lip of 
the boulders in distant corners. 
The pine-torch may show some 
remnant of life in scarlet sea- 
fruit, glowing like a bloated 
rose just under a greasy film 
of foam, or clinging like Dead 
Sea apples at its edge. This 
description is, however, hardly 
alluring, and I prefer to en- 
courage the persevering reader 
with other sides of the picture. 

Not the least interesting 
part of the sport is the con- 
versation of the natives, for 
the Italian of the rural dis- 
tricts combines a picturesque- 
ness of diction and a bonne 
camaraderie that are not 
easily rivalled. Everything in 
heaven or on earth is at once 
and fluently accounted for by 
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a reason; but to the searcher 
after knowledge, the reason it- 
self often requires a long ex- 
planation. For instance, when 
the sport has been unusually 
bad, I have heard the Church 
acrimoniously attacked, and 
traced the origin of the venom 
to a supposed scomunica (ex- 
communication), unquestion- 
ably the result of a meeting 
on the quay with the parish 
priest! The weather prophet 
is every man’s trade where life 
depends in any form upon the 
sea, and if the pupil is willing, 
there are always many masters 
ready to teach him infallible 
ways of predicting storm or 
sunshine. If, for instance, the 
dolphins go northwards, good 
weather is certain, but if their 
way is to the east, wind may 
be expected. The dolphins go 
to the south and west for the 
inadequate reason that it is 
merely “the will of the beast.” 
And the old fishermen will 
sometimes speak of the ancient 
superstition that says these 
creatures when they die change 
to all the colours of the rainbow. 

Two odd facts which one 
would not be likely to credit 
if they had not been often 
proved, concern a fish known 
locally as the bajella, and 
the octopus. The first, for a 
fish, exhibits an astonishing 
originality of which the Geno- 
ese seem proud. It has the 
habit of leaving the water 
and lying on the rocks some 
inches above its level—not by 
accident, as so often happens 
with other fishes, but on pur- 
pose: after a certain time it 
returns to its own element. 
The octopus, however, is sup- 
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posed occasionally to surpass 
this feat, since it leaves the 
water in search of prey! I 
have never seen either of these 
eccentricities of sea-life, but 
that both occur is certain. The 
octopus can live a long time, 
without apparerat discomfort, 
out of water, and is able to 
climb with his tentacles, so 
that the erratic behaviour 
above described is not as start- 
ling as it at first appears. 
Other fish that are frequently 
taken are sardines (lupo di 
mare, supposed to be the best 
of Mediterranean creatures) 
and conger eels, which last 
are an unpleasant catch for 
those who follow the sport 
for the sake of the scenery. 
Of all the results of this fish- 
ing there is none more beau- 
tiful than the small mincia 
del re (plate of the king)—a 
tiny creature that looks like 
a filigree of green, gold, and 
silver, and seems to emulate 
every colour of the rainbow. 
Toachieve popularity amongst 
the fishermen, it is almost essen- 
tial occasionally to show, how- 
ever little one may feel it, 
an intense excitement. Good 
and cheering though his inten- 
tions might be, an Englishman 
would be convicted of the 
worst kind of bad faith if 
on a blank drizzling day he 
“viewed” an imaginary fox 
as a tonic for a depressed 
field. This deception is prac- 
tised openly, and with what 
amounts to public approval, 
by the best fiociniere whom 
I know. An Italian must 
have his audience and his 
emotion ; and though this par- 
ticular man has fished all his 
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life with his brothers, he can- 
not be engaged in his trade 
for half an hour without a 
sensation. Although the same 
farce has been played for many 
nights in the year, his family 
respond—not from a sense of 
loyalty, or even deceiving 
itself, but because the South 
is attracted by any form of 
enthusiasm whatever its origin 
may be. When the long call 
of a peasant on his homeward 
road comes down from the 
pines above the cliff — “ A-a 
pijau-u?” (Have you taken?) 
—it is the recognised orator 
of the crew who answers, 
often so exuberantly that one 
fails to connect his reply with 
the uninspiriting night one has 
just passed. 

There are other aspects of 
this form of winning bread 
that have an equal charm, 
but on which space does not 
allow me to dwell. With the 
final cigarette during the row 
home, the chorus of good 
wishes at the end, with fire- 
flies dancing round one, and 
the continual accompaniment 
of the incense of the night, 
I will leave fire- fishing for 
another form of the same 
sport. 

The maritime village of 
North Italy lives as much 
by its fishing as by the 
vineyard or the oliveyard; and 
though the harvest of the sea 
is most appreciated by fire- 
light, other ways by which 
tribute is taken from it have 
also their interest. If a 
stranger wishes to see “ occhi- 
ate” (so-called from the mark- 
ing of their scales, those with 
eyes) caught, he must have a 
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fairly good head and india- 
rubber shoes. 

Climbing is a serious part of 
the fisherman’s life, though not 
one that he takes into account 
as the Alpine guide. The rocks 
are his ladder to the fish, 
and on them he seems almost 
in a different element. From 
childhood upwards, by force of 
circumstances, the rocks are 
his friends; and generally, by 
the touch of the cliff, an Italian 
can tell its quality — where 
the pudding-stone is rotten 
(marcio), and where the hand- 
holds that the wind and mor- 
dant salt have worn are 
reliable. The peasant, with a 
fishing -rod and a bucket of 
bait, swinging his way down 
a precipice apparently perpen- 
dicular, though often easy to 
descend from its great rough- 
ness, is a fine sight, though 
not to be compared with the 
grace and ease of a native on 
his mettle and who has served 
his time in the navy. To some 
of these people equilibrium 
seems a sixth sense, and the 
perpendicular an unconsidered 
incident in their progress. The 
Japanese in their wrestling, as 
the ancient Persians in their 
equestrianism, believe that the 
intellect of strength lies in 
acquiescing in, rather than re- 
sisting, other forces; and the 
Ligurian is apparently of the 
same mind. There seems al- 
most a give and take between 
man and stone, a communion 
that forces into existence a 
way where before there was 
nothing but naked sheerness. 
Though he is working with 
his whole body from his hands 
to his bare feet, there is no 
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obvious strain or effort on 
the climber’s part. His anat- 
omy lends itself to the rock, 
and every muscle of his body 
seems to indulge each curve 
and slab of stone, which in 
their turn give an incompre- 
hensible support. 

Though no native of these 
parts would think of calling 
himself a guide, the risks they 
are ready to incur in conduct- 
ing foreigners are not light, and 
their energy and loyalty are 
unbounded. Once, it is true, I 
remember an instance when a 
foreigner was standing pre- 
cariously upon the back of a 
native, on a ledge barely big 
enough to give him security: 
the shelf to be climbed pro- 
jected rather outwards, and a 
failure to achieve it led to a 
drop which meant the end. 
The Englishman, not unnatur- 
ally, was anxious, and, stand- 
ing on the Italian’s shoulders, 
postponed the evil moment. 
The latter finally asked me to 
translate this lugubrious sen- 
tence to the signore: “It is 
better for one to die than 
two. If you cannot go up, 
I will say good-bye and climb 
down,” which, as a goad, 
was perfectly successful. But 
another case is more typical of 
the behaviour of the Ligurian 
under difficulties. A friend of 
mine, with nerves that were 
inadequate to the occasion, in 
climbing a cliff, contrived so 
badly that he had to rely on a 
slightly jutting rock for the 
support of one knee, and for 
sole hand-hold the ankle of an 
Italian above him. The Ligur- 
ian, his own strength nearly 
exhausted, said simply, “I can 
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hold on for one more minute ; 
after that we shall fall.” Yet 
in climbing, as in other things, 
the Italian is not made of un- 
alloyed gold. He will take 
risks without thinking, as an 
Englishman would not; but if 
his little finger is broken, 
“guai al mondo,” woe to the 
world, and the scene of his 
misadventure echoes with loud 
complaints of his pain and dis- 
appointment. 

The Italian, however, climbs 
with a definite object, as has 
been said, to fish, and the 
“occhiate” can only be reason- 
ably looked for in certain 
weather. In stormy weather 


they are most easily caught. 
They may be tempted with 
different bait,—pills of bread 
upon the hook, or the floating 
nautilus which occasionally 
makes the sea purple, called 
by the Italians “barchetta di 


san Pietro,” or in the dialect 
“rusu.” 

In rough weather the “ occhi- 
ate” come to the shore for 
shelter, and in the broken 
water of the rocks take the 
bait. The best position is 
usually one that lies behind a 
buttress of the cliff, which 
affords a measure of protec- 
tion against the full assault 
of the storm. The strength 
of the wave is broken upon 
the surface outside, and the 
tongues of foam which pene- 
trate into these passages suffi- 
ciently obscure the water. 
Many, the writer included, 
lack the necessary patience for 
this pursuit, but pass their 
time happily, if unprofitably, 
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in watching the storm. A 
curious fascination grows so 
constantly, that after a few 
minutes it is difficult to tear 
oneself away. The sea is per- 
haps most magnificent at sun- 
set, when every reverberation 
of its thunder on the cliff is 
accompanied with a glory of 
coloured spray. There are 
some places where, by taking 
advantage of a column of rock 
that leans outward from the 
face of the mountain, one can 
safely descend to the level of 
the water. From such an 
asylum one can see a wall of 
blue sea, embroidered with 
bubbles of light like tiny stars, 
surge and crash against the 
wall of stone, whose touch 
turns the blue to white. The 
strength of the wave that 
seemed a tower of blue is 
suddenly changed to a passion 
of snow that flashes up to 
absorb all the redness of the 
sunset, and from pinnacles and 
arches of light which are 
bridged by rainbows, falls back 
into a cauldron of hissing sea, 
adding another note to the 
music of its echoes. So till the 
sunset fades, one can watch 
blue, reincarnated in silver, 
and silver conquered by gold, 
through a veil of spray that 
looks like a shower of jewels. 
Those who care to try the 
experiment by making friends 
with Ligurian fishermen will 
find that the old proverb, which 
says of the country and the 
people, “Mare senza _ pesci, 
donne senza vergogna, uomini 
senza fede,” is at any rate not 
wholly true. 
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THE LAND OF THE GIRVII. 


BY A FELLOW OF KING’. 


IF you go into the lodge of 
the porter at Trinity you shall 
find in it a room adorned with 
photographs, and these one and 
all representations of the chapel, 
courts, and avenues of no other 
College than Trinity itself. 
Now some might say that this 
porter was but a silly fellow, 
because he was at the pains to 
surround himself with pictures 
of what he could not choose 
but see each time he put his 
head outside the porter’s lodge. 
It may be so; but I shall not 
insist on this view of his con- 
duct, because I am about to do 
something of very much the 
same kind myself. I am going 
to make some observations on 
the aspect of Cambridge and 
the surrounding country, sup- 
plementing them with remarks 
on the impression made by 
each on the minds of men of 
eminence and perception who 
have preceded us here. 

It seems that we, the resid- 
ent members of the University 
of Cambridge, are much to be 
pitied by reason of the climate 
in which it is our lot to dwell. 
I remember having seen a pass- 
age in an old topographical 
work in which the writer— 
Leland, if I am not mistaken— 
describes how he stood on the 
summit of Gogmagog Hills, and 
how, as he looked towards the 
fenny districts towards the 
north-east, his “spirit bled” 


to think of the poor folks who 
were condemned to pass their 
lives in “so thick and unwhole- 
some an atmosphere.” And it 
is thus that Camden writes 
of Cambridge in the ‘ Britan- 
nia’ :— 

“Nor is there anything wanting 
that is required in a most flourishing 
university, were not the air a little 
too gross, by reason of its fenny 
situation. But perhaps the first 
founders of it in this place were of 
Plato’s opinion, who, being of a strong 
constitution himself, made choice of 
the Academy for his studies, a very 
unwholesome place in Attica, the 
better to keep under the stubbornness 
of the body, that it might not too 
much clog the brain. However, our 
ancestors, men of singular wisdom, 
have dedicated this place to their 
learned studies, not without divine 
direction, and have adorned it with 
many noble buildings.” 


And on some accounts it is 
indubitably a poor place. When 
the damp streams down the 
staircase wall, or the white 
mist rises—mist! like that of 
which Tregarva, the keeper in 
Kingsley’s ‘ Yeast,’ observes, 
that it is followed by the fever 
wherever it spreads, and that, 
he gloomily adds, is every where 
—or when in the spring-time 
the north-east winds blow by 
the week together, it is a poor 
place. 

Yet some whose opinion is 
worth having have spoken not 
ill of it. 

It was a new idea to me, 





1 Only in appearance. 


There is no fever at Cambridge. 
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though perhaps familiar enough 
to most, which is suggested by 
Mr Myers in his sketch of 
Wordsworth’s life, that Milton, 
when he wrote the “‘ Penseroso,” 
was thinking of Cambridge 
which he had just left, while 
the “Allegro” refiected the 
cheerful rusticity of the Buck- 
inghamshire village which had 
now become his home; that 


the 
“high embowéd roof, 
With antic pillars massy-proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,” 


was that of our chapel, and the 
“pealing organ” our organ. 
It is thus, Myers adds, the 
“ Penseroso” was understood 
by Gray, who, in his In- 
stallation Ode, introduces Mil- 
ton among the bards and sages 
who lean from heaven 


“To bless the place where on their 
opening soul 
First the genuine ardour stole.” 


It was then the “ Backs of the 
Colleges”! that Milton had 
before his mind’s eyes when he 
‘“struck the deep-toned shell ” 
and invoked 


“Ye brown o’er-arching groves 
That Contemplation loves, 
Where willowy Camus lingers with 
delight ! 
Oft at the blush of dawn 
I trod your level lawn.” 


And, if we are to take his words 
literally, the poet would seem 
to have invaded the privileges 
of the Fellows of King’s at an 
hour when they, poor men, 
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were in no condition to protest. 
It was not without emotion 
that Wordsworth, approaching 
Cambridge for the first time, I 
suppose by the road from the 
North, saw upon 


‘‘a dreary morning when the 

wheels 

Rolled over a wide plain o’erhung with 
clouds, ... 

The long-roofed chapel of King’s Col- 
lege lift 

Turrets and pinnacles in answering 
files, 

Extended high above a dusky grove.” * 


From those shadowy seats 
whence Milton heard “the 
pealing organ blow to the full- 


voiced choir below,” Words- 
worth too gazed upon 


** that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten 
thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where 
music dwells 
Lingering and wandering on as loath 
to die.” 


To turn from poetry to prose, 
the Cambridge of some three 
centuries earlier had roused 
feelings less exalted than these 
in the breast of the great 
Erasmus. Appreciative as he 
was of England in general, 
and of Oxford in particular, 
Erasmus did not care for Cam- 
bridge, as a late professor of 
history at the former university 
did not fail to remark. The 
letter to Ammonius,’ in which 
he casts aspersions on the 
Cambridge liquor, is quoted 
by Froude (‘ Erasmus,’ p. 106). 
“The beer of this place I can’t 





1 Wordsworth, by F. W. H. Myers, p. 7. 


published by Macmillan & Co. 
2 Prelude, III., beginning. 
3 Ep. cxviii. 








‘*English Men of Letters,” 


The original is followed rather more closely than by Froude, 
who, as he says, paraphrases rather than translates. 
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abide, and don’t much care for 
the wine. If you can contrive 
to get a barrel of Greek wine 
conveyed here, you will be 
doing your friend Erasmus a 
really good turn. But mind 
it isn’t sweet.” In another 
letter! to the same correspond- 
ent, which comes later in the 
collection, he does indeed speak 
in terms of toleration of the 
place; but it is evident that 
the climate does not suit him. 
“T shall come back to where 
you are early in January, in 
order that we may at any rate 
keep each other warm a little. 
I would rather spend the sum- 
mer here than the winter. .. . 
And yet I don’t altogether dis- 
like the place (Quanquam hic 
locus non omnino mihi dis- 
plicet).” These remarks receive 
illustration from the closing 
words of the same letter: “I 
have to carry on conversation 
by signs, I am so hoarse.” * 
And from yet another letter 
it would seem that he does not 
like the company better than 
the climate. ‘“ This place is an 
absolute desert; every one is 
away, for fear of the plague. 
However, even when they are 
all here it is still a desert.” 
Yet if Erasmus found little to 
please him in the company, or 
the drink, or the limited pros- 
pects of gain which Cambridge 
had to offer, the faint approval 
with which, in one of the letters 
just quoted, he refers to the 
place, may have been due to 
the impression made upon him 
by its aspect. The rooms occu- 
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pied by Erasmus at Queen’s 
College during his sojourn at 
Cambridge are still pointed out. 
Tradition places them in a 
tower at one corner of the 
second court of that college, 
and a Fellow of Queen’s, writ- 
ing about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, has thus 
referred to the tradition and 
described the rooms :*— 


“The stairs which rise up to his 
study at Queen’s College in Camb. 
doe bring into two of the fairest 
chambers in the ancient building ; 
in one of them which looks into the 
hall and chief court, the Vice-Presi- 
dent kept in my time; in that ad- 
joining it was my fortune to be, when 
fellow. The chambers over are good 
lodging rooms ; and to one of them 
is a square turret adjoyning, in the 
upper part of which is the study of 
Erasmus ; and over it leads. To that 
part belongs the best prospect about 
the colledge, viz., upon the river, into 
the corne-fields, and country adjoyn- 
ing. So yt it might very well con- 
sist with the civility of the House to 
that great man (who was no fellow, 
and I think stayed not long there) to 
let him have that study. His sleep- 
ing room might be either the Vice- 
President’s, or, to be neer to him, the 
next. The room for his servitor that 
above it, and through it he might goe 
to that studie, which for the height, 
and neatnesse and prospect, might 
easily take his phancy.” 


A hasty “impression” of 
Cambridge appears in the 
‘Life and Letters of Cole- 
ridge.” “In Cambridge there 
are sixteen colleges that look 
like workhouses, and fourteen 
churches that look like little 
houses. The town is very 
fertile in alleys, and mud, and 
cats, and dogs, beside men, 





1 Ep. exxvi. 


2 Tbhid., cxxxi. 


3 Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes, quoted from ‘Cambridge,’ by Dr 


J. W. Clark, Registrary of the University of Cambridge. 


Seeley & Co. 
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women, ravens, clergy, proc- 
tors, tutors, owls, and other 
two-legged cattle.” But this 
was written in a flippant and 
perhaps even splenetic mood, 
and there is not much in it. 
It represents not the place 
but the writer’s temper at the 
moment of writing, and is no 
more a description of Cam- 
bridge than Contarini Flem- 
ing’s epigram, “A city whose 
churches are barns and whose 
palaces prisons,” is a descrip- 
tion of Florence. Coleridge, a 
Cambridge man, should have 
written more worthily than 
this of Cambridge. More in- 
teresting, perhaps, are the first 
impressions of one who might 
have been expected to be 
little disposed to overrate the 
beauties of the sister uni- 
versity. It was with surprise 
and satisfaction that I read 
in Newman’s ‘Letters’ the 
following :1— 

“Having come to this place with 
no anticipations, I am quite taken by 
surprise and overcome with delight. 
. - - Really when I saw, at the dist- 
ance of four miles, on an extended 
plain, wider than the Oxford, amid 
thicker and greener groves, the Alma 
Mater Cantabrigiensis lying before 
me, I thought that I should not be 
able to contain myself, and in spite 
of my regret at her present defects 
and past history, and all that is wrong 
about her, I seemed about to cry 
Jloreat eternum. Surely there is a 
mcg loct here as in my own dear 

ome. And the nearer I came to it 
the more I felt its power. I do reall 
think the place finer than Oxford, 
though I suppose it isn’t, for every 
one saysso. I like the narrow streets : 
they have a character, and they make 
the University buildings look larger 
by contrast. I cannot believe that 
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King’s College is not far grander than 
anything with us; the stone, too, is 
richer, and the foliage more thick 
and encompassing.” 


The close of this passage 
may be illustrated by words of 
a writer already quoted, which 
will describe the character- 
istic charm of the Cambridge 
“ Backs ” :2— 


“Those groves of forest trees 
among which Philomel still deigns a 
song, and the spirit of contemplation 
lingers still, whether the silent 
avenues stand in the summer twilight 
filled with the fragrance of the lime, 
or the long rows of chestnut engirdle 
the autumn river lawns with walls of 
golden glow, or the tall elms cluster 
in garden or wilderness into tower- 
ing citadels of green.” 


In point of fact, any man of 
perception would admire Cam- 
bridge. It is the beauties and 
features of interest in the 
country surrounding Cam- 
bridge that I wish more par- 
ticularly to point out, and 
these are not perhaps quite 
so obvious. 

Dr Arnold said that there 
were only three counties in 
England in which he could not 
endure to live. Of these Cam- 
bridgeshire was one. However, 
he goes on to say, if I am not 
mistaken in the same passage, 
that he found that “erosion” 
was necessary to his nature, 
and this would seem to show 
that he must be regarded as 
rather an exacting critic of 
English scenery. A far more 
appreciative observer was 
Kingsley, who, on one occasion, 
when asked what was his 
favourite kind of scenery, re- 





1 Letters and Correspondence, vol. i. p. 265. 





2 Wordsworth, by F. W. H. Myers, p. 8. 
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plied, rather paradoxically, 
“The sea or wide flats.” Still 
Kingsley was quite genuine in 
his fondness for the fenland; 
and if we are to regard any one 
as the poet of the Cambridge- 
shire country, it is he. We 
have no one who has written 
of Grantchester and Madingley 
as Matthew Arnold of the 
“two Hinkseys” or “ Bablock 
Hythe,” or, seen by the wan- 
derer from the windy ridge at 
nightfall, “the line of festal 
light in Christchurch Hall.” 
Tennyson, who might have 
done this, has left but one 
allusion, where he tells us! 
how he 


** paced the shores 
And many a bridge, and all about 
The same grey flats again.” 


But in his Essay on the Fen- 
land, and in one or two pass- 
ages in ‘ Hereward the Wake,’ 
Kingsley has written descrip- 
tions as poetical as any pict- 
ures of scenery to be found in 
verse. 

To be accurate, though every 
one talks of the fens in connec- 
tion with Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge and half the country 
round it is not in the fens. 
The point of Cambridge is, that 
it is not in the fens, but on the 
edge of them. If you took a 
horse-shoe in your hand, and 
held it with the heels away 
from you, and faced towards 
the north-east, the space en- 
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closed by the shoe would repre- 
sent at once the shape and the 
general lie of the fenland, and 
the place where your thumb 
would be, if you held the shoe 
as a reasonable man would hold 
it, would correspond with the 
position of Cambridge, not in, 
but on the edge of, the fenland. 
Cambridge stands on the edge 
of a precipice—let no one be 
alarmed,—a precipice six feet 
high. Between King’s Bridge 
and Lynn there is, I am told, 
a fall of only thirteen feet in 
the level of the river, while 
there is a fall of six feet im- 
mediately below Cambridge. 
The town is situated just where 
the waters from the west and 
south, cutting their way 
through the boulder-clay of 
Madingley hill on one side and 
the chalk of the Gogmagog 
downs on the other, say good- 
bye to the uplands, and descend 
into the peat. These waters 
are the Bourne brook coming 
from the west, the Cam coming 
from the south-east, and the 
Granta coming from the south 
—its main stream flowing from 
Audley End, and its tributary 
descending from Linton, having 
united at Shelford. The most 
important of these waters is 
the Rhee or Cam itself, which 
rises full-grown from thirty- 
nine springs overshadowed by 
ash trees at Ashwell in Herts.” 
The courses of these streams 





1 In Memoriam, Ixxxvii. 


2 No one has yet considered the sources of the Cam worthy of such a descrip- 
tion as that which the younger Pliny gives of the source of the Clitumnus ; but 
Camden’s words (‘ Britannia,’ p. 290, ed. 1608) are graphic : ‘‘ Ashwell, id est 


fons inter fraxinos, vicus rusticus, amplus, et edificiis frequens . . . 


ubi cele- 


berrima est fontium scaturigo e saxo abrupto sive crepidine, que proceris frax- 
inis undique umbrosa, unde tanta vis aquarum perennibus venis emanat, ut statim 
inter ripas collecta rotande mole sufficiat, et quasi subito in iustum flumen 


convalescat,” 
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are followed, as long since by 
roads, so now also by lines of 
railway: the Bourne brook by 
the L. & N.W.R. branch from 
Bletchley, the Cam by the 
Cambridge branch of the 
G.N.R., and the Granta by the 
G.E.R.,—its tributary, the 
Linton brook, being followed 
by the line from Colchester 
past Linton to Cambridge. To 
the south and west lived the 
upland men, while to the north 
and east lay the home of the 
horrid Girvit, or men of the 
fens. From Madingley hill, as 
from Newmarket Heath, the 
eye ranges unchecked by any 
elevation to where the outline 
of Ely Cathedral rises, for 
all the world like that of a 
huge engine motionless on the 
horizon. 

From a geographical point 
of view, then, the situation of 
Cambridge is an important 
one, and those of earlier days 
were not slow to perceive this, 
Two great Roman roads inter- 
sect each other at or near 
Cambridge—the Via Devana, 
from Colchester to Chester, 
and the Akeman Street, from 
London to Brancaster, on the 
Norfolk coast. The line of the 
former is to be traced along 
the ridge of the Gogmagog 
Hills to within sight of Cam- 
bridge, while to the north- 
west of the town it is repre- 
sented by the present line of 
the Huntingdon road. The 
latter is represented by the 
road which crosses the hills 
beneath which Haslingfield is 
situated, a little to the west of 
Harlton. One strikes its pro- 
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longation, now a grass lane or 
driftway, as one passes from 
Milton to Impington. Farther 
to the south lies the Icknield 
Way, an ancient British road,! 
the name of which is connected 
by some antiquaries with that 
of the Iceni, and the direction 
of which is indicated by names 
of similar sound—Ickleford in 
Herts, Ickleton in Cambridge- 
shire, Icklingham in Norfolk. 
Unlike the Romans, the Britons 
were no engineers: they could 
not make causeways across the 
marshes, and so their roads 
cling to the ridges of the chalk 
downs. The Icknield Way, 
which may be traced uncer- 
tainly under the name of 
Ickleton Street or the Ridge- 
way in Berkshire, crosses the 
Thames at Wallingford, and 
thence may be followed all 
along the line of the Chilterns 
past Watlington in Oxon, Elles- 
borough in Bucks, Dunstable 
in Bedfordshire, and Tring, 
Baldock, and Royston in Herts. 
Then in Cambridgeshire it 
passes Thriplow, Ickleton, 
Pampisford, and Six Mile 
Bottom to Newmarket. From 
Newmarket it may be indis- 
tinctly traced by Thetford 
and Wymondham to Norwich. 
Besides these three roads may 
be mentioned Ermine Street ; 
but this passes through Roy- 
ston to the north, and so 
lies some ten miles west of 
Cambridge. 

While I am referring to the 
subject of ancient remains, I 
should say something of the 
four lines of earthwork to the 
east and south-east of Cam- 





1 The Icknield Way was made into a Roman road ; but it is likely that it was 


_ used as a road before the Roman occupation. 
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bridge which have been such a 
puzzle to antiquaries. These 
are the Heydon Ditch, the 
Brent Ditch, the Fleam or 
Balsham Dyke, and the Devil’s 
Dyke. These earthworks, 
which consist of a rampart 
and a fosse, lie one behind 
the other, following a directioa 
roughly parallel: all are crossed 
in the order in which they are 
enumerated as one proceeds 
from south-west to north-east. 
From the first to the fourth 
there is a distance of eighteen 
miles in a straight line. They 
have this in common,—they 
all extend from points in 
the chalk downs, which run 
in a north-easterly direction 
parallel to the course of the 
Cam, across what is now, and 
probably long has been, open 
country, towards the lower 
ground along the river itself. 
They were not designed to keep 
out floods, for each occupies 
different levels at different 
points in its length. There is 
no doubt that they were erected 
for purposes of defence, and for 
defence against danger from 
the south-west, for (with the 
exception of the Brent Ditch, 
as to which there is some un- 
certainty) the fosses of all these 
dykes are on the south-west 
side. It seems likely that they 
were intended, as is generally 
held, to prevent an enemy from 
making his way along the inter- 
val of open country between the 
forest tract east of Cambridge 
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on one side and the Cam and 
its marshes on the other into 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk. This theory receives 
some illustration from the 
names of villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of the earthworks in 
question. One of them, the 
Devil’s Dyke, runs from Wood 
Ditton (Ditchtown) to Reach 
in the fens; another, the Fleam 
Dyke, from Balsham to Fen 
Ditton on the Cam ; and a third 
from Heydon, high on the 
Herts and Essex border, to 
Foulmire (originally Fowlmere), 
which, as its name implies, was 
in earlier days a marshy place. 

Professor Ridgeway! would 
place among these dykes the 
scene of the victory gained by 
Ostorius Scapula over the Iceni 
in 50 A.D., which is recorded 
in the Annals of Tacitus.” 
Tacitus is so vague in his 
topographical descriptions that 
identifications of this kind can 
hardly be established with cer- 
tainty. Still, the arguments 
used by Professor Ridgeway 
make it seem at least more 
than probable that he is right. 
Ostorius Scapula, last men- 
tioned by Tacitus as preparing 
to establish a line of forts be- 
tween the Severn and another 
river of uncertain name, was 
forced to give his attention to 
the Iceni, who refused to sub- 
mit to the disarmament which 
he was endeavouring to bring 
about. The only way * into the 
territory of the Iceni was along 





1 Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, No. xxxiii. 


2 Tacitus, Annals, xii. 31. 


$ This seems a bold assumption ; but to enter the country of the Iceni from 
the south Ostorius Scapula would have had to traverse the forest of Essex, and as 
Camalodunum was not founded as a colony till after this battle, it is unlikely 
that there was yet a Roman Road from Londinium and that place. 
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the narrow strip of chalk 
country between the fens and 
the woods of Essex. Along 
this there already passed a 
British road, the Icknield Way. 
It is likely that the Roman 
general preferred following this 
road to plunging through fen 
or forest. And Tacitus says 
the Iceni chose as the scene of 
the battle a place “fenced by a 
rude rampart” (“septum ag- 
resti aggere”). His words 
imply that they utilised an 
already existing earthwork. 
But the line of the Icknield 
Way cuts through these dykes. 
It is possible that all four 
dykes were older than the 
Icknield Way; that one of 
them, the Brent Ditch, was so 
is certain—that is, if the state- 
ment of Stukely and Mason! 
that “the fosse has evidently 
been filled up to admit the 
road” is correct. Tradition 
says the same of Balsham 
Dyke. Further, the expression 
(“agrestis agger”) used of the 
rampart behind which the 
Britons took up their position 
would apply better to such 
dykes as those in question than 
to the rampart or palisade of a 
fortified camp. To indicate the 
latter, in describing a position 
fortified by Caractacus, Tacitus 
uses the word vallum. Further, 
the words employed to explain 
its object (“ne locus pervius 
equitatui foret”’) would be in- 
telligible with reference to a 
long line of earthwork covering 
a considerable tract of country, 
and ridiculous with reference 
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to a fortified position. Lastly, 
the difficulties in which the 
Britons are described as finding 
themselves when they had been 
dislodged from the rampart 
which they had occupied (“ ob- 
seeptis effugiis ”) are intelligible 
enough if we think of them as 
penned in between fens and 
wood, and with another dyke, 
its fosse on the side from which 
they must approach it, in their 
rear. But these archeological 
disquisitions must be tedious if 
one is not familiar with the 
country. To those who know 
these strange earthworks well, 
who have picked the violet 
anemone? beside them, or stood 
beneath them, map in hand, 
making out their direction, 
their horses cropping the short 
grass in the fosse, and the wind 
whistling shrilly among the 
dry leaves on the rampart high 
above their heads, anything 
that may be gathered as to 
their past is full of interest. 
Such, then, are some of the 
features of the country over 
which we walk or ride or speed 
on bicycle, the upland and the 
fenland, as some think, both 
ugly. And truly here is no 
beauty to take the mind by 
storm. ‘The repose of medi- 
tation and the mystery of 
dreams haunt our massive 
English bowers.” So wrote 
J. A. Symonds, with curious 
insight into the charm of 
English woodland scenery. 
But here are no waving woods, 
if one should except the fair 
prospect one gains from the 





1 Ancient Cambridgeshire: Professor Babington. 


bridge Antiquarian Society, No. iii. 
2 Anemone pulsatilla. 
VOL, CLXXXII.—NO. MCIV. 
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Gogmagog Hills towards Linton 
and Babraham. Here are no 
rippling streams, no craggy 
summits, no green and lawn- 
like meadows. Yet year by 
year, as one returns from the 
lakes of Northern Italy, the 
Dolomitic Alps, or the blue 
ridges of the Knockmeledown 
mountains, the spell of Cam- 
bridgeshire scenery asserts 
itself once more. In what 
does this charm consist? The 
lowlands of Cambridgeshire 
have, as Kingsley has pointed 
out, “a beauty as of the sea, 
of boundless expanse and free- 
dom.”! Then, too, there is 
the charm of loneliness,—solz- 
tudo ingens, to borrow the 
phrase used by William of 
Malmesbury in his eulogy of 
the monastery of Thorney.’ 
Lonely enough are parts of 
the fen country, too lonely for 
some that live there. I re- 
member how one day as I was 
riding near Aldreth Cause- 
way, the scene of William the 
Conqueror’s operations against 
the isle of Ely, a man came 
running along a drove from 
a quarter of a mile away. 
He came up with me, and I 
discovered that his purpose 
was to remark that it was a 
fine day! Then, too, there 
are the sunsets, nowhere to 
be seen in such perfection as 
across the East Anglian flats. 
I have a vivid recollection of 
how, in the year of the Kra- 
katoa eruption (though the 
series of gorgeous sunsets 
which then occurred attracted 
attention throughout the coun- 
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try, and not at Cambridge 
alone), while we were in chapel 
in the afternoon, the building 
became penetrated by a glow 
as from some vast conflagra- 
tion, and how, after service 
Was over, we stood at the 
west door and saw the sky fired 
to the zenith and beyond with 
a splendour almost oppressive 
in its intensity. 

Those who abuse Cambridge- 
shire often admit that the 
villages are not so bad. And 
rightly. What trees there 
are mostly congregate in the 
neighbourhood of the villages. 
The churches, as is the case 
to a large extent throughout 
East Anglia, are not without 
interest. The houses, if want- 
ing those gardens which make 
a Hertfordshire village in June 
a paradise of roses, if less 
picturesque than the brick- 
built homesteads of Kent, or 
the grey-roofed, grey-walled 
cottages of the oolitic escarp- 
ment, have, with their high 
thatched roofs, and white or 
yellow mud walls, a character 
all their own. The villages, 
too, have most of them some 
distinguishing characteristic : 
Comberton, from the low 
eminence on which it stands, 
staring across the plain to- 
wards King’s College Chapel ; 
Barrington, with its ample 
green, looking snug enough as 
one descends upon it from Has- 
lingfield hill, which, crowned 
with sparse misshapen trees, 
suggests nothing so much as 
an ill-shaven chin; Hasling- 
field itself, a straggling village, 





1 Hereward the Wake, p. 16. 


2 Quoted by Camden, ed. cit., p. 363. 
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with a fine perpendicular 
church tower at its centre, 
and hard by the red-brick 
moated manor - house where 
Queen Elizabeth spent the 
night before she came to 
Cambridge and saw a play 
of Plautus acted in King’s 
College Chapel. All these 
villages have churches with 
towers,—not towers with tur- 
rets at the corner as in Kent, 
nor towers with extinguishers 
at the top as in Hertfordshire, 
but plain square towers, if we 
except Haslingfield, which is 
ambitious to rival St Mary’s, 
and Cottenham, which has a 
fancy tower. Spires are but 
few. There is one on the little 
church on the castle hill, which 
seems to have been imitated 
by Coton, as Coton by Hard- 
wicke, To the north there is 
Chesterton, the graceful spire 
mentioned in the description 
of the May Races in ‘Alton 
Locke,’ and beyond it Land- 
beach and Stretham. 

The majority of these places 
are in the upland; and though 
I would gladly say something 
of the Gogmagog Hills,—“ the 
fair hills of Balsham,” as Henry 
of Huntingdon calls them,—it 
is time that I moved farther 
to the north and east, and 
made some allusion to those 
to whom this paper owes its 
title. The fenland is un- 
doubtedly the most distinctive 
and interesting part of Cam- 
bridgeshire, and he who would 
see the best part of it should 
go to Wicken fen. Here he 
shall hear the cry of strange 
birds, and look on such a scene 
as pleased me well one autumn 
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afternoon not long ago. Be- 
fore me was Burwell church— 
an imposing structure enough, 
despite its makeshift wooden 
spire, backed by the low blue 
slopes of Newmarket Heath; 
before me the long shining line 
of Burwell Lode—a mile of 
waving reeds; beyond, a mo- 
tionless trail of steam, marking 
where the express had passed 
from Cambridge to Ely; and 
away to the right, distinctly 
seen, the great sanctuary of 
the fenland, the church of St 
Etheldreda. There, too, if he 
is so unfortunate as I, he shall 
have some experience of fen- 
land roads, or droves as they 
are called in that country. I 
remember well one evening, 
after having walked and waded 
after snipe most of the day, 
starting from Reach at dark 
to drive to Upware. The road 
was black. Hedges there were 
none, but ditches, of which one 
could for a time perceive the 
whereabouts by an uncertain 
glimmer of light upon the 
water. After a time it began 
to rain, and then we could 
but guess which way the 
ditches lay. The cart rose and 
fell in the ruts like a ship at 
sea, At last it seemed as 
though we were really going 
to sink. Our horse plunged 
far down in front of us, and 
did not rise. We must get 
out, light matches, and en- 
courage the animal to leave 
the pit—luckily it was not a 
ditch—into which he had de- 
scended. From that time for- 
ward our driver went on foot 
before the horse to lead him, 
and my companion and I, not 
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willing to be precipitated into 
a dyke, walked behind, hold- 
ing on to the back of the 
cart, which now rose almost 
out of our reach, now sank 
far below us. In brief, we 
made our way forward in very 
poor case, till met by men with 
lights from Upware, who took 
us in. 

But to our Girvii. 
in his ‘Britannia’ 
them as follows :— 


Camden 
describes 


**Those who dwell in this and the 
rest of the fen country, from the 
borders of Suffolk to Wayneflet in 
Lincolnshire, . . . were called in 
Saxon times Girvii—that is to say, 
as some rendered it, fen men. They 
are, as one would expect from the 
character of the country, a fierce, 
rude race of men, ill-disposed towards 
the rest of the world, whom they 
call Uplandmen. They walk high 
in air on stilts, and are all of them 
engaged in grazing, fishing, and 
fowling.”! 


From these were descended, I 
take it, the amphibious pop- 
ulation of the fen, of whom 
the Registrary, in his book on 
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Cambridge already quoted,? 
says that 


“their neighbours of terra firma con- 
temptuously styled them ‘yellow- 
bellies,’” but that “they have since 
become opulent and portly farmers, 
—so portly indeed that a big hole in 
a dyke, through which the water was 
pouring in a storm, defying all efforts 
to restrain it, is said to have been 
effectually stopped by the simple ex- 

edient of a farmer sitting down 
in it.” 


The Girvii were lean men, 
and carried leaping-poles, like 
Elfric the novice in ‘The Camp 
of Refuge,’ or the lean man 
Martin in ‘Hereward the Wake.’ 
If you ask me whether I have 
ever seen a Girvian, I must 
reply that I do not know. I 
have seen &@ man with a leap- 
ing-pole, and one that could 
use it cleverly too, and that 
was the landlord of the 
Inn at But he was far 
from lean; and as for the 
yellowness of other parts of 
his person I cannot say, but 
his face was as red as that of 
any man it has been my for- 
tune to see. 











1 Camden, ed. cit., p. 360. 


Saxonico seculo Girviit dicebantur, id est, ut 


quidam interpretabantur, Paludicole. Genus hominum pro loci ingenio asperum, 
incultum, reliquis quos, Uplandmen vocant invidum, qui grallis sublime ut 
gigantes spatiantes rei pecuarie, piscature, et aucupio omnes incumbunt. 


2 Above, p. 508. 
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A Subaltern of Horse. 


SUBALTERN OF HORSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.’ 


BOOK II.—BLACK BALL. 


CHAPTER VI.—GONE AWAY. 


HERRIES awoke with a start. 
It was daylight. Shaking 
himself, and feeling somewhat 
ashamed that he had slept 
soundly when he had promised 
to keep a vigil, he went at once 
to the little window to see if 
the mist had cleared. To 
his astonishment the whole 
countryside was covered with 
a layer of snow. The fog had 
entirely disappeared, and the 
winter sun was trying to work 
upwards through a haze which 
promised that the fall of snow 
would be shortly followed by 
frost. 

“By Jove!” said Herries, 
“T knew there was going to be 
a change, but I didn’t expect 
anything as rapid as this: to 
think that I should have slept 
in this beastly cold all this 
time! I wonder what Marjorie 
is doing.” He opened his own 
door and stepped into the 
passage. Marjorie’s door was 
still closed, and Herries could 
hear no sign of movement. 
“She must be real tired, poor 
little thing,” he said to himself. 
“T will go down and see to 
the horses, and try and dis- 
cover if daylight will produce 
any of the inhabitants of this 
place.” When Herries came 
down into the hall sitting-room 
he was astonished to find the 
log-fire still burning. “By 








George!” he said to himself, 
“there has been some one in 
this house after we went to 
bed. I suppose after the fog 
cleared the rightful owners, 
or their servants, came back 
again: there were not enough 
logs on that fire last night 
when we went upstairs to have 
kept burning until this hour, 
and, by Jove!” said he, turning 
to the table, “they have had 
food, too.” It was quite evid- 
ent that some one had had a 
meal, for most of the sausage 
and bread had disappeared ; 
there were the marks of broken 
meats on the table, and all 
the beer bottles were empty. 
“Well, I’m blowed!” said Her- 
ries, ‘a pretty sort of fellow 
I am to sit up and keep watch ; 
but no one could have been in 
Marjorie’s room, or I should 
have been awakened. I wonder 
where this place is, anyhow.” 
He went out and opened the 
front door; the keen air blew 
into his face with wintry force. 
Herries stepped out, but the 
snow-wrap was right up to the 
portico. “It can only have 
just stopped snowing,” said 
Herries, as he saw that in the 
little drive that led up to the 
cottage there was not a single 
mark to witness recent move- 
ment. ‘‘Whoever has eaten 
that supper, and piled up that 
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fire, must either be in the 
house or must have moved 
off before that snowstorm 
came. I hope they haven’t 
stolen the horses,” he con- 
tinued to himself as he strode 
out into the snow. He found 
the horses were all right, and 
there was no sign of anybody 
having visited the stables. 
Herries tended his nags, and 
returned to the house to 
warm himself by the fire. 
He tried to locate the position 
of the little house. It was 
quite a small establishment, 
standing in the middle of a 
short plantation that lay in a 
horse-shoe between two spurs 
of the Downs. Herries never 
remembered having noticed it 
before, and as he could see 
no other habitation, and could 
make out nothing from the 
Downs outline above him, he 
was just as wise as to where 
they were as he had been 
the previous evening. Com- 
ing back to the hall sitting- 
room, he could find no single 
newspaper or envelope - cover 
to indicate the name of the 
place. Thoroughly mystified, 
he went through the kitchen 
and the other rooms to see 
if he could find any further 
evidence of the nocturnal vis- 
itors who had regaled them- 
selves after he and Marjorie 
went upstairs. Finding no 
evidence, he withdrew to the 
rooms upstairs, and again list- 
ened outside Marjorie’s door. 
His action added nothing to 
his information; and with a 
further comment to the manner 
in which the girl was sleeping, 
he came downstairs just in 
time to meet a middle-aged 
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woman who had come plodding 
in through the snow. 

“Good morning,” said Her- 
ries. 

“Good morning,” said the 
woman; “who may you be, 
sir?” 

“It’s the same question I 
should like to ask you, good 
woman. Who are you? and 
what is this place, anyway, 
that has been deserted?” 

“Tt ain’t deserted, sir,” said 
the woman, coming inside, and 
following Herries into the hall 
sitting-room. ‘“ From the looks 
of it they ’ad their party ‘ere 
all right last night.” 

Herries sat down in one of 
the chairs. ‘Now then, good 
woman, what is the name of 
this farm?” 


“This, sir, is Pinkerdale 
farm.” 

“What is the nearest vil- 
lage?” 


“East Blatchington is about 
four miles away,” said the 
woman, kicking the fire and 
warming her foot at the 
flame. 

“ And where do you live?” 

“Well, my home is in Sea- 
ford ; but since I was a married 
woman I’ve lived a bit in 
Brighton.” 

“Then who lives here, in 
this house?” 

“Why, I do mostly; I ’ave 
been ’ere now a matter of nigh 
three months.” 

‘“What do you do here? 
it your place?” 

“Lor’ a mussey! no; I am 
only the ’ousekeeper.” 

“Then who do you keep 
house for?” 

“Well, now, if that isn’t a 
funny one to ask! why, for Mr 
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Rosenbaum, of course. Isn’t 
he here?” 

“Tf he is,” answered Herries, 
smiling, “he has been very 
careful to make himself scarce 
for the night.” 

“But ain’t you one of Mr 
Rosenbaum’s party that was 
comin’ ’ere last night?” 

“Not exactly, good lady: 
but where were you last 
night?” 

“Tt was this way. Mr 
Rosenbaum was ’avin’ what 
’e called an American party 
ere last night—a kind of sur- 
prise party. Folks was to come 
along ’ere from Brighton or 
somewheres in motor-cars and 
"ave a supper. Why, I ’ad 
arranged all the supper last 
night, everything proper, when 
I found I ’ad forgotten some- 
thing that Mr Rosenbaum ’ad 
specially ordered me to get; 
so what with Alf bein’ sent 
away two days ago with the 
’orses to Brighton and not 
avin’ come back, there was 
nothin’ for it but for me to 
go into Seaford to get it. 
Well, I got to Seaford; but 
such a fog came on just as I 
arrived that it were no use,— 
I couldn’t get back no ’ow.” 

“Yes, I know that fog,” said 
Herries. 

“It’s true, so ’elp me,” said 
the woman. 

‘““Yes, I know it’s true,” said 
Herries; “it’s owing to the 
fog that I am here. But tell 
me about this party: I don’t 
think they held it here.” 

“Why not, sir? do you mean 
to say that you alone ’ave 
eaten all the food that was 
upstairs and down ’ere?” 
“No one has been upstairs.” 
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“ And who may you be, sir,” 
said the woman, turning from 
the fire, “if you don’t belong 
to Mr Rosenbaum’s party,— 
who may you be, if I may 
make so bold as to ask?” 

“Well, Ishould have thought 
my clothes would have told 
you who I am. I was out 
hunting on the Downs yester- 
day, and, like yourself, I got 
lost in the fog. I and my 
friend wandered about half 
the night until we struck this 
place in the dark, and there 
has been no one here that we 
know about.” 

The woman whistled. “You 
never did! I thought to my- 
self there would ’ave been no 
party when I sees that fog. 
Well, I never! and where’s 
your friend?” 

“She is upstairs. It’s a 
lady.” 

“Your wife, sir?” 

“No, not my wife; the lady 
I was escorting home.” 

“Oh, I sees, sir; where is 
she now, do you say?” 

“She is upstairs in the big 
room where the supper was 
set,—still sleeping, I fancy.” 

“H’m,” said the woman; 
“then I was not wrong when 
I thought there would be no 
party last night.” 

“No, you were quite right. 
I wish you would now go and 
knock at the lady’s door and 
see if she is awake. You 
might tell her that when she 
is ready we will have some 
more of your excellent supper, 
and then start on our way, 
good woman.” 

The good woman, without 
demur, went upstairs, and 
presently Herries heard her 
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knock at the door. She 
knocked quite softly the first 
time; after an interval there 
was @ more imperative de- 
mand for admittance. Still 
there was no answer, until 
Herries was startled to his 
feet by the woman shouting 
over the bannisters, ‘ Look 
‘ere, young feller, there ain’t 
no one up ’ere; and it looks 
to me as if there ’ad been 4 
party all right, followed by a 
bit of bull-baitin’. The whole 
place is wrecked.” 

In two seconds Herries was 
up by the woman’s side. It 
was perfectly true, there was 
no sign of Marjorie in the 
room. Moreover, everything 
was topsy-turvy—the curtains 
had been torn down from the 
bed, the mattress and pillows 
had been hurled off and thrown 
into a corner, all the movable 
furniture was shifted away 
from the walls, the drawers 
were all open. The house- 
keeper- woman stood in the 
middle of this wreckage with 
her arms akimbo, and greeted 
Herries’s genuine exclamation 
of surprise with the following— 

“T tell yer, young gentleman, 
whoever you may be, that there 
’as been a party, and I don’t 
believe a word of your lady 
story. If you come ’ere 
with a lady, well, where is 
she ?” 

For answer Herries, who had 
turned quite white, picked out 
from beneath the bed a lady’s 
riding- boot. ‘Perhaps this 


will convince you, good woman 
—that little boot was never 
made for a man.” 

“That may be true, sir, but 
look at the state the room is 
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in. Is it fair to treat a gentle- 
man’s ’ouse like this?” 

“T tell you, my good woman, 
that I am just as astonished as 
you are.” 

‘And where was you when 
all this was takin’ place? ” said 
the woman, indicating the dis- 
order in the room. 

“T must have slept all through 
this : I slept in the next room. 
But, look here, they’ve had 
their meal!” 

“In course they ’ave,” said 
the woman, “and a good ’earty 
one too.” 

Herries looked at the table, 
and saw at once the inroad 
that had been made in the 
viands. ‘Great Scott!” he 
said, “Marjorie has been ab- 
ducted. Woman, where is the 
nearest telegraph office ?” 

“Kast Blatchington.” 

“And the nearest 
station ?” 

“The nearest policeman is 
there too, but you are not 
going to ’ave the police out, 
are you, sir?” said the woman, 
sobered at once in her rustic 
fear of the law. 

“That is my _ business,” 
answered Herries. “My first 
duty is a telegraph office.” 

Like a man in a dream 


police 


Herries went down to the 
stable and saddled up his 
mare. <As he looked at Black 


Ball the words of Dotty Jim 
came back to him: “’E won’t 
do you no good, sir, if you 
takes ’im out to-day.” 
Herries mounted his mare, 
and, taking the direction from 
the woman, started for the 
nearest telegraph office. As 
he rode through the snow he 
tried to collect his thoughts, 
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and figure out some consecutive 
reason for Marjorie’s most mys- 
terious disappearance. For a 
second he built his hopes upon 
a practical joke: asearch party 
had stumbled across them in 
the night, and finding him 
asleep she had gone home with 
her rescuers without waking 
him. Reassuring as this theory 
was, yet the presence of her 
hunting boots in the room 
gave it the lie. Murder? The 
room at first sight certainly 
looked as if murder had been 
done in it, but Herries in his 
glance round had noticed that 
the disorder was rather of the 
character which follows a ruth- 
less search for some lost object 
than a desperate struggle to 
save life. Besides, who could 
find it in them to destroy little 
Marjorie. But she had dis- 
appeared; it was certain she 
could not have gone off by her- 
self, as she would not have faced 
the open without her boots; 
besides, Herries knew perfect- 
ly well that she would not 
have gone out into the night 
without waking him. Things 
clearly pointed to a case of 
forcible abduction. Then—the 
reason? Who had anything 
to gain by abducting Marjorie 
Woodruff? A ransom? That 
would have been a _ possible 
theory in Asia Minor, Morocco, 
the Balkans, or, possibly, in 
the States; but here, in Eng- 
land, — besides, no one could 
have known who she was, cer- 
tainly not the American associ- 
ates of the Jewish gentleman 
who, curiously enough, elected 
to live as an English farmer. 
It was a cruel mystery as far 
as Herries was concerned. 
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Wavering between the hope 
that it might be a practical 
joke and the fear that it was 
a forcible abduction, for some 
reason unexplained, Herries 
came to the telegraph office. 
There was a village telegraph 
office, but no telephone, at East 
Blatchington. “By going on 
to Seaford, which is quite close,” 
they told him, he could reach a 
telephone. In this particular 
case of urgency a_ telephone 
was far superior to a telegram. 
When at last he succeeded in 
getting a connection with 
Mount Vernon his best hopes 
were shattered by the informa- 
tion that they had no news of 
Marjorie. They had been in 
a terrible state all night, fear- 
ing that something awful had 
happened, since communication 
with Brentley Burnham had 
disclosed the fact that Herries 
was also absent. Like a man 
possessed Herries clung to 
the machine, and poured into 
Maximilian J. B.’s ears the 
outline of the extraordinary 
story which had unfolded itself 
to him that morning. Maxi- 
milian J. B. and Captain John 
Fox agreed to drive over in the 
dog-cart, as the weather was 
impossible for the car. In 
the meantime Herries said he 
would put himself in com- 
munication with the Seaford 
police. 

On second thoughts Herries 
considered it inadvisable to 
inform the police at this early 
period: he still maintained a 
faint hope that the midnight 
supper-party might have con- 
tained some American friends 
of Marjorie’s who, in a spirit 
of rather cruel jest, had carried 
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her off to return her safe and 
sound to Mount Vernon. He 
accordingly telephoned to his 
own house instructing Dotty 
Jim and another boy to ride 
spare horses over to Pinker- 
dale Farm, while the trusted 
Jones was to come over in the 
dog-cart bringing the neces- 
sary change of raiment that 
Herries was now anxious to 
secure. Having completed 
these arrangements and eaten 
a couple of sandwiches at the 
hotel, Herries remounted his 
mare and hacked back through 
the snow to Pinkerdale. 

The housekeeper had no 
further news to give him: 
her investigations showed that 
there was no sign of Marjorie 
in the cottage. Although 
Herries was certain that this 
lady had more to conceal than 
she suggested by her innocent 
mien, yet he felt positive that 
his and Marjorie’s presence 
in the farm had taken her by 
complete surprise. She, he 
felt positive, had had nothing 
to do with the abduction; for 
as yet the suggestion of foul 
play had never seriously en- 
tered his head. The house- 
keeper was but a common 
village woman, and could not 
have sufficiently well dis- 
sembled if she had been a 
party to whatever had hap- 
pened to Marjorie. 

Herries found that although 
she had cleared up the remains 
of the supper in the hall 
sitting-room, yet she had sense 
enough to leave the bedroom 
exactly as they had found it 
that morning. Herries set 


himself to interrogate her as 
to the antecedents of the man 
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in whose service she was at 
present. All he was able to 
elicit, however, was to the 
effect that this Mr Rosenbaum 
lived somewhere in London,— 
where, she was not sure, as 
he never brought any servants 
down with him when he came 
to stay. He had come down 
and seen Pinkerdale about 
three months previously; it 
was then in a state of mouldy 


disrepair, as it had stood 
empty and unoccupied for the 
previous three years. Mr 


Rosenbaum had had it cleaned 
up to some extent; he had 
appointed the good lady her- 
self as housekeeper, having 
secured her through an agency 
in Seaford. The only other 
servant was the man Alf, who 
also came from Seaford, and 
who had had handed over to 
him in Eastbourne a trap and 
two ponies which Mr Rosen- 
baum had bought from the 
local livery stable there. The 
whole time that they had been 
in possession, Mr Rosenbaum 
had stayed at Pinkerdale per- 
haps a dozen times: he had 
never been there for two con- 
secutive nights, but had always 
arrived on his motor-car, and 
had put the motor-car up in 
one of the barns: his chauffeur 
was a foreigner, who could 
hardly speak two words of 
English,—this man had slept 
in the room over the dairy, 
which was also used by Alf. 
Mr Rosenbaum had once or 
twice brought a friend with 
him in the motor-car, and had 
always announced his coming 
by telegram, stating what he 
wanted in the way of food. 
Herries’s anxiety had made his 
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wits very keen, and he tackled 
the housekeeper with the 
shrewdness of a trained de- 
tective. He asked the woman 
if she had any of the tele- 
grams. She admitted that 
she had in her possession some 
of them, and the one that had 
been sent two days before, 
ordering the supper: after a 
little delay she produced it 
from her bedroom. It ran as 
follows :— 


“Mrs Tickner, Pinkerdale Farm, 
vid Seaford, per bicycle. 

“Am _ giving a_ surprise 
supper to some American 
friends late on Friday night. 
Willarrive in motor-cars about 
11 P.M. Gaston will make 
arrangements to-morrow.” 


Herries read this through 
and then turned sharply on 
the housekeeper: “Who is 
Gaston? You said just now 
there were no other servants.” 

“TI thought you meant ’ere, 
sir,” said the woman. “I 
don’t know precisely what 
this Gaston is, but ’e comes 
over very often from Seaford, 
and ’e made all the arrange- 
ments for the food yesterday.” 

“He was here yesterday, 
was he?” queried Herries, 
putting the telegram into his 
pocket. 

“Yes, sir, ’e was ere 
yesterday: ’e arranged the 
tables and things, and brought 
all the food that you see in 
the ’ouse over from Seaford 
in a motor-car: ’e went away 
again in the afternoon.” 

“Did he say he was coming 
back ?” 


“T am not sure, sir, what 
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’is intentions were, but I ex- 
pect ’e also was stopped by 
the fog.” 

“But has he never slept 
here?” 

“IT disremember ’is ever 
’avin’ slept ’ere?” 

“Was he a servant?” 

“Well, sir, ’e was ’ardly a 
servant, and yet ’e was not 
quite the same as the other 
gentry.” 

“Was he an Englishman? ” 

“As far as I could tell, sir, 
by ‘is talk, ’e was quite 
English; but certainly ’e was 
a foreign-lookin’ chap: I think 
’e called ’imself Mr Rosen- 
baum’s secretary.” 

“H’m, Mrs—what is your 
name?” 

‘“Tickner, sir.” 

“Well, Mrs Tickner, you 
had better see to getting the 
house straight ; but mind, that 
bedroom is not to be touched. 
I am just going to look round 
the place myself.” 

Herries filled in the time 
until the arrival of Mr Wood- 
ruff and Captain Fox in trying 
to make discoveries that would 
give them some line upon 
which to work, provided the 
theory that was uppermost in 
his mind— namely, that of 
abduction—should hold good. 
Not liking to allow the thought 
of foul play to enter his head, 
yet feeling that there might 
be possibilities in such a se- 
cluded spot, he walked out 
into the snow to see if he 
could find any traces in the 
plantation, out-houses, barns, 
or deserted pig-sties that might 
help them in their search. But 
there was no sign of a thaw, 
in fact in the shade it was 
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already freezing hard, and his 
search showed no displace- 
ment of the inch of white 
mantle which hung over every- 
thing. 

A little before mid-day the 
trap from Mount Vernon 
arrived. Herries was there 
to meet the newcomers in the 
porch, and after a mutual re- 
quest from both parties as 
to any further developments 
Herries took them inside, and 
told the whole story of the 
last twenty-four hours. Max- 
imilian J. B. was immediately 
the alert man of business. 

“You say that Marjorie’s 
boots are here?” 

“Yes,” answered Herries, 
“that is the only trace we 
can find of her.” 

‘“‘And where did you last 
see her?” 

“When she shut the door 
in the room upstairs to go 
and lie down.” 

“And where did you sleep?” 
said Maximilian J. B. quickly. 

“T intended sitting up all 
night; I came down to the 
fire here, smoked a cigarette, 
then went upstairs to the 
small room that adjoins the 
room in which Marjorie slept, 
lit a candle, and lay down on 
the bed to think, and—vwell, 
I fell asleep, and I didn’t 
wake until this morning.” 

“ And the candle?” 

Herries had never thought 
about the candle, and said so. 

“Well, I guess,” said Max- 
imilian J. B., “we had better 
go and have a second’s squint 
round that chamber. We will 
see your room first. Well, 
young man, it is just as well 
you had us in before the 
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sleuths; you must have blown 
that candle out.” 

“T will swear I didn’t.” 

“Well, young feller, some 
one has blown it out for you, 
for that candle never burned as 
much as twelve hours, or my 
name's not Maximilian J. B. 
Woodruff. Now let us see the 
girl’s room.” 

They walked into the big 
room. Maximilian J. B. first 
overhauled the remains of the 
supper, and then looked round 
the room. “It strikes me,” 
he said, turning to Captain 
Fox, “that this is going to 
be a job for the British police. 
You don’t mean to tell me 
that my little Marjorie ate 
all that out of that ham last 
night, or that she drank one 
—two—three—four bottles of 
claret, nor, mind you, that she 
slept in this bed while they 
were drawing the corks out 
of those four bottles of claret 
and eating the best part of a 
Missouri ham. No, Osborn, 
my boy, unless you can pitch 
me a better story than that, 
we have got to take it that 
there has either been foul 
play while you were asleep, 
or that you are a wiser man 
than you care to own. Now, 
what is it?” 

Maximilian J. B. said this 
almost roughly. In any other 
circumstances, and in any 
other presence, it is probable 
that Herries would have re- 
sented the tone; as it was, 
he set his teeth and said— 

“Mr Woodruff, every word 
that I have said is gospel 
truth, so help me.” 

Fox here chipped in, and, 
placing his hand on Herries’s 
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shoulder, said: ‘* Mr Woodruff, 
I have known Osborn Herries 
for close on ten years. I am 
positive that you know every 
word of this strange occur- 
rence that it is possible for 
Herries to tell you.” 
Maximilian J. B. looked 
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round the room, and, putting 
his hands behind him, said: 
“Well, I guess then we have 
got to put the sleuths on her 
track. We will go straight 
up to London, and if money 
can buy a good service, by 
Gosh! we'll have it.” 


CHAPTER VII.—“ AT FAULT.” 


The mysterious disappear- 
ance of Marjorie Woodruff 
became for a few days the 
cause célébre of the winter 
season. The fact that a girl 
of her position and temper- 
ament could, in a_ single 
night, disappear completely, 
appealed to the morbid im- 
agination which has _ been 
cultivated in this country by 
the increasing extravagance 
of the daily press. That 
Marjorie was the daughter of 
a millionaire, and that this 
millionaire was prepared to 
pay, as a reward, any sum 
for the merest clue concern- 
ing the whereabouts of his 
daughter, were facts which 
focussed the attention of the 
press. Some of the most pro- 
gressive of the daily journals 
entered upon the chase itself 
with an assiduity which, for 
the proverbial “nine days,” 
put the efforts of Scotland 
Yard and the private agencies 
to shame. But in spite of 
the united efforts of press and 
police, the disappearance was 
complete, and beyond the fact 
that Marjorie Woodruff was 
last seen by Lieutenant Osborn 
Herries, her affianced husband, 
not a scrap of evidence was 
forthcoming that was, in the 


missing girl’s father’s pictur- 
esque language, “worth a 
cent,” 

In order that the reader 
may readily follow the train 
of this astounding sequence of 
events, it will serve our pur- 
pose to quote verbatim the 
report which appeared in ‘The 
Daily Mail’ on the second 
morning after the story be- 
came public property :— 


“MYSTERY OF 
MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 


‘DAILY MAIL’ DISCOVERS 
THE ONLY CLUE. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE BEREAVED 
FATHER. 


WHO IS ROSENBAUM ? 


THE MYSTERIOUS MOTOR-CAR 
AT SEAFORD. 


“During the last twenty - four 
hours our Special Correspondents in 
Sussex have been diligent in their 
attempts to unravel the Woodruff 
mystery. They have in turn inter- 
viewed Maximilian J. B. Woodruff, 
the millionaire father of the missing 
lady ; they have had speech with the 
girl’s distracted fiancé; and have 
handed in their notes to Inspector 
Williamson, the sphinx-faced detect- 
ive, who is watching the case in the 
interests of Scotland Yard. Beyond 
the fact that the Sussex Police, 
through the agency of our adroit 
correspondent, have discovered a 
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mysterious motor-car in a stable at 
Seaford, which fits in with the evid- 
ence of the woman Tickner as being 
that used by Gaston, and futile 
efforts to trace the other chief actor 
in the drama—Rosenbaum—there is 
nothing new to relate. 


“(From our Special Correspondent.) 
“ SEAFORD, 6 P.M. 


“ After an exhausting day we have, 
if we have not found any real trace 
of the missing Miss Woodruff, at 
least lighted upon something in the 
nature of a clue. I was fortunate 
enough yesterday to overhear some 
fishermen discussing the theories set 
out in the issue of ‘The Daily Mail’ 

esterday. One of these weather- 
ten salts mentioned that ‘a for- 
eign-looking bloke used to keep his 
motor-car in Mrs Harris’s stable.’ I 
lost no time in interrogating this 
shell-back, who, after he realised that 
I had nothing to do with the police, 
told me that he had seen a foreign- 
looking gentleman driving a car in 
the direction of Blatchington on two 
or three occasions, and he knew that 
this gentleman kept his car in Mrs 
Harris’s stable. I induced him to 
direct me to Mrs Harris’s house, and 
I found the motor-car—a two-seated 
8 h.-p. Rover—in the stable. I at 
once communicated the find by tele- 
phone to Inspector Williamson, who 
came down and looked the car over, 
and interrogated Mrs Harris, who is 
confined to her room with influenza. 
The car, which has not been out of 
the stables for five or six days, does 
not appear to have had much clean- 
ing. It is in a filthy state, and was 
evidently driven hard the last day it 
was in use. The number is found to 
be fictitious. The car is the property 
of Mr Gaston Noble, a gentleman 
who has been staying for the last two 
months in a boarding-house here, and 
whom the police believe to be iden- 
tical with the man Gaston spoken of 
by Mrs Tickner as Mr Rosenbaum’s 
secretary. Little is known about 
Mr Gaston here, as—although he 
kept his rooms—he was constantly 
in London. The car was imported 
to Seaford quite recently.* 


“* On receipt of this telegram we 
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communicated with the Rover Com- 
pany in New Oxford Street, and dis-. 
covered from them that they had 
sold a car similar to the description 
furnished by our correspondent to 
Mr Francis Rosenbaum in Novem- 
ber. The car had been paid for by 
a cheque drawn by Mr Rosenbaum 
on his account with the London 
branch of the Credit Lyonnais. This, 
of course, tallies with the inform- 
ation regarding the mysterious Mr 
Rosenbaum which we published yes- 
terday. The Credit Lyonnais have 
no knowledge of their client be- 
yond the fact that he opened an 
account with them three months ago 
with a cash deposit of £3000 in Bank 
of England notes.—(Hditor, ‘ Daily 
Maiil.’) 


“Interviewing one of the guests 
at the boarding-house Mr Gaston 
Noble frequented, he was stated to 
have been a quiet, unassuming, re- 
served foreigner, who spoke English 
perfectly, and was quite ready to 
discuss ordinary topics at the common 
table, but who showed no inclination 
to particular friendliness with any of 
the inmates of the establishment. 

“Tnspector Williamson has thanked 
me warmly for the service ‘The Daily 
Mail’ has rendered the police in- 
vestigations, and has promised to let 
me have any developments that may 
be forthcoming from the undoubted 
line which the discovery of the car 
has uncovered. 


“INTERVIEW WITH Mr Wooprvurr. 


“Our Special Correspondent tele- 
graphs as follows from Lewes :— 

“T have been fortunate enough 
to-day to interview Mr Maximilian 
J. B. Woodruff, the great Californian 
magnate, who, at the moment when 
his grey hairs are bowed down in 
sorrow over the disappearance of his 
daughter, is one of the most interest- 
ing personalities in England. Mr 
Woodruff received me in his library. 
His fine features showed every evid- 
ence of the terrible anxieties of the 
last five days. Up to the moment of 
telegraphing there has been no fur- 
ther clue than that of the motor-car 
in Seaford known at Mount Vernon. 
Although the telephone is working 
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all day, and Mr Woodruff has pub- 
licly announced that he will set u 
for life any one who will furnis 
definite news of his daughter, yet 
they are as ignorant at this moment 
as they were when they first heard 
the news of the lady’s disappearance. 
Mr Woodruff, who in his youth must 
have been a man of fine physique, 
and whose character has been formed 
in the amassing of a fortune that 
would be sufficient for the whole of 
a London suburb to end its days in 
ce and otium, bears up wonder- 
ully under his trouble. He scouts 
the idea of foul play. To quote his 
own words: ‘Who,’ he said, ‘Mr 
newspaper man, could find it in his 
heart to hurt a hair of my poor little 
Marjorie. She was just the ‘cutest, 
cunningest little girl that we ever 
bred out West, and if it should be 
discovered that any one has done her 
the slightest injury, why, the last 
dollar of the Woodruff millions will 
be spent in bringing the culprits to 
their deserts. Already the news has 
been published in San Francisco, and 
I have a cable here that two of our 
best sleuths have boarded the Limited 
in order to worry out this mystery. 
No, sir, I don’t cotton to any foul 
play theory. Abduction for the pur- 
pose of ransom, perhaps! But if it 
should prove to be so, I will not 
knuckle under until those responsible 
are brought to justice.’ To the sug- 
gestion that I made tentatively that 
ety his proposed son-in-law might 
now more than was already given 
to the public, Mr Woodruff made a 
decided response to the effect that no 
suspicion whatsoever could attach to 
Mr Herries, who since the unfor- 
tunate occurrence had been a broken 
man. It is evident, therefore, that 
the suspicions which the local police 
first had against Mr Herries have 
now been dissipated. It is difficult 
to understand how any intelligent 
body could have entertained the idea 
that a gentleman and officer of Mr 
Herries’s known integrity and wealth, 
who had only been engaged to the 
lady quite a short time, should in 
any way have been responsible for a 
disappearance which so nearly affected 
him; but the police, I understand, 
based their original suspicions upon 
the fact that Mr Herries could not 
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satisfactorily explain his recent leave 
of absence from his regiment. How- 
ever, Inspector Wetherburn, of the 
Sussex Police, informs me to-day 
that the above theory was but idle 
rumour, and that Mr Herries and 
his friends have accounted satisfac- 
torily for his movements during the 
last three months. 

“ After duly weighing all the evid- 
ence, and after long conversations 
both with the bereaved parent and 
with the representative of the leading 
firm of detectives who have been 
employed by Mr Woodruff, I likewise 
have come to the conclusion that a 
very clever and premeditated abduc- 
tion has taken place for the purpose 
of mulcting a well-known millionaire 
of a large sum in the way of ransom. 


“ PINKERDALE FARM. 


“To-day has been a busy day at 
Pinkerdale Farm. Your readers may 
dismiss from their minds the sugges- 
tion that the missing lady committed 
suicide in the vicinity of Pinkerdale. 
Yesterday's thaw has enabled the 
agents of Messrs Koage & Divine, 
the eminent firm of private investiga- 
tors, to make an absolute and com- 
plete search of any place that might 
enlighten the theory of suicide. Also, 
the search they have made to-day 
renders it improbable that the young 
lady has come to any untoward end. 
There is no place within the precincts 
of the farm that has recently concealed, 
or could conceal definitely, a body 
from the search which has been made 
to-day. Shortly before mid-day a 
report came in to the effect that a 
young lady answering the description 
published yesterday, and the day be- 
fore, in ‘The Daily Mail,’ was in 
residence in a farm the other side of 
Lewes ;: but, later in the afternoon, 
the private investigator kindly sent 
me a telegram that this report was 
but idle village gossip. What, how- 
ever, is more important, is the dis- 
covery to-day by Mrs Tickner, the 
housekeeper employed by the shadowy 
Rosenbaum, that her best Sunday 
pair of boots are missing. It will be 
remembered that Miss Woodruff’s 
hunting-boots were left in the farm 
at Pinkerdale on the night of her 
disappearance. This statement by 
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the more or less vague Mrs Tickner 
is considered by Mr Divine, who is 
personally conducting the research 
on the part of his firm, as of the 
greatest importance. The fact that 
the young lady was without her boots 
had been a great stumbling-block in 
the detectives’ attempt to raise a clue. 
If, now, it can be shown that Mrs 
Tickner’s boots are really missing, it 
is probable that the young lady, for 
reasons of her own, which, of course, 
at present it is impossible to define, 
has disappeared of her own free will. 
Mr Divine is positive that the dis- 
arrangement of the room is such that 
could have been easily, and almost 
silently, effected by a woman. It is 
just a red-herring on the trail. As 
to the consumption of food which 
took place in the bedroom, as de- 
pe by me in my telegram yester- 
day, the eminent detective is of the 
opinion that, as they have only the 
evidence of Mr Herries that the 
viands were untouched when Miss 
Woodruff retired to rest, and as very 
naturally that gentleman would not 
have made a close study of the room 
which the lady chose as her sleeping 
apartment, it is possible that the 
food had already been eaten before 
she took "tango and that the 
t 


cl bottles were empty. It is 
pout , therefore, that Miss Wood- 
ruff, for reasons of her own, may 
have disappeared, and, owing to the 
snowstorm, has been able to baffle all 
attempts to follow her trail. Local 
reports speak of her as a young lady 
of high spirit, addicted to the chase. 
‘Is it, therefore, outrageous to imagine 
that she may possibly, in a spirit of 
sport, have undertaken some wager, 
which, as soon as it is fulfilled, will 
prove that she effected her ruse by 
wearing a pair of boots which, from 
all accounts, must undoubtedly have 
been three sizes too big for her? 

“ Special inquiry made at the Credit 
Lyonnais elicited from the manager a 
statement that it was contrary to the 
custom of that institution to furnish 
any report with regard to the accounts 
and balances of clients. But it is 
understood that they have informed 
the authorities that Mr Rosenbaum 
has not operated the small balance 
remaining at his credit in the bank 
for ten days. Inquiries at the 
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various shipping offices furnish no 
detail that can be taken as con- 
clusive evidence that passengers 
answering either the descriptions of 
Mr Rosenbaum or Mr Gaston have 
applied for tickets for abroad. The 
address with which Mr Rosenbaum 
furnished the Credit Lyonnais is 
found to be that of a barber’s shop 
in Bloomsbury : this shop is the pro- 

rty of aGerman who receives letters 
or his clients, charging a small fee 
for each packet. The assistants in 
the shop have a distinct memory of a 
foreign gentleman who took the letters 
in the name of Rosenbaum, but could 
furnish no further detail beyond that 
of personal appearance. These de- 
scriptions more or less tally with 
those given by Mrs Tickner, and the 
farm-hand, Alfred Killick, both of 
which were published in ‘The Daily 
Mail’ yesterday.” 


This was about the full limit 
of the information which at 
this period found its way into 
the daily press. ‘The Daily 
Mail’ and the other journals, 
with that persistency which is 
a marked feature of modern 
journalism, kept their several 
special correspondents in Sus- 
sex for two or three days 
longer. Although these ex- 
perts added many theories, 
and suggested countless clues 
which proved unworkable, by 
the time that the limit of 
public interest was reached, 
which was about the tenth 
day, they had succeeded in 
unravelling the mystery no 
further than is contained in 
the above extract, which has 
been chosen from among many. 
The following up of the same 
old trails ceased to have at- 
tractions for the public reader ; 
from three columns and staring 
leaded headlines the accounts 
receded to a column, then to 
half columns, and finally faded 
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away into obscure paragraphs 
in the outer sheets of the 
papers, as the whole interest 
of the country centred in the 
foreshadowed downfall of the 
Government. At the moment a 
great national emergency was 
at hand. The last ounce of 
vitality had been squeezed 
out of the Liberal Government. 
But it had hung on to the 
rickety fabric of its Cabinet 
long enough to enable the new 
force which had grown up out 
of its existence to thoroughly 
organise for the coming fray. 
The leaders of the Labour 
movement were so sure of their 
ground, that for weeks past 
they had been openly naming 
the members destined to form 
the first Labour Cabinet. In 
vain the more open-minded of 
the Liberals endeavoured to 
rally round the standard of 
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effete Tory leaders, prepared 
even to perjure themselves in 
a last desperate effort to save 
their country from the social- 
istic whirlwind which threat- 
ened to devastate it. At last 
the moment had come. The 
Liberal Government could 
stand no further defeat, and 
the papers were busy, seeing 
that they had no power to 
stem the torrent, in divining 
how they could save their face 
in view of the terrors to come, 
Is it to be wondered that, in 
view of events as epoch-mak- 
ing as these, the nine days’ 
mystery of a missing American 
girl faded into the obseurity 
of small type, and that the 
troubles and adversities of the 
Woodruff family, and the de- 
feat of professional and ama- 
teur detectives alike, were 
relegated to obscurity ? 


CHAPTER VIII.—A CLUE. 


Osborn Herries sat in his 
study at Brentley Burnham. 
It was now three weeks since 
the mysterious disappearance 
of Marjorie, and yet there had 
not been the slightest sign, or 
the vestige of a clue, to disclose 
the causes which had led to, 
and accomplished, Marjorie’s 
disappearance. 

Herries had lived through 
the last twenty days as a man 
in a dream. At a total loss 
to understand the meaning of 
it all, he had now brought 
himself to believe that the un- 
fortunate girl had been the 
victim of foul play, as he 
argued, with the logic of a 
distracted lover, that if it 
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were otherwise, in this country 
of modern communications, 
Marjorie must have found 
some means of communicating | 
with him. Total obliteration, ~ 
except of her own free will, 
would have been impossible ; 
that she had not been a free 
agent in leaving the farm 
Herries was certain; and as 
day after day followed show- 
ing no light on the dark pall 
of uncertainty, his despond- 
ency caused him to take the 
gloomiest view possible. He 
was of course able to laugh 
at the rumours which had 
circulated, and which at one 
time had possessed the heavy- 
headed Sussex police, that he 
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himself had made away with 
the girl. A clear conscience is 
not worried by the specula- 
tions of an irresponsible press, 
though he hated to think that 
so much of his and his 
Marijorie’s private history had 
found its way into the market 
of public curiosity. From his 
friends in his regiment, and 
from the Woodruffs them- 
selves, Herries had received 
every token of sympathy. 
The Bud, who in the emerg- 
ency had aroused herself from 
her usual lethargy and proved 
a host in herself in organising 
the various searches which 
were instituted, behaved most 
loyally to Herries, and when- 
ever he was inclined to mope 
in solitude at Brentley Burn- 
ham she would come over and 
insist upon his returning to 
Mount Vernon. “Centralise 
the trouble,” she would say; 
“what is the good of spreading 
it all over the country-side? 
Mount Vernon is the plumb- 
centre of both grief and news: 
centralise, Osborn, and come 
over and dine.” But all the 
centralisation in the world 
seemed to be of no avail, and 
at the end of three weeks, as 
the reader finds Herries sitting 
in his study, the search was 
slowly petering out as a hope- 
less venture. 
There was 4 
Herries’s door. 
“Come in,” he said laconi- 
cally, and the mean figure of 
Dotty Jim squeezed in from 
behind the curtain. 
‘‘Beg pardon, sir, I thought 
as ’ow I must come and tell 
ou.” 
“What is it, Jim?” said 


knock at 
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Herries, without showing any 
interest. 

“Well, sir, it’s that there 
Bitter End.” 

“What is wrong with the 
horse? I am tired of your 
confounded spook preaching. 
What is the matter with the 
horse ?”’ 

“ Now it’s no use your bein’ 
’uffy, sir; you an’ me, though 
we may be so very different, 
’as to face things alike. That 
there ’orse ’as brought you no 
luck, as I sez ’e wouldn’t. If 
it ’adn’t been for the young 
lady ridin’ ’im, as I told you 
that mornin’, there would ’ave 
been no mysterious disappear- 
ance. That there ’orse is be- 
witched, and them that be- 
witches ‘im ’as sperited the 
young lady away.” 

Herries turned in his chair. 
“Now look here, Jim; I tell 
you once and for all, I will 
not have any of your super- 
natural humbug. The horse is 
all right.” 

“T tell you ’as ow ’e is not, 
sir—that ’orse is devilish queer ; 
’e’s been queer all the last fort- 
night, and to-day ’e sees ’em 
again.” 

“Sees what?” 
Herries testily. 

‘* Lor’! sir, ow should I know 
what ’e sees, but ’e sees some- 
thin’ straight enuf, and when 
’e sees somethin’, somethin’ is 
goin’ to ’appen.” 

“All right,” said Herries; 
“take the horse up to Tatter- 
sall’s and sell him.” 

“Do you mean that, sir?” 
said Dotty Jim, somewhat rue- 
fully. 

“It’s either that or we will 
have him shot in the yard. I 
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am not sick of the horse, but I 
am sick of your everlasting 
prate about him.” 

“Lor’! sir, I did not think 
you'd take it as bad as that. 
I wouldn’t ’ave ’im shot, sir.” 

“ All right; send him up to 
Tattersall’s.” 

“ And me, sir?” 

“You can go to the devil.” 

“ And my pension, sir?” 

“Take your pension with 
you.” 

“Very good, sir; but ’adn’t I 
better send for the Vet. first?” 

“Do what you like, Jim, but 
that horse is going to leave my 
stables unless you promise me 
faithfully to stop prating about 
him.” 

“Very good, sir, beg pardon, 
sir, didn’t mean no ’arm,” and 
the little man shuffled out of 
the room. 

“TLor’!” he said, as he met 
the butler in the hall, “if the 
master ain’t got it badly this 
time my name’s not Dotty Jim. 
Don’t you go in there,” indi- 
cating the study door with a 
nod of his head, “unless you’re 
a ’andy man with your dukes? 
The guvnor’s fair fire and 
brimstone, and you will get it 
over your feather-bed before 
you know what’s dropped on 
you,” and with this injunction 
Dotty Jim passed out back to 
the stables. 

He had not been gone five 
minutes before Herries was 
disturbed by a second knock. 
The visitor on this occasion 
was Evans, the coachman. He 


knocked briskly,—in fact his 
whole air was that of a man 
possessed of a mission of im- 
perative importance. 


“Come 


in,” said Herries, 
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anticipating that it was a 
second visit from Dotty Jim. 
“Oh! it’s you, Evans,” he said. 
“‘ What has brought you back? 
I thought you were in town 
for a week.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said 
Evans, touching his forelock 
rapidly, ‘‘I should like to see 
you on a very important 
matter.” 

‘Here you are,” said Herries. 

“Well, sir, I will first close 
the door.” Evans shut the 
door and pulled the curtain ; 
while Herries, rather impressed 
at Evans’s business-like de- 
meanour, turned round in his 
chair. 

“Fire away, Evans. 
have you got to say?” 

“Tf you please, sir, if I may 
be so bold, I think as ’ow I 
can tell you where the young 
lady is.” 

Herries clutched at the leaf 
of his desk. 

“What do you mean, Evans?” 
he said imperatively. ‘Do you 
mean Miss Marjorie Wood- 
ruff?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Evans, look- 
ing him full in the face. 

“Ts she alive?” and Herries 
was instantly on his feet, al- 
most quivering in his excite- 
ment, 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“In danger?” 

“That I couldn’t say, sir; 
but I shouldn’t think so.” And 
Herries, who was noted for his 
self - possession, recovered his 
equanimity at once. He sat 
down again in his chair. 

“Very well, Evans; you had 
better tell me your story in 
your own way, from the very 
beginning. If you have true 
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information that Miss Wood- 
ruff is well, and in no danger, 
you have added the strongest 
bond to our friendship. Sit 
down, Evans.” 

“Beg pardon, sir, but I 
should prefer to stand. It’s 
this way, sir. As you will 
remember, sir, I didn’t bring 
my wife—little Sally as is, 
sir—down here. Well, sir, 
two days ago I ’ad a letter 
from Sally, sayin’ as ’ow she 
wanted to see me most par- 
tickler like, and that I must 
not stay away, but come right 
away up to London. That is 
"ow I come to ask you for 
leave, sir. Well, sir, I was 
anxious-like to get such a 
letter, and I thought some- 
thin’ was goin’ wrong with the 
little woman; but ’er news, 
sir, was not on ’er own or 
my account, sir,—it was all 
along of your’n.” 

“Well,” said Herries quietly, 
drinking in every word of this 
preamble. 

“ Well, sir, of course you don’t 
know, but Sally’s mother does 
a bit of charing.” 

“Of what?” 
Herries. 

“Well, sir, she is a char- 
woman,—makes a bit by goin’ 
out and doin’ work in ’ouses.” 

“Oh, Iunderstand,” answered 
Herries. ‘“ Proceed.” 

“Well, sir, Sally’s mother— 
my mother-in-law, that is— 
does a bit of charin’, and ’as 
a@ very good connection. She 
don’t just char anywhere. 
Her locality is mostly Carlton 
House Terrace, and she goes 
twice a-week to do business in 
the German Embassy. 

‘* Well,” said Herries, “and 
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what has the German Embassy 
to do with me?” 

“Why, everythink, sir. 
Sally’s mother—my mother- 
in-law, that is—is almost 
ready to swear that Miss 
Woodruff is in the German 
Embassy.” 

‘“What!” said Herries, jump- 
ing to his feet. “What wild- 
cat story have you got hold 
of ?” 

Evans, though he knew 
his master fairly well, moved 
back to the wall: he had 
never seen Herries so roused 
before. 

“°Tain’t no cock-and- bull 
story, sir, so ‘elp me. It’s 
what my ma-in-law says; and 
she and Sally ’ave been puttin’ 
their ’eads together, and they 
are pretty certain as ’ow they 
is right.” 

“How the devil could she 
be there? But where is your 
mother-in-law ?”’ 

“She’s ’ere, sir, and so is 
Sally. May I bring her in, 
sir?” 

“Yes; go and bring her at 
once. Mind, Evans, this is not 
a subject over which I am to 
be trifled with.” 

“T knows that, sir. Do I 
look as though I was triflin’, 
sir? ’Aven’t I brought my 
whole family down ‘ere to 
do my best for you?” 

Herries instantly brought his 
feelings under control. “ Yes, 
my dear Evans, I feel sure 
you have got some informa- 
tion. We have been pals too 
long for me to doubt your 
sincerity. Kindly bring your 
mother-in-law.” 

In five minutes Evans pro- 
duced his mother-in-law and 
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the simpering Sally. Herries 
shook them both by the hand, 
and, having settled the ladies 
in the two arm-chairs by the 
fire, he listened to the follow- 
ing narrative. 

Mrs Shrub, Evans’s mother- 
in-law, was engaged twice a- 
week to visit the German 
Embassy for the purpose of 
carrying out her duties as a 
charwoman. Ten days ago, 
while engaged in scrubbing 
out the passage on the top 
floor, which, as a rule, was 
reserved for the accommoda- 
tion of servants, she dis- 
covered that some one was 
kept under lock and key in 
a@ room at the back of the 
Embassy which faced the St 
James’s Park. The servants, 
who were all German, were 
very uncommunicative on the 
subject. First they told her 
that the housekeeper was ill, and 
for the first week she was paci- 
fied with this information ; but 
about a week ago, when she 
was washing the floor in the 
next room, she was astonished 
to see one of the gentlemen 
of the Embassy on the serv- 
ants’ landing. He went to 
the room in which the sup- 
posed invalid was. Mrs Shrub 
heard him unlock the door, 
and then, after letting himself 
in, she distinctly heard him 
turn the key again. She now 
had occasion to wash down 
the passage; she went to the 
door which was locked, with 
the intention of beginning her 
work from that end of the 
landing. The rest of the 
story is best told in Mrs 
Shrub’s own language. 

“JT was a’most struck dumb 
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by what I ’eard through that 
there door. What hattracted 
my hattention was ’earing a 
lady !sayin’, ‘You’re a miser- 
able, despicable blackmailer. 
Do you think that any girl 
with any grit in her, after she 
had been treated as I have been 
treated, would consent to marry 
you under any conditions? Not 
by a long stretch, Mr Captain. 
I would sooner be seen dead in 
China Town than willingly as- 
sociated with you.’” 

“And what makes you 
connect this lady with Miss 
Woodruff?” asked Herries, his 
eyes glowing with a strange 
light. 

‘Well, sir, you see the papers 
were full of the story of the 
abduction of an American gurl, 
and there was no mistakin’ the 
lady’s haccent.” 

“ Did you hear any more?” 

“Well, sir, the man said 
somethin’ about she’d ’ave to 
change ’er mind soon, and kind 
of threatened ’er, with what I 
couldn’t make out, sir, as I 
’ad to move off as the ’ouse- 
keeper ’erself happeared on the 
landin’.” 

“But have you not been 
there since?” asked Herries. 

“No, sir; I’m afraid the 
ousekeeper saw me at the 
door, because I was dismissed 
without any warning, and told 
I need not come again, the like 
of which ’as never ’appened to 
me before, and I am known 
in most respectable ’ouses in 
town.” 

“IT am sorry to hear that, 
my good woman, but if your 
story — which is impossible: 
however could she have got to 
the German Embassy ?—should 
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prove to be true, you need 
not worry about further 
service.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir, but 
there’s somethin’ more we seed 
in the papers,—that is, Sally 
here and me,—that the young 
lady left ’er boots be’ind down 
in Sussex way, and that a pair 
of boots was missin’ from the 
farm. Well, sir, it was part of 
my duty at the German Em- 
bassy to clean up downstairs, 
and I found this pair of boots 
in the dustbin. They seemed 
in good repair, and so I brought 
them away. It then occurred 
to Sal ’ere that they weren’t 
the kind of boots that would 
be worn by people in London, 
and puttin’ this and that to- 
gether we thought as ’ow we 
would send for our boy Evans 
and put the whole case straight 
before ’im.” 

With this the good lady pro- 
duced from under her ample 
cloak a pair of broad - toed 
heavy-soled Jemimas. Herries 
took one of them and examined 
it carefully : it bore no maker’s 
name, and it certainly didn’t 
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look a boot that would be worn 
by any one except a well- 
developed woman who had 
country roads to face. Herries 
stood the boots on his desk 
and looked at them contem- 
platively; he then turned to 
his visitors,—‘‘ I don’t wish a 
word to be said about what 
has been passing in your 
minds. Mind, not a single 
word. Though I cannot for 
the life of me make your story 
coincide with anything that 
seems rational or reasonable, 
yet it is strange that Mrs 
Shrub here should find an 
American lady under lock and 
key in a house in London, when 
the whole of England has been 
ringing with the efforts to find 
Miss Woodruff. If these boots 
are of German manufacture, 
they mean nothing ; but if they 
should prove to be those which 
were missing from Pinkerdale 
Farm, then their presence, 
added to the information of 
Mrs Shrub, is almost con- 
clusive. Mind, not a word, 
and, Evans, I want the car 
sent round at once.” 
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WORKING TERRIERS 


THE man who loves hounds 
is sure to be interested in 
terriers. The foxhound and 
the terrier are connected in 
our minds by their common 
enmity to the fox. 

Indeed, in the warfare 
against the fox the terrier 
has been the ally of man for 
a much longer period than the 
hound. When stag - hunting 
was the sport of kings, and 
before the idea of the fox as 
a beast of chase had dawned 
on the nobles and gentry of 
England and Scotland, the 
peasants and the terriers were 
harrying the fox even in his 
stronghold of Malepartus, as 
they do to this day in Scot- 
land or Wales, and the moun- 
tainous districts of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland. 

It was no doubt in their 
warfare against vermin that 
the terriers acquired the char- 
acteristics of gameness, hardi- 
hood, and intelligence which 
their successors have inherited. 
Their evolution has followed 
the same course as that of all 
modern breeds of sporting dogs. 
Chosen at first for working 
qualities only, it is later refine- 
ment which has grafted beauty 
on to ability. The division of 
terriers into breeds and their 
classification at the dog-shows 
is quite a modern development. 
Terrier was the name given to 
any hardy, active little dog 
that would face a badger ora 
fox in its earth, or sometimes 
a cat in a corner, the last- 
named being by no means the 
least formidable antagonist of 
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the three. There was no ex- 
clusiveness in the breeding of 
a terrier, and he was crossed 
with the bull-dog to give him 
courage, with the beagle to 
improve his nose, and in later 
days with the greyhound to 
give him speed. This cross- 
ing was limited only by the 
necessities of his work, for 
the terrier needed to be com- 
paratively small, since a dog 
over sixteen pounds is too 
large, and below twelve pounds 
too small, to be of use for 
going to ground. I know of 
course that weight has more 
to do with make and muscular 
development than with size, 
yet nevertheless these weights 
give a rough method of estim- 
ating the limits of serviceable 
size for the working terrier. 
Looking back into the past 
history of the terrier, I seem 
to find two different types, 
which have nevertheless cer- 
tain common characteristics. 
The one an active fairly speedy 
little dog, with pricked ears, 
and an obvious dash of bull. 
These were the dogs which in 
small packs were used for 
work above ground, and this 
type is well depicted in a 
beautiful plate, after a paint- 
ing of Reinagle, in the Sports- 
man’s Cabinet (1805), where the 
terriers are represented in the 
chase of the foumart, or in one 
of the early volumes of ‘The 
Sporting Magazine,’ engaged 
in a most spirited combat with 
a wild cat. Sharpness, ac- 
tivity, and courage are the 
characteristics written all over 
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these terriers. Then there 
were the long low dogs with 
drop ears, of the type endeared 
to us by the faithful memories 
of friends and companions—the 
Skye, the Dandie Dinmont, the 
Poltalloch. These were essen- 
tially dogs to go to ground, 
and were protected by their 
coats from their enemies, while 
the drop ears were a shield to 
the auditory organs from fall- 
ing earth and sand. But if 
we look closely at these pic- 
tures (and the terrier of the 
late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries has been for- 
tunate both in his chroniclers 
and the artists who have 
painted him), we shall see that 
they have certain character- 
istics in common. They are 
all of strongly built dogs, com- 
pact and well knit, with rather 
short necks and powerful jaws. 
The modern fox-terrier, with 
his long graceful neck and 
narrow snipy jaw, is quite a 
recent manufacture. The short 
neck is a great point, since it 
is necessary for the terrier to 
be near his work if he is to 
have the full advantage of his 
immense muscular develop- 
ment of neck, shoulders, and 
forearms, in conflict with the 
fox and badger. 

Then there are the mental 
characteristics which are com- 
mon to all terriers: the high- 
strung nerves, the excitable 
temperament, a reckless dis- 
regard of danger, coupled with 
(perhaps in part occasioned 
by) a peculiarly faithful de- 
votion to the chosen master, 
and, I must add, a certain 
pugnacity. The Skye terrier 
is in disposition the most 
typical, for he is a strange 
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hairy bundle of nerves, cour- 
age, shyness, boldness, mis- 
chief, and intense devotion, 
so that of all the dogs I have 
known it is the Skyes that 
carried with them, when their 
too short span was ended, a 
part of my life. 

It is interesting to note how 
highly Scotland was accounted 
of for its terriers, for of the 
many old pictures I have 
studied, nearly all the best 
dogs were said to come from 
Scotland. 

But of all our dogs there 
is none so versatile in mind 
and body as the terrier. There 
is no service that a dog can 
do for us in sport or as a 
companion that he is not 
capable of. Let us note some 
examples, old and new, of the 
many duties which the terrier 
can fulfil. 

There lies before me as I 
write an engraving published 
in ‘The New Sporting Maga- 
zine’ for 1833 (p. 348). Two 
terriers, Shivers and Pincher, 
are depicted listening at a 
box in which a badger is sup- 
posed to be confined. The 
most notable of the two is 
“Shivers,” described as a 
Scotch terrier. The portrait 
is that of a small white dog 
with a wiry coat, so thick 
about the neck and shoulders 
as to be almost like a mane. 
He has great depth of body, 
excellent legs and feet, and 
prick ears, a broad head, 
and rather a short but very 
powerful jaw. He was the 
property of Mr Surtees, of 
Hamsterley Hall, Durham, and 
is described as being “ the 
best dog of the breed in that 
part of the North of England ; 
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and though little, and by no 
means a heavy animal, there 
was never a fox or badger 
found too large or savage for 
him to grapple with and draw. 
His pluck exceeded all belief, 
and he actually once followed a 
cat up a chimney, passing over 
a burning fire in the grate 
below.” The shortness of neck 
is notable, and it is certain 
that when he had hold of a 
fox or badger he could use 
all his strength, and that 
muscular development which 
is well shown by the artist. 
But it is not only the dogs 
of old times that could draw 
a fox. When Mr Chandos 
Pole was master of the Cat- 
tistock, he had a terrier from 
the kennels of Miss Alys 
Serrell, of Haddon Lodge 
(author of ‘With Hound and 
Terrier in the Field’*), This 
dog, named Veto, could draw 
a@ fox from any drain. He 
would go straight up to his 
fox and close with him in- 
stantly. Thus he took the 
foe by surprise. He would 
fix his hold on the side of 
the head at the end of the 
jaw. A fox so gripped by a 
good dog is powerless, and 
can be easily drawn. Miss 
Serrell had another dog, 
Racer, that went with such a 
dash at a fox in a drain that 
he invariably made the fox 
back out, fighting him face 
to face to the other end. 
When Racer was in, the 
whipper-in would simply wait 
till the fox’s brush appeared 
and then pull him out. 
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This is the terrier’s legiti- 
mate work, but it is difficult 
to restrain a terrier from at- 
tacking any sort of vermin. 
I knew one terrier in India 
who devoted herself to the 
dangerous and exciting sport 
of snake-killing. Her method 
was to irritate the snake into 
sitting up. She would dance 
round it, sparring for an 
opening as it were. Then 
with incredible swiftness she 
darted at the reptile and 
gripped it close behind the 
head,—a sharp bite and the 
snake was dead. She was 
marvellously successful, until 
on an unlucky day, when one 
of her puppies was with her, 
she found a snake; the puppy 
got in her way at the critical 
moment, and the snake struck 
Nettle on the nose. The 
wound was slight, it was 
cauterised at once, and a 
strong dose of whisky admin- 
istered. Apparently Nettle was 
quite well the next morning, 
but as she was playing with 
the puppy she suddenly turned 
head over heels, and when we 
reached her she was stone dead. 

If we look over the records 
of past sport we shall find 
that there is almost nothing 
terriers have not been used 
for. There is, in fact, no limit 
to the sporting uses of the 
fox- terrier. I have known 
one that was an _ excellent 
retriever, and in ‘The Sport- 
ing Magazine’ for October 
1831 there is a picture of a 
little wire-haired, prick-eared 
terrier that is bringing a part- 








1 With Hound and Terrier in the Field: Hunting Reminiscences. By Alys 
F. Serrell. Edited by Frances Slaughter. William Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
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ridge in its mouth. I know 
of two working packs of fox- 
terriers that hunt rabbits in 
Dorsetshire, beating the thick 
hedgerows and driving out 
the rabbits to the gun. One 
of these packs, with which I 
have often been out, is very 
handy, and the terriers pack 
well without losing their in- 
dividuality. What struck me 
as much as anything is the 
control to which they submit. 
If a terrier has marked a rabbit 
to ground, he will at once 
come away from the earth to 
the whistle, although, as we 
know, in the case of less well- 
broken dogs, a terrier will 
return again and again to 
dig at a bury, and, indeed, 
unless dragged away by force, 
spend half the day there. 

In this pack, which has been 
bred for hunting for many 
years, there is an interesting 
example of the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, for the 
dogs bred from those which 
have been hunting with the 
pack take to the work far more 
readily than those bought from 
the outside. Indeed I was 
watching, only a few days before 
writing this, the early efforts 
of a puppy whose father has 
long been a noted member of 
the pack. This puppy put his 
nose down and hunted like a 
hound, and was never far from 
the others. On the other hand, 
a bitch from another kennel 
had an excellent nose, worked 
hard, faced the briers and 
thick undergrowth of the 
Dorsetshire doubles, but was 
notably independent in her 
work, constantly being wide 
of the pack. One terrier, a 
leggy black-headed bitch of the 








modern type, has the curious 
habit of standing like a pointer 
when she winds a rabbit lying 
out in the open. In other re- 
spects she works well. I have 
heard it said that terriers ac- 
customed to work above ground 
will not go underground to a 
fox, but this is certainly not 
the case with these terriers, 
nor was it so with my own two 
mentioned elsewhere. Sport to 
them was sport, whether above 
or below ground, and they al- 
ways seemed to me to know 
quite clearly what was ex- 
pected of them. The pack of 
terriers I have mentioned 
above, until a regular pack 
of otter-hounds worked the 
streams in their neighbour- 
hood, were able to hunt and 
kill otters without any assist- 
ance from hounds. I may say 
that the training and discip- 
line of these dogs is carried on 
without a whip at all, and, if I 
may put it so, by an appeal to 
their intelligence and a con- 
sideration of their character- 
istics and dispositions. But 
their owner feeds them, hunts 
them, exercises them, and of 
course enters the puppies 80 
that they have every chance 
of turning out well. 

The best working terriers I 
ever owned were Vanity and 
Vixen. They were given to me 
when I was stationed at Simla. 
The latter I gave to a friend, 
but she was often lent me on 
hunting days. 

Vanity was a small terrier, 
very neat and compact, with 
excellent legs and feet, but 
rather light and elegant. To 
look at and in manners she 
was quite a lady’s pet, and 
altogether the most faithful, 














affectionate, and intelligent 
little dog any one could wish 
to own. But in spite of ap- 
pearances she was as game a 
terrier as I have ever known. 
At first I only knew that she 
had a marvellous gift for hunt- 
ing and killing rats, and I re- 
collect a most interesting hunt 
from the stables at Christ- 
church Lodge, Simla, with a 
kill just outside the west door 
of the church. Circumstances, 
however, subsequently revealed 
the full value of my little dog. 
When I went to Sialkote I 
found that the Queen’s Bays 
had bought a pack of hounds, 
and they, knowing my en- 
thusiasm for hunting, kindly 
appointed me whipper-in, and 
Major Henry Clerk, the Master, 
allowed me to help in the exer- 
cising of hounds. I was able 
to be useful, because I was my 
own master in the early morn- 
ing, whereas soldiers in India 
are often on parade at that 
time. So I used to go out 
exercising with hounds, and 
took the terriers with me, as 
in this way they learned to run 
with the pack. 

It occurred to me that on 
drawing some sugar - cane 
coverts, which are very thick, 
the terriers would be helpful. 
Vanity proved very useful. 
She had the gift, which I 
think some hounds possess, of 
knowing when there was 4 
“Jack” in the covert. She 
would trot round at my horse’s 
heels. If she left me and 
dived into the covert, her 
sharp little bark soon declared 
a find. If she did not go in, 
I knew it was no use. After 
a week or two the hounds flew 
to her as to one of themselves, 
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She had an excellent nose and 
would use it patiently. I have 
seen her carry the line along 
the path when not even Sultan, 
the tender-nosed, could own it. 
It was funny to see this little 
terrier hunting along, and the 
big black-and-tan hound in 
attendance waiting till he could 
be sure enough to speak. 

It was a very difficult coun- 
try for a terrier, being inter- 
sected with banks and deep 
muddy ditches, and poor Vanity 
was left behind when it came 
to running. 

The first season she stuck to 
the pack somehow, but after 
that she found it useless, so 
when she had had enough she 
would go home, and I never 
failed on my return to find a 
little, black, muddy dog curled 
up in the middle of my bed. 

Our hunting - ground was 
eighteen miles from the can- 
tonments. My servants and 
horses always went out the 
night before, and we took up 
our quarters at a dak bunga- 
low and kennels built I believe 
by the Carabineers when they 
had the hounds some years 
before. Vanity never left me 
as a rule, but she knew when 
hunting was in prospect, and 
scrambled up on to the bag- 
gage piled on to the ekka: 
she understood that there was 
hard work before her, and 
always rode all the way. 

When, later, I had a pack of 
my own, and Vanity was joined 
by her daughter Vixen, they 
gave many proofs of game- 
ness. These two little terriers 
tackled a wild cat in s covert 
and killed it before the hounds 
could come up. On another 
occasion Vanity pinned a large 
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jackal by the nose, and held 
on till the pack arrived. We 
had run the jackal into a 
covert, and Vanity (of course 
obliged to skirt) came in after 
the pack, and met the jackal 
crawling in the covert. It was 
a big old dog jackal, and when 
I brought up the hounds he 
was trying in vain to shake 
the terrier off. On another oc- 
casion Vanity actually tackled 
a good-sized wild boar, and in 
this conflict she lost an eye. 
The hounds had brought the 
boar to bay, and Vanity went 
in at once and got hold. How 
she managed to keep her hold 
as long as she did I do not 
know, but, luckily, when I at 
last took the hounds away 
and the boar broke from his 
bay, she was shaken off. 

Her daughter Vixen was 
quite as game, and indeed 
eventually lost her life by 
going to ground in a place 
from which she could not be 
dug out. These were small 
terriers, not much over twelve 
pounds, but for strength, game- 
ness, and activity they left 
nothing to be desired. If I 
had occasion to keep working 
terriers again, I should cer- 
tainly look out for animals of 
the type of my old friends, 
which were handsome too. 

Every now and then there 
is a complaint raised that dog- 
shows are spoiling our terriers. 
Certainly the type one sees 
on the bench are not suitable 
for work. I do not say they 


would not work,—no doubt 
they would; but I think those 
I have seen are not compact 
enough, and have not the most 
effective type of head. If we 
take the old Scottish breeds 
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in what we may call their 
primitive ‘state, and compare 
them with the champions of 
the modern show bench, we 
shall see that the latter have 
not the type of head which 
made the former so successful. 
The old or working type is 
longer and wider in the head 
above the eyes, and shorter 
and stronger in the jaw, than 
our prize specimens, which in- 
variably tend to narrowness 
and shortness in the head and 
exaggerated and quite useless 
length in the jaw. In the same 
way coat, ears, length of body, 
and many other unimportant 
points, are bred for, while if 
one looks in their mouths we see 
that the teeth most important 
to a terrier are often inferior. 
Clean, level, strong teeth are in- 
dispensable to a working terrier, 
but not to a prize-winner. 

But we may leave the 
champions to the show bench. 
They are too valuable to be 
worked. The risks a terrier 
takes when he goes into the 
rocky cavern of the fox or the 
badger’s den are not small. 
Here and there are terriers 
bred for work and kept for it. 
“ Points” are not much thought 
of, but those families are most 
cherished in which the best 
qualities areinherited. Sothat 
we do, in fact, obtain a certain 
family likeness and a type 
quite recognisable. Such, for 
example, are the Duke of 
Argyll’s Roseneath terriers ; 
the working strain of Poltal- 
loch, with heads of an almost 
ideal type for work under- 
ground; and the Skye, asI have 
seen him, when untouched by 
show influences. Active dogs, 
compact they were, with a 
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reasonable coat, and with such 
keenness and gameness that 
they were rather difficult to 
keep above ground. 

So, too, in the South we 
have the many kennel terriers, 
of which the best known were 
those of the Rev. John Russell, 
so famous that every terrier 
of any note at work in the 
West claims descent from 
those famous kennels. Or 
the old type of Badminton 
kennel terrier, of which breed 
the following story is told. A 
fox once went to ground in 
a narrow drain; two terriers 
were running with the pack. 
The first went in and, unable 
to get right up to the fox, 
caught hold of the brush, the 
only point he could reach. The 
second terrier also went in, but 
could not, of course, get far, as 
his companion blocked the way, 
so he caught hold of the first 
terrier’s tail. Then came the 
whipper-in, and he stooped 
down, put in his arm, and feel- 
ing the second terrier he caught 
hold of him and pulled him out. 
There was considerable resist- 
ance, but at length, to the 
amusement of the field, the 
second terrier appeared holding 
tight to the tail of his prede- 
cessor, who in his turn was 
holding on to the brush of the 
fox, which also was drawn out 
in its turn. 

But the terrier has another 
and a softer side. Of all the 
dogs I have known the terrier 
has the best memory for friends. 
Even casual friends are not 
forgotten if once accepted. As 
for the master, what can ex- 
ceed the patience and fidelity 
of the terrier if once his heart 
is given; and if he is a little 


jealous and exclusive, after all 
that is not peculiar to dogs, 
The terrier is of all dogs the 
most dependent on human 
companionship for his efficiency. 
If your terrier is to do his best 
for you in the field he must 
share your home, or if he lives 
in a kennel you must be often 
with him; but my experience 
is that the dogs that have 
been the best for work have 
been those that have lived with 
me day and night. A dog so 
studies your face that he learns 
to anticipate your wishes, 
almost to read your expression. 
Moreover, he picks up a good 
many words when he is 
always in the house, and I 
have generally found that 
there are some words which 
are so thrilling that they have 
to be spelt out by members of 
the family. The sound of them 
is too exciting for the small 
friends under the table, or 
seated on their favourite chairs 
round the room. The terrier, 
moreover, that lives in the 
house develops a vocabulary 
of his own, and one I knew 
well had three distinct tones. 
With one he called his mis- 
tress when he was in trouble 
or wanted help; in another, 
respectfully imperious, he in- 
vited a trusted friend to take 
him out. If, however, he 
wanted the servants, with 
whom he was a great favourite, 
he would put his head through 
the banisters of the kitchen 
staircase and bark sharply and 
imperiously for one of them to 
come. Each tone was known 
and recognised, and I never 
knew him to deceive by using 
one in the place of the others, 
T. F. DALE. 
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DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 


BOOK V,—Continued. 


Now like the soul of Ophir on the sea 

Glittered the Golden Hynde, and all her heart 
Turned home to England. As a child that finds 
A ruby ring upon the highway, straight 
Homeward desires to run with it, so she 
Yearned for her home and country. Yet the world 
Was all in arms behind her. Fleet on fleet 
Awaited her return. Along the coast 

The very churches melted down their chimes 
And cast them into cannon. To the South 

A thousand cannon watched Magellan’s straits, 
And fleets were scouring all the sea like hounds, 
With orders that where’er they came on Drake, 
Although he were the Dragon of their dreams, 
They should out-blast his thunders and convey, 
Dead or alive, his body back to Spain. 


And Drake laughed out and said, ‘‘ My trusty lads 

Of Devon, you have made the wide world ring 

With England’s name; you have swept one half the seas 
From sky to sky; and in our oaken hold 

You have packed the gorgeous Indies. We shall sail 
But slowly with such wealth. If we return, 

We are one against ten thousand! We will seek 

The fabled Northern passage, take our gold 

Safe home; then out to sea again and try 

Our guns against their guns.” 


And as they sailed 
Northward, they swooped on warm blue Guatulco 
For food and water. Nigh the dreaming port 
The grand alcaldes in high conclave sat, 
Blazing with gold and scarlet, as they tried 
A batch of negro slaves upon the charge 
Of idleness in Spanish mines; dumb slaves, 
With bare scarred backs and labour-broken knees, 
And sorrowful eyes like those of wearied kine 
Spent from the ploughing. Even as the judge 
Rose to condemn them to the knotted lash 
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The British boat’s crew, quiet and compact, 
Entered the court. The grim judicial glare 
Grew wider with amazement, and the judge 
Staggered against his gilded throne. 
‘IT thank 

Almighty God,” cried Drake, “who hath given me this 
—That I who once, in ignorance, procured 
Slaves for the golden bawdy-house of Spain, 
May now, in England’s name, help to requite 
That wrong. For now I say in England’s name, 
Where’er her standard flies, the slave shall stand 
Upright, the shackles fall from off his limbs. 
Set free the prisoners: tell them they are men 
Once more, not beasts of burden. Set them free; 
But take these gold and scarlet popinjays 
Aboard my Golden Hynde; and let them write 
An order that their town shall now provide 
My boats with food and water.” 

This being done, 
The slaves being placed in safety on the prize, 
The Golden Hynde revictualled and the casks 
Replenished with fresh water, Drake set free 
The judges and swept Northward once again; 
And, off the coast of Nicaragua, found 
A sudden treasure better than all gold; 
For on the track of the China trade they caught 
A ship whereon two China pilots sailed, 
And in their cabin lay the secret charts, 
Red hieroglyphs of Empire, unknown charts 
Of silken sea-roads down the golden West 
Where all roads meet and East and West are one. 
And, with that mystery stirring in their hearts 
Like a strange cry from home, Northward they swept 
And Northward, till the soft luxurious coasts 
Hardened, the winds grew bleak, the great green waves 
Loomed high like mountains round them, and the spray 
Froze on their spars and yards. Fresh from the warmth 
Of tropic seas the men could hardly brook 
That cold; and when the floating hills of ice 
Like huge green shadows crowned with ghostly snow 
Went past them with strange whispers in the gloom, 
Or took mysterious colours in the dawn, 
Their hearts misgave them; and they found no way; 
But all was iron shore and icy sea. 
And one by one the crew fell sick to death 
In that fierce winter, and the land still ran 
Westward and showed no passage. Tossed with storms, 
Onward they plunged, or furrowed gentler tides 
Of ice-lit emerald that made the prow 
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A faery beak of some enchanted ship 

Flinging wild rainbows round her as she drove 
Thro’ seas unsailed by mortal mariners, 

Past isles unhailed of any human voice, 

Where sound and silence mingled in one song 
Of utter solitude. Ever as they went 

The flag of England blazoned the broad breeze, 
Northward, where never ship had sailed before, 
Northward, till lost in helpless wonderment, 
Dazed as a soul awakening from the dream 

Of death to some wild dawn in Paradise 

(Yet burnt with cold as they whose very tears 
Freeze on their faces where Cocytus wails) 

All world-worn, bruised, wing-broken, wracked, and wrenched, 
Blackened with lightning, scarred as with evil deeds, 

But all embalmed in beauty by that sun 

Which never sets, bosomed in peace at last 

The Golden Hynde rocked on a glittering calm. 

Seas that no ship had ever sailed, from sky 

To glistening sky, swept round them. Glory and gleam, 
Glamour and lucid rapture and diamond air 
Embraced her broken spars, begrimed with gold 
Her gloomy hull, rocking upon a sphere 

New made, it seemed, mysterious with the first 
Mystery of the world, where holy sky 

And sacred sea shone like the primal Light 

Of God, a-stir with whispering sea-bird’s wings 
And glorious with clouds. Only, all day, 

All night, the rhythmic utterance of His will 

In the deep sigh of seas, that washed His throne, 
Rose and relapsed across Eternity, 

Timed to the pulse of zons. All their world 
Seemed strange as unto us the great new heavens 
And glittering shores, if on some aery bark 

To Saturn’s coasts we came and traced no more 
The tiny gleam of our familiar earth 

Far off, but heard tremendous oceans roll 

Round unimagined continents, and saw 

Terrible mountains unto which our Alps 

Were less than mole-hills, and such gaunt ravines 
Cleaving them and such cataracts roaring down 
As burst the gates of our earth-moulded senses, 
Pour the eternal glory on our souls, 

And, while ten thousand chariots bring the dawn, 
Hurl us poor midgets trembling to our knees. 
Glory and glamour and rapture of lucid air, 

Ice cold, with subtle colours of the sky 
Embraced her broken spars, belted her hulk 
With brilliance, while she dipped her jacinth beak 
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In waves of mounded splendour, and sometimes 
A great ice-mountain flashed and floated by 
Throned on the waters, pinnacled and crowned 
With all the smouldering jewels in the world; 
Or in the darkness, glimmering berg on berg, 
All emerald to the moon, went by like ghosts 
Whispering to the South. | 
There, as they lay, 
Waiting a wind to fill the stiffened sails, 
Their hearts remembered that in England now 
The Spring was nigh, and in that lonely sea 
The skilled musicians filled their eyes with home. 


SONG. 


Te 


It is the Spring-tide now ! 
Under the hawthorn-bough 
The milk-maid goes: 
Her eyes ave violets blue 
Washed with the morning dew, 
Her mouth a rose. 
It is the Spring-tide now. 


II. 


The lanes are growing sweet, 
The lambkins frisk and bleat 
In all the meadows: 
The glossy dappled kine 
Blink in the warm sun-shine, 
Cooling their shadows. 
It is the Spring-tide now. 


III. 


Soon hand in sunburnt hand 
Thro’ God's green fairyland, 
England, our home, 
Whispering as they stray 
Adown the primrose way, 
Lovers will roam. 
It is the Spring-tide now. 


And then, with many a chain of linkéd sweetness, 


Harmonious gold, they drew their hearts and souls 
Back, back to England, thoughts of wife and child, 
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Mother and sweetheart and the old companions, 
The twisted streets of London and the deep 
Delight of Devon lanes, all softly voiced 

In words or cadences, made them breathe hard 
And gaze across the everlasting sea, 

Craving for that small isle so far away. 
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SONG. 


O, you beautiful land, 
Deep-bosomed with beeches and bright 
With the flowery largesse of May 
Sweet from the palm of her hand 
Out-flung, till the hedges grew white 
As the green-arched billows with spray. 


II. 


White from the fall of her feet 
The daisies awake in the sun! 
Cliff-side and valley and plain 
With the breath of the thyme growing sweet 
Laugh, for the Spring is begun; 
And Love hath turned homeward again. 


O, you beautiful land! &c. 


III, 


Where should the home be of Love, 
But there, where the hawthorn-tree blows, 
And the milkmaid trips out with her pail, 
And the skylark in heaven above 
Sings, till the West is a rose 
And the East is a nightingale? 


O, you beautiful land! &c. 


IV. 


There where the sycamore trees 
Are shading the satin-skinned kine, 
And oaks, whose brethren of old 
Conquered the strength of the seas, 
Grow broad in the sunlight and shine 
Crowned with their cressets of gold; 


O, you beautiful land! &c. 
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V. 


Deep-bosomed with beeches and bright 
With rose-coloured cloudlets above; 
Billowing broad and grand 
Where the meadows with blossom are white 
For the foot-fall, the foot-fall of Love. 
O, you beautiful land! 


VI. 


How should we sing of thy beauty, 
England, mother of men, 

We that can look in thine eyes 
And see there the splendour of duty 
Deep as the depth of their ken, 

Wide as the ring of thy skies. 


VII. 


O, you beautiful land, 
Deep-bosomed with beeches and bright 
With the flowery largesse of May 
Sweet from the palm of her hand 
Out-flung, till the hedges grew white 
As the green-arched billows with spray. 


O, you beautiful land ! 


And when a fair wind rose again, there seemed 
No hope of passage by that fabled way 
Northward, and suddenly Drake put down his helm 
And, with some wondrous purpose in his eyes, 
Turned Southward once again, until he found 

A lonely natural harbour on the coast 

Near San Francisco, where the cliffs: were white 

Like those of England, and the soft soil teemed 
With gold. There they careened the Golden Hynde— 
Her keel being thick with barnacles and weeds— 
And built a fort and dockyard to refit 

Their little wandering home, not half so large 

As many a coasting barque to-day that scarce 

Would cross the Channel, yet she had swept the seas 
Of half the world, and even now prepared 

For new adventures greater than them all. 

And as the sound of chisel and hammer broke 

The stillness of that shore, shy figures came, 
Keen-faced and grave-eyed Indians, from the woods 
To bow before the strange white-faced newcomers 
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As gods. Whereat the chaplain much aghast 
Persuaded them with signs and broken words 

And grunts that even Drake was but a man, 

Whom none the less the savages would crown 

With woven flowers and barbarous ritual 

King of New Albion—so the seamen called 

That land, remembering the white cliffs of home. 
Much they implored, with many a sign and cry, 
Which by the rescued slaves upon the prize 

Were part interpreted, that Drake would stay 

And rule them; and the vision of the great 

Empire of Englishmen arose and flashed 

A moment round them, on that lonely shore. 

A small and weather-beaten band they stood, 
Bronzed seamen by the laughing rescued slaves, 
Ringed with gigantic loneliness and saw 

An Empire that should liberate the world; 

A Power before the lightning of whose arms 
Darkness should die and all oppression cease; 

A Federation of the strong and weak, 

Whereby the weak were strengthened and the strong 
Made stronger in the general good of all; 

A gathering up of one another’s loads; 

A turning of the wasteful rage of war 

To accomplish large and fruitful tasks of peace, 
Even as the strength of some great stream is turned 
To grind the corn for bread. E’en now on England 
That splendour dawns which these in dreams foresaw 
And saw not with their living eyes, but thou, 
England, mayst lift up eyes at last and see. 

Thou, like that angel of the Apocalypse 

Hast set one foot upon thy sea-girt isle, 

The other upon the waters, and thou canst raise 
Now, if thou wilt, above the assembled nations, 
betas monger “ deliverance as thy ays 


At last their task was — the Golden _— 
Undocked, her white wings hoisted; and away 
Westward they swiftly glided from that shore 
Where, with a wild lament, their Indian friends, 
Knee-deep i’ the creaming foam, all stood at gaze, 
Like men that for one moment in their lives 
Have seen a mighty drama cross their path 

And played upon the stage of vast events 
Knowing, henceforward, all their life is nought. 
But Westward sped the little Golden Hynde 
Across the uncharted ocean, with no guide 

But that great homing cry of all their hearts. 
Far out of sight of land they steered, straight out 
Across the great Pacific, in those days 
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When even the compass proved no trusty guide, 
Straight out they struck in that small bark, straight 
Week after week, without one glimpse of aught 

But heaving seas, across the uncharted waste 
Straight to the sunset. Laughingly they sailed, 
With all that gorgeous booty in their holds, 

A splendour dragging deep through seas of doom, 

A prey to the first great hurricane that blew 
Except their God averted it. And still 

Their skilled musicians cheered the way along 

To shores beyond the sunset and the sea. 

And oft at nights, the yellow fo’c’sle lanthorn 
Swung over swarthy singing faces grouped 

Within the four small wooden walls that made 
Their home and shut them from the unfathomable 
Depths of mysterious gloom without that rolled 

All round them; or Tom Moone would heartily troll 
A simple stave that struggled oft with thoughts 
Beyond its reach, yet reached their hearts no less. 


SONG. 


I. 


Good luck befall you, mariners all 
That sail this world so wide! 

Whither we go, not yet we know: 
We steer by wind and tide. 

Be it right or wrong, I sing this song; 
For now it seems to me 

Men steer their souls thro’ rocks and shoals 
As mariners use by sea. 


Chorus: As mariners use by sea, 
My lads, 
As mariners use by sea/ 


II. 


And now they plough to windward, now 
They drive before the gale! 

Now ave they hurled across the world 
With torn and tattered sail; 

Yet, as they will, they steer and still 
Defy the world’s rude glee: 

Till death o’erwhelm them, mast and helm, 
They ride and rule the sea. 


Chorus: They ride and rule the sea, 
My lads, 
They ride and rule the sea! 
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Meantime, in England, Bess of Sydenham, 
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Drake’s love and queen, being told that Drake was dead, 


And numbed with grief, obeying her father’s will 
That dreadful summer morn in bridal robes 
Had passed to wed her father’s choice. The sun 
Streamed smiling on her as she went, half-dazed, 
Amidst her smiling maids. Nigh to the sea 
The church was, and the mellow marriage bells 
Mixed with its music. Far away, white sails 
Spangled the sapphire, white as flying blossoms 
New-fallen from her crown; but as the glad 
And sad procession neared the little church, 
From some strange ship-of-war, far out at sea, 
There came a sudden tiny puff of smoke— 
And then a dull strange throb, a whistling hiss, 
And scarce a score of yards away a shot 
Ploughed up the turf. None knew, none ever knew 
From whence it came, whether a perilous jest 
Of English seamen, or a wanton deed 
Of Spaniards, or mere accident; but all 
Her maids in flight were scattered. Bess awoke 
As from a dream, crying aloud—‘’Tis he, 
’Tis he that sends this message. He is not dead. 
I will not pass the porch. Nay, take me home, 
’Twas he that sent that message.” 

Nought availed, 
Her father’s wrath, her mother’s tears, her maids’ 
Cunning persuasions, nought; home she returned, 
And waited for the dead to come to life; 
Nor waited long; for ere that month was out, 
Rumour on rumour reached the coasts of England, 
Borne as it seemed on sea-birds’ wings, that Drake 
Was on his homeward way. 




















PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
TERROR IN IRELAND. 


WHEN was it? will perhaps 
be the first exclamation of some 
of my readers: when is it 
absent? will certainly be the 
remark of others. Rival news- 
papers have long been addicted 
to belabouring one another for 
the readiness with which they 
cry war! war! or peace! peace! 
as the case may be. The 
understanding public, well 
schooled in their tactics, has 
had full opportunity of learn- 
ing how to discriminate be- 
tween facts and feints. A 
new importance, however, has 
recently been added to the 
spectacle by the descent of 
successive chief secretaries into 
the arena. Mr Bryce staggered 
even his admirers by announc- 
ing the general prevalence of 
goodwill, Mr Birrell, if he 
finds facts too stubborn for 
this, may at least claim the 
credit of dowering his fellows 
with a new sensation, which is 
produced by admitting the 
existence of disturbances, while 
pouring wrath upon _ those 
who make them public. 

Of course the seriousness of 
the situation arises not so 
much from what is, as from 
what may be: if we can stand 
as we are, there will be no 
great reason for complaint. 
What is wanted is a clear 
realisation of the evils which 
a mistake here or a blunder 
there will cause. Those who 
passed through the dark and 
anxious days of the Parnell 
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agitation may be pardoned if 
they start at the thought that 
similar experiences may await 
them again. But for one black 
crime which sent a thrill of 
horror through the world, even 
that reign of terror would find 
apologists. Modern memories 
are short-lived, and a whole 
generation has since grown to 
manhood. Much of the misery 
then endured lies buried in 
oblivion: the sufferings of the 
obscure might easily be ignored. 
Some of the deeds, however, 
cannot be so treated. The 
threatening letter and _ the 
murderer’s dagger were rife 
in the metropolis as well as 
in the hamlet. It is not pos- 
sible to explain away the terror 
of a rule which planned and 
carried out the assassination 
of the Chief Secretary of 
Ireland within sight of the 
Viceregal Lodge. 

It so happened that at the 
time when the agitation was 
at its height it became my duty 
to travel continually through 
two of the southern counties. 
As I went from place to place 
I made contemporary notes 
of the events. It lies far be- 
yond my power to conjure up 
and revivify the melancholy 
hopelessness which prevailed. 
Murder was not only connived 
at—it was approved. Public 
opinion shielded, instead of ex- 
posing, the assassin. So uni- 
versal was the sympathy with 
agrarian crime that often no 
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evidence was strong enough to 
lead jurors to convict. Until 
Mr Balfour took charge, and 
by his firmness and invin- 
cible tenacity made govern- 
ment a reality, Ireland was in 
chaos: men were beginning to 
believe that the forces of law 
and order were permanently 
paralysed. 

With the larger events which 
led to so melancholy a situa- 
tion it is not the purpose of 
this paper to deal. The polit- 
ical harangues, and the prom- 
inent crimes which accompanied 
them, have often been de- 
scribed. What I purpose giving 
is only personal reminiscences. 
Their value — if they have 
any — will consist in the evi- 
dence they afford as to the 
universality and deep-seated 
nature of the terror that 
prevailed. 

Like most others who had 
any connection with land, I 
went through the experience 
of being “‘threatened.” There 
is, however, no reason to sup- 
pose that in my case there 
was any attempt made to 
translate the threats into 
deeds: except for the possi- 
bility of a mistake, there was 
nothing to embarrass my 
travels. Mistakes did some- 
times happen. My predecessor 
had one or two smart stories 
for my encouragement. In an 
agrarian riot at Skibbereen 
he appeared to have escaped 
violence merely by its being 
discovered in time that he was 
“only the ould inspecthor.” In 
a lonely drive down the great 
promontory which forms the 
north side of Bantry Bay, his 
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car had been stopped by a 
band of assassins who had 
mistaken him for a landlord, 
and discovered their mistake 
only just in time. 

Not that it was necessary to 
be a landlord to qualify for 
assassination. In bad districts 
it was quite sufficient even to 
deal at a boycotted shop. A 
clergyman who was guilty of 
this crime, in order to support 
a loyal shopkeeper, was waylaid 
in a deep cutting, as he drove 
home one evening, and fired at 
from above: but for the dex- 
terity with which he managed 
to extricate himself from his 
unpleasant position, it is prob- 
able that another shot would 
have speedily ended all. As it 
was, the would-be murderer 
escaped even arrest. Everyone 
knew him. I myself saw his 
house, and might have seen 
himself had he happened to be 
at home; but the evidence was 
insufficient. The biter continued 
unbit. 

“Isn’t yer hanner afraid to 
thravel in these bad parts?” 
was the not unnatural remark 
of a driver to me as I passed 
that particular place not long 
after. Of course I expressed 
myself as quite prepared to 
guard my own safety. At the 
same time, it is undoubted that 
a general feeling prevailedevery- 
where that it was unwise to be 
out late at night. Whether 
“wanted” or “not wanted,” 
there was always a possibility 
of being “given the lead” in 
error; and many an aching 
hour was spent, only too often 
with sad reason, when the 
father or other members of the 
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family were over-late in their 
return. 

As was to be expected, the 
terror pressed hardest upon 
the poor, and numerous were 
the deeds of heroism performed 
by the loyal farmers in their 
determination to resist the 
tyranny of the Land League. 

One of my drivers, a small 
farmer in the West, had en- 
dured a prolonged martyrdom 
owing to his obstinate refusal 
to join the League. Apart 
from his heroism, he was cer- 
tainly a very ordinary indi- 
vidual. I remember well how 
disastrously I failed in getting 
him to take the slightest in- 
terest in the beauties of the 
land for which he could dare 
so much. It was autumn, and 
the heather and late gorse 
were out in fullest bloom. We 
were passing a hill, or rather 
pyramid of rock, which rose up 
by itself above the road, and 
was clothed from crown to 
base with the most exquisite 
combinations of glowing yellow 
and purple. So perfect, so 
striking a proof of nature’s 
power as an enchantress must, 
I thought, appeal to even the 
most bucolic mind. “Isn’t that 
splendid ?” I exclaimed, point- 
ing to the hill. ‘“ Bedad, yis,” 
was the laconic reply; “it 
makes foine food for cattle.” 
“But doesn’t it look beauti- 
ful,” I urged, determined not 
to be so repulsed. “Och, yis,” 
was the answer; “it looks 
foine when it’s crushed an’ 
riddy for faydin’.” 

This driver, however, had 
merits of a kind not to be 
weighed in the balance with 
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the mere capacity for appre- 
ciating scenery. He lived ina 
district where the Land League 
reigned supreme. Land League 
Huts, ze, huts erected by the 
League for tenants who would 
not pay their rent, and Police 
Protection Huts, z.e., huts set 
up by the police to protect 
landlords who had the temerity 
to ask for payment, were fre- 
quent. Day by day he saw 
the chief squire of the district 
pass by under a strong police 
guard; and yet he had the 
hardihood to resist all the 
menaces which were brought 
to bear to compel him to 
join the League. It is not 
easy for those who have had 
no personal experience of the 
system of terrorism which 
the so-called Nationalists or- 
ganised, to form an idea of 
the persecution which such a 
refusal implied. No bar of 
caste was ever as potent as 
the bann of the League. Not 
only was the victim cut off 
from social intercourse, —the 
very necessities of life were 
refused him, and had to be 
procured by stealth. In the 
case of a Roman Catholic his 
appearance at chapel was fre- 
quently a sign for the rest of 
the congregation to leave. At 
all times maimed cattle, tarring 
and feathering, cruel beating, 
and even shooting, had to be 
reckoned with as not merely 
possible, but extremely prob- 
able, results. 

Such a situation was a stern 
trial of the nerves and courage 
even of the rich, with their 
strong houses and plentiful 
supplies of arms. But for the 
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poor man, unarmed, in his frail 
two-roomed cabin, it wielded 
terrors which it is wonderful 
any were found brave enough 
to face. The great paper- 
reading public know little of 
the significance of those com- 
monplace reports which from 
time to time used to cause 
@ passing shudder :— 


“ BRUTAL MURDER. — On 
such a night so-and-so, who 
had been for some time ob- 
noxious to his neighbours, was 
shot dead by a band of armed 
ruffians who had broken into 
his house.” 


They were short, prosaic 
statements of facts; but to 
those whose experience lifted 
the veil, they told of protracted 
and unequal conflicts, fought 
for the sake of principle and 
often of faith. They revealed 
an intensity of firm and un- 
flinching devotion, with which 
the world is slow to credit the 
Irish loyalists. They showed 
the brave man who scorned to 
yield to fear and intimidation, 
dogged day and night by 
assassins as cruel as they were 
cowardly, struggling vainly for 
existence amidst agonies of tor- 
tured suspense, and at last 
vilely and pitilessly murdered, 
not only without a chance of 
help, but positively with the 
approval of the people among 
whom he lived. This was 
what my driver had faced 
when he refused to join the 
League. I am thankful to 
say that in his case matters 
were not pushed to extremity. 
Perhaps a cautious dread of 
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his powerful physique con- 
trolled the persecutors. Cer- 
tain it is that they gave him 
no reason to suppose that he 
need not fear the worst. There 
was no lack of plain dealing 
in the way he was treated by 
the neighbourhood; no lack 
of plain speaking in the threat- 
ening letters with which he was 
favoured. Nevertheless he re- 
mained absolutely inflexible. 
They might do their worst if 
they chose. He would resist 
them to the end. 

As might be expected at such 
a time, hairbreadth escapes 
were numerous and startling. 
Lack of nerve caused many a 
bullet to miss its aim. Lack 
of brain caused many a plot 
to miscarry. Not many miles 
from our driver lived a farmer 
who for the same crime—re- 
fusing to join the League— 
had been marked for venge- 
ance. It was determined to 
attack him late one evening 
when he returned wearied and 
disheartened from a distant 
fair, at which precautions had 
been taken to ensure that none 
of his cattle should be bought. 
A strong band assembled for 
the deed, and at the appointed 
time hurried to the house. The 
wife, beside herself with terror, 
told them her husband had not 
yet returned. With a yell of 
disappointment they burst past 
her. First they searched the 
house, and then they scattered 
over the farm, beating about 
everywhere with their huge 
sticks. It was just at this 
instant that the farmer came 
within earshot. One moment 
was enough to tell him what 
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had happened. The next he 
was enabled to rush to a 
hiding-place, which the failing 
light promised to make one of 
safety. From his concealment 
he could see the assassins as 
they searched ; he could almost 
hear the imprecations upon his 
doomed head with which they 
at last dispersed, baffled and 
disappointed. 

But it must not be imagined 
that the reign of terror affected 
only lonely districts and poor 
people. No class and but few 
localities escaped. I remember 
one favoured parish where I 
was always told Land League 
troubles were unknown. It was 
inhabited almost exclusively by 
Protestant tenants: they were 
devoted to their landlord, and 
their numbers enabled them 
to set the League at defiance. 
This, however, was almost, if 
not altogether, a solitary ex- 
ception. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the country the 
League held tyrannical sway, 
and its ordinance met with an 
obedience more and more sub- 
servient, according as men 
learnt the ease with which, 
under a weak Government, 
they could trample on the or- 
dinances of the Queen. 

In those days of tension and 
excitement no rumour seemed 
too wild to be believed. I 
shall never forget the extra- 
ordinary anxiety which seemed 
to thrill through the whole 
land the day that Mr Parnell 
was arrested towards the close 
of 1881. It was almost as if 
open war had been declared. 
On another occasion, as I was 
journeying westward, word 
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came that all the Berehaven 
promontory was in insurrec- 
tion. I never ascertained that 
there was any definite founda- 
tion for this particular rumour ; 
but I am neither astonished 
that it was started, nor that 
it was for a while believed. 
The more ignorant of the 
people were capable of believ- 
ing or doing anything. On 
the occasion of a fierce riot 
at Ballydehob, a village no 
fairer than its name, which 
lies some fifteen miles west of 
Skibbereen, the over-wrought 
police telegraphed for military 
assistance. Before the soldiers 
arrived quiet was at last re- 
stored, and the troops marched 
back as they had come; but 
the people gave a different 
version of the story. The 
priest, they say, met the ad- 
vancing red-coats and ordered 
them to halt. Of course no 
notice was taken of his com- 
mand. At once, with an in- 
dignant gesture, he stamped 
upon the ground, when 
straightway every man’s cap 
was torn from his head and 
flung into the field at one side 
of the road, every man’s rifle 
was snatched from his hands 
and hurled into the field at 
the other side. After so power- 
ful a warning the officer in 
command was only too ready 
to retreat, grateful to the 
priest for sparing the lives of 
himself and his troops. When 
a legend like this can spring 
up ready-made and be believed, 
it is not surprising that people 
with such powers on their side 
should be ready for anything. 
Not the least painful among 
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the symptoms of the reign of 
terror was the accentuated 
religious bitterness which it 
encouraged. The clergy of the 
Church of Ireland had always 
before been greeted with the 
respect due to men who had 
consistently shown themselves 
the friends of the people. Now 
marks of respect rapidly dis- 
appeared, and they were fortun- 
ate if their well-known loyalty 
did not bring them into grave 
trouble. 

A small round hole in the 
lower part of one of his ances- 
tor’s portraits tells of the fate 
which one of the kindest and 
gentlest of men only escaped be- 
cause he happened to have left 
the room. The shutters were 
closed, so that the firer of the 
shot could not see his victim. 
He must, however, have known 
well how to direct his aim. 
Had the rector been sitting 
where he had sat half an hour 
before, the bullet would have 
passed through his head. 

Did space permit I could 
give many stories as to what 
the clergy suffered from the 
League,—how their cattle were 
maimed, their properties de- 
stroyed, and their lives brought 
into perpetual danger. I may, 
however, relate one doughty 
deed done by a clergyman in 
West Cork before passing on. 
Encouraged by his firmness, the 
Protestant farmers of his parish, 
though comparatively few, had 
obstinately resisted the League. 
The League, in return, amidst 
other penalties, had sentenced 
their corn to remain unthreshed. 
Under pain of the severest 
reprisals no one was to hire 
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to them, or help them in the 
working of a threshing-machine. 
The position was serious and 
full of danger on all sides. The 
rector, however, was not to be 
daunted. At his own cost and 
his own risk he conducted a 
machine from Cork, upwards of 
thirty miles distant; and in 
spite of, or rather in the 
teeth of, the threatening mob 
which had assembled to pre- 
vent the work, he successfully 
mustered his parishioners and 
carried out the threshing of 
the corn. 

My last reminiscence shall 
consist of a story which came 
to me fresh from a driver in 
Kenmare. In view of the 
legislation on behalf of the 
Evicted Tenants it is not with- 
out significance. 

One summer afternoon a 
prominent Liberal politician, 
with Home Rule tendencies, 
entered the yard of the hotel. 
After the preliminaries neces- 
sary for engaging a car, he 
started under my jarvey’s care 
to visit portions of the Lans- 
downe estate. Having come 
with the object of accumulat- 
ing aS many incriminating 
stories as possible about the 
landlords, he set to work im- 
mediately to draw the driver 
out. Somehow the opposite 
result took place: it was the 
politician who was led on to 
describe the abuses he had 
discovered. Among them he 
singled out for especial notice 
an eviction case, and gave the 
driver a vigorous description 
of all the wrongs the unfor- 
tunate tenant had suffered. 
Great must have been his 
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astonishment at the effect he 
produced. “And are ye 
agoin’ to publish that story?” 
broke in the driver, after 
quietly waiting till the nar- 
rative received its last touch. 
“Yes! of course; why not?” 
“Why, thin, if ye do, I'll just 
write meself to ‘The Times’ 
and expose ye. There’s not 


wan word of thruth in the 
whole of it, except that the 
tinant was turned out, and 
the pity av it is that he was 
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not turned out long before. 
Everybody, from the landlord 
down, has been good to him, 
and he, the blackguard, has 
chated the landlord, has chat- 
ed the shopkeepers, has chated 
everybody that ever did a 
hand’s turn for him. Be the 
Powers, if thim’s the kind 
av cases ye're collectin’, the 
sooner ye throw them out av 
yer wallet and get back to 
London the betther.” 
M. K. H. 
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SWISS, 


THE reckless use of words, 
whose sound is greater than 
their sense, has brought more 
misery and bloodshed upon the 
world than the worst crimes 
punishable by law. There is 
nothing which excites the 
ignorant mind so much as a 
meaningless phrase. The fool- 
ish blackguardism of the 
French Revolution was based 
upon half-understood maxims. 
A pretended love of “ Liberty,” 
which by a monstrous irony 
was interpreted as the right 
to vote, would have driven our 
own Friends of the People to 
rebellion, if Pitt’s Government 
had not been vigilant in their 
suppression. Again, it was the 
word and not the need which 
did the mischief. And to-day 
‘Socialism ” is the term used 
to weaken the law and to 
subvert government. Its very 
vagueness is an element of 
peril. It may mean anything 
or nothing, according to the 
fancy of the sanguine orator 
who mouths it. To this one it 
expresses @ virtuous intention 
to tax the rich man out of exist- 
ence. That one declares that 
it is nothing more serious than 
the extension to England of 
the banking system long en- 
couraged north of the Tweed. 
A third cares not what is 
done, so long as responsibility 





is lifted from his drooping 
shoulder, and the privilege of 
lifelong idleness is conferred 
upon him. Not a few prove 
their complete lack of intelli- 
gence by shouting aloud for 
Anarchy, which is individual- 
ism gone mad, upon the plat- 
forms of Socialism. But all 
worthy the sacred name of 
Socialist are convinced that 
the simple duty of the pro- 
letarian is robbery with both 
hands. No champion is able 
to define the new régime, whose 
praise is on the proletarian’s 
lip, And so it is that in 
democratic States Socialism 
causes a general unrest, a half- 
belief that a revolution is at 
hand. The revolution, of course, 
will miss fire, since railways, 
telegraphs, and broad streets 
have infinitely increased the 
difficulty of revolt. But the 
harm and disturbance continue, 
and will not be dissipated until 
words give way to thought. 
Some of the parrots who now 
chatter of ‘“ Socialism” will 
some day ask what it means, 
and then there will be an 
end of it. A system which 
demands’ exposition finds 
small favour with the voter, 
whose eye is quicker to receive 
impressions than his ear or 
mind, and who is most easily 


beguiled by a pictured lie. 
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Since 1848 the solidarity of 
European politics has been 
obvious to all, and there is no 
doubt that to-day a wave of 
Socialism is passing over the 
world. The word is familiar 
to the idle and discontented of 
every country, even though the 
leaders of the movement are 
cunning enough to keep its 
meaning (if any) a profound 
secret. And the so-called 
Socialists meet in conferences. 
In stuffy rooms they give utter- 
ance to stuffy thoughts. With 
the simple faith of those whose 
intelligence lags always behind 
their tongue, they attempt to 
bring the Tower of Babel back 
to practical life. This year 
they (or their representatives) 
met at Stuttgart, and all talked 
at once, each in his own lan- 
guage. The polyglot confusion 
of clamouring voices was doubt- 
less immense. Immense also 
were the conflict of opinion 
and the clash of disordered 
minds. Yet M. Vandervelde, 
who has contributed an article 
on the Congress to ‘The Times,’ 
is chiefly struck by the tran- 
quillity of the proceedings. 
Tranquillity, like Socialism, does 
not mean the same thing to all 
men, and the crowd at a foot- 
ball match, calling aloud for 
the blood of a referee, may con- 
gratulate itself on its restraint. 
Tranquillity, indeed! As M. 
Vandervelde sagely observes, 
“we live in an age which has 
learned to be astonished at 
nothing,’ and we must make 
up our minds not to be sur- 
prised even at the tranquillity 
of conferring Socialists. 

What astonishes the unsym- 
pathetic observer is not the 
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tranquillity, but the irrelevance, 
of the Congress. It discoursed 
of everything except Socialism. 
It invited the Socialists to ex- 
press their opinions on Women’s 
Suffrage, on Immigration, on 
Colonial Policy, and on War. 
It took peculiar care to leave 
Socialism undiscussed and un- 
explained. Herein it proved 
a profound wisdom. There is 
nothing which dissipates folly 
so rapidly as a definition, and 
Socialism’s best chance to sur- 
vive and do harm is to remain 
in the clouds of verbiage where 
it dwells to-day. Nor can we 
applaud the conclusions at 
which the Congress arrived 
concerning these academic sub- 
jects. It treated them as a 
university union might treat 
them, or a provincial parlia- 
ment. The representatives of 
this country held one view, the 
representatives of that country 
held another. They decided no 
question upon its merits. They 
professed as fine a disdain of 
first principles as the common 
Opportunist. The Socialists of 
Belgium and Austria, fearing the 
influence of the priests, declared 
that the vote should be given 
to men only. The Socialists of 
Japan, Russia, Norway, Bul- 
garia, Roumania, and Servia 
—countries which have never 
felt the pinch of immigration 
—would generously throw their 
countries open to all comers. 
Not even to the questions of 
Colonial policy and war did 
these international firebrands 
find a unanimous answer; and 
it is clear that the official 
Socialists, when they meet in 
conference, express pretty much 
the same views as any other 
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collection of middle-class citi- 
zens. Even when their votes 
seemed to be of value, M. Van- 
dervelde acknowledges that 
they are votes and nothing 
else. “From this point of 
view,” he confesses, “there is 
little to choose between the 
Hague Conference and the 
Stuttgart Congress.” That is 
perfectly true. The Hague 
Conference, one of the flagrant 
hypocrisies of a hypocritical 
age, was summoned to discuss 
peace, and it has already 
wasted several months in the 
eager discussion of war. And 
if the Socialists find any com- 
fort in this comparison, it may 
be granted them freely and 
without raneour. 

Meanwhile the Trade Unions 
of England have called their 
representatives together at 
Bath, and have proved them- 
selves as sternly academic and 
as plainly ineffectual as the 
Socialists of Stuttgart. They 
need not have visited Bath to 
arrive at their chief conclusion, 
that Society, as at present 
constituted, is unsatisfactory. 
Though we can imagine noth- 
ing better than this verdict as 
a topic for the Summer Season, 
we might have expected some- 
thing more vividly illuminat- 
ing from the representatives of 
the Trade Unions, who, we 
are asked to believe, engross 
the wisdom of this advanced 
age. And yet, when they 
meet under the patronage 
of a distinguished lady, they 
can find nothing better to say 
than that Society has not 
touched perfection. Shake- 


speare declared, through the 
mouth of Marcellus, that there 
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was “something rotten in the 
state of Denmark.” And 


Shakespeare was not a pro- 
letarian ; he was not a member 
of a Trade Union; he did not 
haunt the congresses of Social- 
ism; and he died some three 
centuries ago. Do not the 
Trade Unions think it shame 
to have progressed no farther 
along the road of intelligence 
than this middle-class poet, 
who, if he ever used his hands, 
used them to no better purpose 
than to hold horses outside a 
theatre door? 

However, having mastered 
this great and obvious truth, 
the Trade Unions did nothing 
to explain it or to rectify the 
evil which it implies. Their 
notion of reform is as wise as 
Catiline’s. They want nove 
tabule, a new cancelling of old 
obligations, a quick redistribu- 
tion of wealth, a method of 
getting rich without work. 
And here we detect the little 
ray of light which shines upon 
the dark meaning of Social- 
ism. Socialism means plunder. 
When we bring them down to 
the solid earth the champions 
of modern intelligence ask 
nothing else than something 
for themselves. They recog- 
nise no duty from them to the 
State; they insist only on a 
vague thing they call their 
right. By a kind of jealousy 
they regard with a fierce hatred 
all save the proletarian, and 
they affect to believe that the 
smallest success in money or 
intelligence is a crime against 
their order. It follows from 
these opinions that they most 
highly esteem the incompetent 
and degenerate. They do not 
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wish the fit to survive. They 
would squander all the wealth 
of the republic on ensuring 
the survival of the unfit. 
Accordingly, they are incap- 
able of understanding the spirit 
of patriotism. They regard 
their country either as an 
enemy to be fought or as a 
sheep to be fleeced. At the very 
moment when they are arrogat- 
ing to themselves the right to 
govern England, they demand 
that they shall be treated as 
children or imbeciles. Every- 
thing must be done for them, 
generously and without stint. 
Their boys and girls must be 
clothed and shod and fed before 
they go to their eleemosynary 
schools. They must be con- 
ducted to the universities by 
the pleasant paths of second- 
ary schools without effort or 
anxiety. As they grow up 
they must be shielded from 
care or responsibility as zeal- 
ously as their parents are 
shielded. A light employment, 
perhaps, may be found for 
them; but they must not 
overtax their strength or do 
violence to their temperament, 
and they must arrive at the en- 
joyment of a pension, granted 
not for service but for the 
mere act of survival, as soon 
as possible. In other words, 
they must be proletarian in 
the true sense of the word. 
The only duty which they will 
owe to their country is the 
begetting of children, who in 
their turn shall not serve but 
be served ; and so, if the Social- 
ists had their way, the farce 
would be played out in a 
vicious circle until one day 
it was discovered that the 
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Treasury had been emptied for 
the education and support of 
the idle, and that nothing was 
left for England but a bank- 
rupt surrender to a foreign 
Power. The heels of every 
man upon the mantelpiece and 
a plenished quart pot at every 
elbow is a comfortable ideal, 
no doubt, but we are not sure 
that it is worth the sacrifice of 
a country once proud and an 
empire still vast. 

The insincerity of the move- 
ment is easily discerned. 
Though it is established firmly 
on a perfect selfishness, though 
its supporters affect to have no 
other thought than of their 
own class, and approve no 
legislation which does not aim 
at their own exclusive benefit, 
the adulation which they lavish 
upon that class is the adula- 
tion of the lip only. Even 
those who assert that no 
toil is sanctified that is not 
manual, are attempting all the 
while to escape from their own 
surroundings. They are ever 
ambitious to give a practical 
illustration of the truth that 
their class is an excellent one 
from which to emerge. They 
are quite willing to accept the 
sins and infamies and the 
legislative disabilities of the 
class above their own, if they 
may at the same time aspire to 
the dignity of “a reefer coat 
and a billy-cock hat.” Their 
well-advertised leaders are in 
a yet sorrier plight. The most 
of them belong to the despised 
middle class, and get their 
bread by the same shifts which 
serve their fellows. If they do 
not grow fat upon inherited 
wealth, or live upon the sweat 
2N 
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of others, they write, or speak, 
or teach, or sit upon boards 
of direction like the honest 
citizens whom they insult. 
Only, they are at once in- 
sincere in their protestations 
and disloyal to the class to 
which they belong. If any 
anxiety torment them, it is 
the anxiety shared by all snobs, 
to climb into the class above 
them, so long as it do not 
cost them hard work or self- 
denial. Whether they climb 
or not is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. The only points worth 
notice are that their prac- 
tice is widely separated from 
their theory, and that the 
worst injury they are capable 
of inflicting is done to the 
poor dupes of their reckless 
eloquence. 

As has been said, the orators 
of Stuttgart were careful not to 
frame a definition of Socialist. 
They were content to hint 
vaguely what might happen 
under a Socialistic régime. 
When they are asked to frame 
a constructive policy, they pre- 
serve a convincing silence. They 
hope to lay a greedy hand upon 
the wealth of the world, but 
they have never been at the 
pains to sketch their method of 
acquisition. The policy, then, 
which holds the field is State- 
Socialism ; and that is a mani- 
fest impossibility, since every 
Socialist who takes part in the 
government of the country is 
at once pronounced a traitor to 
his kind. The lack of logic 
thus displayed is admirable. 
State-Socialism is but a means 
to increase and intensify the 
power and influence of a Social- 
istic government, and it has 
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been decreed by the Socialists 
that no one of their number 
shall hold office and retain their 
approval. In other words, a 
fierce jealousy prevents the re- 
alisation of their dream. Not 
that we deplore this jealousy. 
Obviously, it is the best safe- 
guard that remainsto us. From 
the beginning of time it has 
brought destruction upon the 
worst tricks and plots of demo- 
cracy. Cleon in office is an 
outrage upon his order. Where 
all men are equal, why should 
this one or that dare to raise 
his head from the gutter? The 
less fortunate make no allow- 
ance for the weight of office, 
or for the gratification of a 
natural ambition. They all 
join in the race, and when 
the race is run, with one voice 
they execrate the winner. For 
this reason the experiments in 
State - Socialism have been 
shortlived. Their brief life has 
not diminished their costliness. 
Athens paid for her curiosity 
with her life. A State whose 
officers were chosen by lot, and 
whose idle citizens ran the risk 
of starvation when they were 
not called to sit upon a 
jury, gave full rein to the 
principles of democracy, and 
was ground to pieces for its 
pains. England’s danger is 
not so great as was that of 
Athens, but, governed by poli- 
ticians whose sole test of a 
measure is its capacity to catch 
votes, she may travel very far 
on the road to ruin. 

She has, indeed, already 
travelled some miles along this 
easy, ill-fated way, and every 
milestone is marked with fail- 
ure. On the one side is a 
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weakened responsibility, on the 
other is a woful extravagance. 
For nearly forty years an Edu- 
cation Office has taken charge 
of our elementary education. 
During that period children 
have been driven to school by 
the policeman. New crimes 
have been invented to keep the 
parents in awe. A vast ma- 
chinery of spies and inspectors, 
lacking alike in tact and know- 
ledge, has been set up lest a 
single proletarian of tender age 
should escape the rudiments. 
Had the State accomplished its 
object there would be nothing 
tosay. Even a bad principle 
may be sanctified by a skilful 
application. But the principle 
of free and compulsory educa- 
tion has been applied with 
equal folly and injustice. The 
State, having nothing to teach, 
has taught nothing. The lessons 
of practical life, which once 
were picked up in the hedge- 
row and under the open sky, 
have been rigorously sup- 
pressed, and nothing has been 
put in their place. The parrot- 
like repetition of bad verse, 
the mechanical learning of 
geography by an untravelled 
child who knows not the way 
to the next village or the 
adjacent square,—these enter- 
prises have met with their 
natural result. The children 
of England, spoiled for their 
old life, have not been rendered 
fit to take up a new and 
weightier burden. Sometimes 
a good labourer is lost in a bad 
clerk, and that is all. And 
now the Government has cast 
aside the very semblance of 
endeavour. It is tired of edu- 
cation, as is the country, and 
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it uses the vast machinery 
which it has created for the 
viler purpose of party politics. 
The children of England are 
pawns in the great game. 
Instruction and fanaticism 
have become convertible terms. 
The Minister of Education no 
longer asks himself how best 
he may create wise and useful 
citizens. He is content to 
speculate how many votes he 
may gather by this or that 
manceuvre. He has discovered 
that the easiest way to please 
the hardy Nonconformist, 
whose forefathers are supposed 
to have died for the sake of 
free opinions, is to persecute 
the Established Church. And 
after this fashion an unscrup- 
ulous Minister will always treat 
the interests of the people. 
Without ruth or hesitation 
he will turn them to his own 
purpose, nor will he remember 
a single hastily given promise, 
so long as he can strengthen 
his own position. Injustice is 
impossible, say the champions 
of popular government, be- 
cause a Minister who betrays 
his trust will be beaten the 
next time he appeals to the 
country. This plea might be 
admissible, if the Government 
of England were in any sense 
representative. Unhappily, it 
represents nothing but an ac 
cident. It cannot be repre- 
sentative until a measure of 
scientific redistribution be 
passed, and until the voice of 
the minority be permitted 
to speak with weight and 
authority. At present our 


rulers are chosen by lot, as 
they were chosen at Athens, 
and our best chance of salva- 
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tion is to limit, not to extend, 
the powers of Parliament. 

But, divided as they are on 
most questions, the Socialists 
join in advocating pensions for 
the aged. In this policy they 
are constant and unanimous. 
At sixty or sixty-five, according 
to fancy, every man and every 
woman is entitled, we are told, 
to receive five shillings a-week 
from the State. This sum, as 
we have said, is not to be given 
for any service rendered or 
thrift exercised. It is merely 
@ grandiose attempt to turn 
the whole country into a vast 
poorhouse. By suggesting that 
the dole should be universal, 
the Socialists are doing their 
best to kill pride and independ- 
ence. They know well enough 
that the rich will not claim the 
gratuity, but they hope by the 
inclusion of all citizens to save 
the face of the lazy and im- 
provident. One question only 
they omit to answer, and that 
is, where shall the money be 
found? They do not know, 
and it is no part of their design 
to discover. Why should they 
drag their magnificent schemes 
down to the paltry level of 
facts? They have the vote, 
and they want old-age pensions, 
and they know that it is not 
from their pocket that the 
money will be drawn. The 
rich will pay for the poor, so 
long as the rich continue to 
exist, and probably the rich 
will last out our time, and 
who cares what happens after- 
wards? Such is the argu- 
ment of the Socialist, to which 
our hungry politicians turn an 
eagerly obedient ear. 

If the scheme were practic- 
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able, it would still merit 
condemnation. It contem- 
plates the greatest possible 


harm with the least possible 
advantage. Not merely would 
it endanger the _ excellent 
thrift of the working-classes ; 
it would ultimately destroy the 
ties and responsibilities of the 
family. A citizen, who is 
asked neither to feed and edu- 
cate his children nor to solace 
the old age of his parents, will 
be rid at once of the restraints 
and incentives of life. The 
ancient virtue of piety will be 
torn from him. The State 
will forbid him to render or to 
claim respect. He will live a 
law unto himself, giving up his 
children to the Government in- 
spectors, and witnessing without 
regret or reproach the needless 
pauperisation of his parents. 
For no ingenuity will obscure 
the truth: the recipients of 
public doles are paupers. It 
matters not whether the relief 
be enjoyed indoors or outdoors, 
It is such a relief as a free, 
enfranchised citizen should not 
accept; and if the Radicals 
ever stole enough money for 
the payment of a _ universal 
pension, we hope, for the hon- 
our of the country, that its 
acceptance would be as heavy 
a disgrace as a sojourn in the 
workhouse appears to-day. 
And before this new and 
disastrous principle is intro- 
duced into the social life of 
England, it would be well to 
be convinced of its necessity. 
Even if filial piety be lost in 
the general selfishness, is there 
no way by which a man may 
ensure a pension for himself 
and still keep his self-respect ? 
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Of course there is a way, which 
has been followed for many 
years. The Benefit Societies 
of England are firmly estab- 
lished and admirably managed. 
They enable their members to 
support themselves in sickness, 
and to save money in health. 
If the working men of Eng- 
land invested for their own 
benefit the money which they 
now spend to keep agitators 
in idle comfort, there would 
be no need for those agitators 
to clamour for unearned pen- 
sions. But the _ simplest 
method does not always ap- 
pear the best in the eyes of 
the ignorant; and there is 
nothing which the working 
man likes better to buy than 
the vulgar fluency of a mob 
orator. 

The end and aim of civil life 
is in the opinion of our Labour 
Members to get something for 
themselves and their friends. 
“ Let the country fall in ruin,” 
they say, “and so long as 
my pension is safe I shall not 
care.” And now by a fine 
irony some of these Labour 
Members have been visiting 
Switzerland under the aus- 
pices of the National Service 
League. There they have 
witnessed what must have ap- 
peared a sad outrage to their 
enlightened selfishness. There 
they have been asked to 
examine, with eyes blinded by 
@ narrow dogmatism, the Swiss 
system of compulsory service. 
They saw the sorry sight of 
free citizens not asking but 
doing. They stood tamely by 
while the Swiss soldier was 
learning not how to send the 
hat round, but how to defend 
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his country. Did ever Social- 
ism encounter so grave @ 
shock? Here was a free de- 
mocracy not merely indulging 
the vile spirit of militarism, 
but doing it without any profit 
to itself. No money was pass- 
ing from pocket to pocket. 
There was apparently no 
chance of a vestryman’s com- 
mission. There was no invita- 
tion to homely eloquence. The 
young men of Switzerland 
were learning to shoot in the 
very presence of the champions 
of labour, and they were learn- 
ing to shoot with the worst 
possible motive. They were 
not contemplating the sudden 
death of a policeman. They 
were not hoping to substitute 
the more deadly rifle for the 
broken bottle favoured by Mr 
Grayson. Their motive was 
honourable, if old - fashioned. 
M. Miiller, the President of the 
Confederation, revealed the 
truth to our Labour Members 
in words which must have been 
wholly unintelligible to them. 
“Our military institutions,” 
said he, “form one of the bases 
of our democracy. They are 
a school for the civic virtues— 
devotion to the fatherland and 
fidelity to duty.” The civic 
virtues indeed! Fidelity to 
duty! What are those things 
to the healthy Socialist, whose 
one hope in life is to rob those 
richer than himself? Empty 
words and tinkling symbols. 
Nor was M. Miiller’s speech 
their heaviest shock. At Bale, 
we are told by a daily paper, 
those who speak in the sacred 
name of labour visited “a 
military school, where grey- 
headed sergeants were teaching 
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boys to manipulate and shoot 
with the rifle.” One Member 
of Parliament, with his eye 
firmly fixed upon a spectral till, 
asked engagingly, “ How much 
is that man paid for his ser- 
vices?” With an interested 
eagerness he pointed first to 
one, then to another. ‘ Noth- 
ing, sir; they are all proud to 
do their duty to the nation,” 
was the reply. Is it not ad- 
mirable? And what fustian 
it must have appeared to the 
hungry Briton! Nor, in truth, 
did he conceal the contempt 
of a superior. “I cannot un- 
derstand this universal spirit 
of self-sacrifice or patriotism,” 
said he, “call it what you will. 
It is something I shall have 
to study.” Not a word could 
improve the perfect comedy of 
the situation. An English 
legislator is confronted with 
the quality of patriotism, 
hitherto foreign to his experi- 
ence, and with the dogged 
courage of his kind declares 
that he will have to study it. 
He will study it in vain. His 
mind is not suited to the under- 
standing of self-sacrifice, and 
in a@ month he will be found 
clamouring again for the wealth 
that he is too idle to acquire, 
and for the pension that he is 
too garrulous to earn. 

If we were not governed to- 
day by men whose political 
inexperience is equalled only by 
their selfish ambition, we too 
might make an appeal to 
patriotism. Is not England 
worth a sacrifice? we might 
ask. Are not the great tradi- 
tions of our race, the splendid 
freedom of our lives, the path 
unhampered which leads all 
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brave men to victory, to be 
forgotten in the lust of boodle ? 
Would the niggardly ambition 
of to-day have carried the 
sailors of Elizabeth’s time to 
seek new worlds across the 
sea, or strengthened the arm 
which broke the power of 
Napoleon? But of what use 
is it to recall the splendid past 
to those for whom patriotism 
is an unknown study? A 
sense of humour bids us leave 
them to the congenial task of 
counting the pence which they 
extract from their patient 
unions, and of offering in ex- 
change the five-shilling dole 
which others will be asked to 
pay. One thing is certain: if 
the conduct of England were 
left to their intelligence, there 


‘would very soon be doles for 


nobody, but a poor disarmed 
country clamouring to be the 
prey of the first invader. 

Yet let us not mistake the 
peril. Of the Socialists them- 
selves we need stand in no 
great fear. They are too 
ignorant, too ill-organised to 
threaten unaided the safety of 
the State. They will begin to 
be dangerous only when they 
receive the approval of a strong 
Government. Numerically, 
however, the present Govern- 
ment is strong, and our Prime 
Minister is so eager for votes, 
so stripped of principles, that 
he may at any moment sur- 
render himself and his coun- 
try to the greed of Socialism. 
That he belongs to the opposite 
side is true. He climbed into 
power on the shoulders of 
Cobden, the sternest individ- 
ualist that ever lived. He is 
a pupil of Gladstone, whose 








hatred of Socialism was well 
known and loudly expressed. 
But Sir Henry is no more loyal 
to his past than to his country. 
Though his party has been 
piously trained to an inflexible 
individualism, though it grew 
strong by preaching the ami- 
able doctrine of every man for 
himself and the devil take 
the hindmost, Sir Henry is 
ready to change his views, 
and his Cabinet is ready to 
change with him. One thing 
only these statesmen ask: Is 
the vote safe? Some of them 
were wise men once. Under 
the baleful influence of their 
leader they have divested them- 
selves of wisdom and honour. 
Long ago they rejected as anti- 
quated the habit of resignation, 
which once was the last resort 
of an insulted and honourable 
Minister. With a patient shrug 
they witness the reversal of 
their cherished views, and cling 
to office as the unthinking 
limpet clings to the rock. And 
that is where danger lies. A 
Prime Minister without con- 
victions may drive his country 
to the brink of ruin in a single 
session. He cannot drive it 
over the precipice, so long as 
the House of Lords survives 
to thwart his insane progress, 
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and happily the tactics of the 
present Government have en- 
ormously increased the influ- 
ence and prestige of the Peers, 
Meanwhile much may be done 
to check the progress of Social- 
ism. It may still be explained 
that the proletarian is not the 
most useful and intelligent of 
our citizens. The self-respect- 
ing workman may be restored 
to a wholesome sense of re- 
sponsibility, and be persuaded 
that universal pauperism is 
not the last word of political 
wisdom. The downtrodden 
middle class may be rallied to 
attack the forces of rapine 
and plunder. Above all, the 
sound sense of England will 
revolt against the system of 
espionage, interference, and 
imprisonment which is called 
State-Socialism. The greatest 
peril still remains Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman, who 
may be squeezed to this shape 
or that, like an india-rubber 
face, and who, wearing no 
impress of his own, may accept 
any image that is put upon 
him. But happily Sir Henry 
and his colleagues are not 
tenants for life, and destruction 
or reconstruction may threaten 
his Cabinet far sooner than he 
expects. 
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NATIONAL RELIGION. 


BY THE VERY REV. WM. MAIR, D.D., 
EX-MODERATOR OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


HAPPILY nothing more need 
be said respecting our divisions 
and the duty of union, for what 
has already been said is re- 
echoed now on every hand. 
But this fact brings us, with- 
out escape, to the stage at 
which the problem must be 
faced. 

Much counsel has been given 
against underrating the diffi- 
culties, forcing the pace, en- 
gineering the movement. In 
a good cause difficulties exist 
to be overcome; and, by long 
and successful experience of 
them, some have found that 
the greater the difficulty the 
more fascinating it is. To the 
good counsel not to force the 
pace we would reply with 
counsel equally good, not to 
retard the pace. The warning 
not to engineer will not hinder 
any good and brave man from 
doing his part in consulting, 
educating, guiding, and en- 
couraging. On the whole those 
counsels might have been im- 
proved by a stronger infusion 
of encouragement; yet they 
bear witness that their au- 
thors now feel the strength of 
the current which has set in. 

There are three matters on 
which it is believed that suf- 
ficient general agreement ex- 
ists for a basis of practical 
thought, or on which at least 
general agreement would first 
have to be reached :—{1) The 
national recognition of the 


Christian religion, or, as some 
say, national religion, or the 
principle of national religion. 
(2) The spiritual freedom of the 
Churches. I avoid the word 
“independence,” only because 
I think it inapplicable to all 
human things. All persons 
and bodies of persons—Church 
and State and all—depend 
more or less on one another. 
(3) The retention of religious 
endowments for religion. 

The first of these may be 
said to involve the more im- 
portant parts of the case as 
between established and non- 
established Churches. The 
second is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the problems of 
the first that their solution 
would go far to disposing of 
its difficulties. The third is 
subordinate in importance to 
the others, and might wait 
discussion till some practical 
progress has been made with 
them. I propose, therefore, to 
confine myself to the first— 
the national recognition of 
religion. 

On the 27th December 1845 
(less than three years after the 
Disruption), at a public meet- 
ing in Edinburgh, Dr Chalmers 
said—and his Biographer re- 
cords that “this passage was 
uttered with great vehemence,” 
—“ Who cares about the Free 
Church compared with the 
Christian good of the people 
of Scotland? Who cares about 
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any Church but as an in- 
strument of Christian good? 
For be assured that the moral 
and religious wellbeing of the 
population is of infinitely 
higher importance than the 
advancement of any sect.” 

It must have delighted many 
that Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
in the last General Assembly 
of the United Free Church 
quoted heartily from these 
words amid great applause. 
They are quoted here not only 
as an excellent expression of 
the ever-present conviction 
and of the profound feeling 
from which has proceeded all 
that I have written on the 
Churches, but as forming an 
unassailable base of operations 
for those that seek their good. 
Yet strong though the position 
is, and grand the utterance 
that leads men to trust it, 
there is great need to guard 
against its being “turned.” 
For pre-judgment, not to say 
prejudice, gives stimulus to a 
marvellous subtlety of think- 
ing. And many who will 
heartily accept and admire 
the words of Chalmers may 
find it difficult to refrain from 
adding that for the great 
ends sought by him their 
own Church is the best, or 
at least of the best type. I 
think that, unless a person 
effectively resists such lop- 
sidedness, he is not at his 
best for dealing with our 
problems. 

Though very elementary, 
and well known to those who 
are familiar with these sub- 
jects, it may be of advantage 
to state what is not meant by 
some of the terms employed in 
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the preceding sentences. By 
“national religion,” or ‘the 
national recognition of re- 
ligion,” is not meant the re- 
ligious character and conduct 
—the religiousness—of the in- 
dividual members of the nation, 
whether rulers or others. “The 
principle of national religion ” 
does not mean a principle 
which owes its existence to 
the religiousness of a nation, 
or which can be displaced or 
disturbed by their rejection of 
it. What these phrases do 
mean will, it is hoped, clearly 
appear as we proceed. Mean- 
time it may be said that they 
are struggles to state in few 
words a great truth which all 
nations that have attained to 
eminence have felt and ac- 
cepted, and none with such 
intelligent and deep conviction 
as those to whom the revela- 
tion of the Old and New 
Testaments has come — that 
there is a Supreme Being 
who claims the worship and 
obedience of nations as well 
as persons. 

Here enters “The Civil Mag- 
istrate,” and he figures largely 
in such discussions. His rela- 
tions to the Church, and the 
Church’s relations to him, are 
crucial questions. Who and 
what is he? The designation 
forms the title of the twenty- 
third chapter of the Confession 
of Faith. There we find set 
forth what his power and duty 
in relation to the Church are 
and are not. But to the 
question, Who and what is 
he? we find no other answer 
there than, “God, the supreme 
Lord and King of all the 
world, hath ordained civil 
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magistrates to be under him 
over the people, for his own 
glory and the public good.” 
Is he legislator, governor, or 
judge? The first two it is 
obvious he must be—one or 
other or both. But it is differ- 
ent with the third: the duties 
and powers held by the Con- 
fession to belong to the Civil 
Magistrate cannot be dis- 
charged by any person when 
acting in a judicial capacity. 
The judicial sphere is well 
known to be clearly and 
strictly defined. It is simply 
to interpret existing law in 
its application to particular 
cases. The judge would say 
for himself, adapting ancient 
words, “If he would give me 
his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the 
word of the law to do less or 
more.” So we are driven back 
on laws and by-laws and on 
the law maker. For the whole 
nation this technically is none 
other than the sovereign, but 
at the present day it is in fact 
and practice the Legislature, 
—Parliament representing the 
nation — King, Lords, and 
Commons —all personified in 
the King. 

“The State” is another ex- 
pression used in the same 
sense, but when so used it 
has to be guarded against the 
looseness with which it is often 
employed, as when, for ex- 
ample, the judicial courts are 
spoken of as if they were the 
State: these are not the State 
but the law, at whose bar is 
often to be seen the State itself 
represented by the sovereign, 
sisted under the impersonal 
euphemism “the Crown.” 
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In setting forth the view 
which is submitted in the fol- 
lowing argument, it may be of 
importance to refer to opinions 
that have been expressed by 
others ; and it is hoped no one 
will doubt that this is done 
with the utmost respect and 
friendliness. I believe we are 
all trying to see, and to take, 
the best way ; and to that end 
this paper is intended to be a 
contribution. 

In that chapter of the Con- 
fession which has been referred 
to, Clause III. is as follows: 
“The civil magistrate may not 
assume to himself the adminis- 
tration of the word and sacra- 
ments, or the power of the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven; yet 
he hath authority and it is his 
duty, to take order, that unity 
and peace be preserved in the 
church, that the truth of God 
be kept pure and entire, that 
all blasphemies and heresies be 
suppressed, all corruptions and 
abuses in worship and discip- 
line prevented and reformed, 
and all the ordinances of God 
duly settled, administered and 
observed. For the better effect- 
ing whereof he hath power to 
call synods, to be present at 
them, and to provide that what- 
soever is transacted in them 
be according to the mind of 
God.” 

The United Free Church of 
Scotland, and several other 
Churches at home and abroad 
which receive the Confession of 
Faith, have made declarations 
disclaiming intolerant and per- 
secuting principles. In such 
declarations all our Churches 
and all intelligent Scotsmen 
would readily agree. Against 
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the rest of the clause there 
does not appear to be any 
disclaimer; but whether this 
is so or not, I believe the 
Presbyterian Churches would, 
with little difficulty, come to 
an interpretation of it accept- 
able to them all. One thing 
there is in it of the very first 
importance, of which it may be 
said with certainty that it is 
satisfactory to all Churches 
and Christians—viz., that the 
Civil Magistrate shall recognise 
the Church, and co-operate 
within appropriate limits in 
furthering its aims. 

This is the clause in which 
the Confession of Faith enunci- 
ates the principle of national 
religion. It uses no such 
vague expression as “ religion,” 
but “the Church ” — “ the 
Church of God,” as it else- 
where says. The doctrine of 
our Confession, then, is that the 
Civil Magistrate, as a subject 
and an official servant of the 
King of kings, shall care for 
His cause and in particular for 
His Church. As to what and 
where this Church was in Scot- 
land, there at that time existed 
no doubt. It was the Reformed 
Church, with a known creed 
and Presbyterian government. 
Church and State were of one 
mind that, as the legislature 
expresses it, this was the only 
“trew and haly Kirk.” There 
was no other Reformed Church. 
Had there been two or three of 
the same sort, we might have 
been spared some present-day 
perplexities. 


As illustrating the Civil 


Magistrate’s general care for 
the cause of God, may be 
mentioned his laws for the re- 
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pression of any kind of wrong- 
doing. He may have passed 
them because of a conscious 
regard for the teaching of 
Scripture, such as is embodied 
in the Ten Commandments, or 
only as necessary expedients 
for the preservation of good 
order and the worldly prosper- 
ity of his subjects. In the 
latter case, though his action 
indirectly promotes the cause, 
he cannot be said to have been 
acting as our Confession as- 
sumes he ought to act. Two 
matters there are in his legisla- 
tion which focus for us a very 
instructive light — Marriage 
and the Sabbath. These pri- 
mordial ordinances were insti- 
tuted by the very act of the 
Creator, in the very process of 
the creation. If the Civil 
Magistrate in his legislating 
has been actuated by this and 
by ,subsequent Scriptural in- 
junctions, so far well. But 
take all the matters here re- 
ferred to at their best, and 
what I wish to point out is 
that neither separately nor 
conjunctly do they constitute 
or contain any recognition of 
the Church of God. Some- 
thing else, then, is wanted, or 
are we to throw over the 
doctrine of the Confession? I, 
for one, cannot throw it over. 
And I am supported in this by 
recollections, of which I shall 
mention two. 

The recent Church case gave 
occasion to an important argu- 
ment which was maintained by 
many speakers in the United 
Free Church, and the basis 
and essentials of which are 
now embodied in an Act of 
Assembly 1905 (made stand- 
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ing law in 1906). It is to the 
effect that the Church of Christ 
is a living body with a living 
Head, whose instruction and 
leading it is, and has pro- 
claimed itself, bound to fol- 
low —a_ living organism of 
which growth and develop- 
ment are essential properties, 
—and that this ought to be 
recognised in arriving at a 
judgment in a Church case. 
The practical application of 
the argument to the case in 
question is to show that, even 
if the Disruption Free Church 
had since that time changed 
its views, it would only have 
been acting on its inherent, 
fundamental principles, and 
therefore could not have been 
successfully challenged. I do 
not intermeddle with the argu- 
ment, and have only referred 
to it as showing that, in the 
opinion of the United Free 
Church, the Church of Christ 
should be recognised as such 
in our laws. 

Again, in a letter to the 
‘Scotsman’ on the 21st Octo- 
ber 1895, Principal Hutton 
gives the essence of what he 
had said when addressing 
students. He writes: “The 
specific character of a Church 
of Christ is a distinction of 
fact which no court of equity 
can fail to note on inspection.” 
He claimed for the United 
Presbyterian Church “all the 
characters of a true Church”; 
that its Synod should be al- 
lowed to be “final judge in the 
application of its own laws”; 
that there ought to be “room 
for a Christian jurisdiction 
within the bounds of law 
which ought not to be re- 
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viewed.” This important 
opinion is a strong argument 
that the Church of Christ 
should be recognised in our 
laws. 

It may therefore be held as 
the opinion of the Churches, 
agreeably to the Confession of 
Faith, that the Civil Magistrate 
ought to recognise the Church 
of Christ as such and, of course, 
to treat it accordingly. This 
may correctly be called the 
principle of national religion. 
It possesses the distinctive 
characteristic of a principle— 
equally true for all times, 
places, and circumstances—in- 
variable and inviolable. 

Thus we have reached the 
question, How may the Civil 
Magistrate most wisely dis- 
charge his duty arising out of 
this principle? Here there is 
obviously great room for vari- 
ous reasonable opinions, as 
there is in every matter where 
the question is, which of sev- 
eral courses obedient to a prin- 
ciple is in all the circumstances 
the best? Supposing, now, the 
Civil Magistrate to have made 
up his mind (or to have his 
mind made up for him) what 
course to take, his first act 
is necessarily to legislate. I 
ought almost to apologise for 
making a statement so evid- 
ent; but my experience says 
that it cannot be safely omitted. 
For there are some who seem 
to have a strong antipathy to 
the very thought of any legis- 
lation of the kind referred to. 
They may have other reasons, 
but one seems to be that they 
are of opinion the courts have 
power to do all that is wanted. 
This may be seen in the fore- 
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going quotations from Dr 
Hutton, in his reference to 
courts of equity. It overlooks 
the position and duty of courts, 
to which attention has already 
been called. 

It is to be noted that “court 
of equity” is a term denoting 
a special kind of court, of 
which Scotland has had none, 
and which came to an end in 
England by an Act passed in 
1873. Ours are courts of law, 
administering it as best they 
can. Whether in doing this 
they have any such discretion- 
ary power or duty as belonged 
to the court of equity need not 
be discussed by us. It is 
enough for our argument that 
in Church cases their judgments 
have always been expressly 
founded on what they believed 
to be the law applicable to the 
case. The result has been that 
at least on two great and pain- 
ful occasions—one sixty years 
ago in an Established, the other 
but yesterday in a non-estal- 
lished, Church—a judgment was 
given by a majority of judges, 
which many have regarded as 
&@ wrong, and which all have 
seen to be the cause of great 
hardship and disunion. These 
remarks have undesignedly 
brought out for us, as it seems 
to me, a strong argument for 
such legislative recognition of 
the Church as would place 
fundamental matters beyond 
the range of question. 

To return, we have said that 
the Civil Magistrate’s first act 
must be to legislate; and this 
is not because of its initial 
fitness, but simply because it 
is the only thing he can do. 
If we look at what has been 
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said above as to who and what 
he is, it will be seen that his 
only faculty of speech is legis- 
lation. He cannot recognise 
except by legislation. We 
may therefore at once make 
up our minds that for recog- 
nition there must be legisla- 
tion, even if it were so brief 
and simple as to be a contrast 
to ordinary legislation. 

I shall be asked whether re- 
cognition implies establish- 
ment. It does not imply 
establishment in the ordinary 
acceptation of that word when 
applied to Churches, but con- 
tains all that is essential in 
it, and is the principle out of 
which it has proceeded. Many 
good things proceeded from 
establishment which were, and 
continued to be, advantages 
to the Church, but even these 
were not essential to recog- 
nition of the Church The 
principle did not demand them. 
They were applications of it 
which seemed good to the Civil 
Magistrate of former days. 
Recognition of the Church 
neither hinders nor demands 
them. 

What, then, are the advan- 
tages involved in the recog- 
nition of the Church in its vari- 
ous branches as the Church of 
Christ? (1) Recognition should 
contain an acknowledgment of 
the Church as a divine insti- 
tution, the chief and heaven- 
appointed means for the pro- 
motion of righteousness and 
godliness. (2) It should ac- 
knowledge such attributes of 
the Church as are to be re- 
spected by the Civil Magis- 
trate, especially its right and 
power to exercise its own juris- 
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diction, and to legislate in its 
own internal affairs. (3) It 
should acknowledge or imply 
the duty of co-operation with 
the Church for the great ends 
for which it exists by such 
means, for example, as_ pro- 
viding facilities for the relig- 
ious instruction of the young, 
the promotion of measures for 
the moral and religious im- 
provement of the people, and 
making provision for the sup- 
ply of religious ordinances in 
public institutions under its 
direct control, such as _ the 
army and navy. (4) Recog- 
nition should clear the rela- 
tions between the Church and 
the State which have given 
rise to conflicting views and 
with deplorable consequences. 
(5) We must add that Christ- 
ian people believe that the 
formal, authoritative execution 
of this heaven-imposed duty 
of the Civil Magistrate must 
itself be attended by the bless- 
ing of heaven, and that this 
blessing should also be asked 
on all functions, and the pro- 
ceedings of all assemblies, of 
a national character. 

It is asked how this national 
recognition of the Church of 
God would openly appear, and 
by whom the ministration on 
such occasions would be ren- 
dered. This is a question 
which might safely be left to 
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solve itself in practice, for 
those in charge of such func- 
tions would certainly look— 
would find themselves con- 
strained to look—to the 
Church which by its numbers 
most fully represented the 
nation,—the Church de facto 
national. That Church would 
be the re-united Church. 

At the outset three import- 
ant matters were mentioned 
as requiring general agreement. 
Of the first we have now 
treated. Of the second (the 


spiritual freedom of the 
Church) we said that a 
solution of the difficulties 


of the first would go far to 
dispose of it. So true is 
this that it may already be 


seen to need no _ separate 
treatment. 

If a few qualified men from 
the principal Presbyterian 


Churches would only confer 
together with set purpose, 
they might soon find a way 
through the difficulties; and 
if all men would only cease 
from the words “establish- 
ment” and “disestablishment,” 
“establish” and “ disestab- 
lish,” for the space of two 
years, they would make an 
incalculable contribution to the 
cause : indeed I venture to say 
that by that time they would 
probably find the business as 
good as concluded. 
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PLAGUE IN INDIA. 


BY G. W. FORREST, C.IL.E. 


A VERY great plague has 
smitten extensive and populous 
provinces of our Indian Em- 
pire, and we are once more 
reminded of the liability of 
that vast continent to recur- 
rence of some of the greatest 
of all the calamities which visit 
and waylay the life of man. 
It is only the man who has 
visited a famine camp or ridden 
down a street smitten with 
plague who knows the full 
meaning of the words of our 
noble litany, “From Plague, 
Pestilence, and Famine, good 
Lord, deliver us.” From battle 
and murder the people of India 
have been delivered. But all 
the horrors of war are mercy 
to the havoc made by plague 
and famine. The instruction 
of dire failure has taught 
the Indian Government to 
combat the scourge of hunger. 
In 1866 a disastrous famine 
swept over the province of 
Orissa, and the management 
of that calamity is a grave 
blot on our administration. 
Timely measures were not 
taken to meet the evil when 
the famine threatened the 
country, nor, indeed, when it 
deepened in intensity. A third 
of the population were allowed 
to whiten the fields with their 
bones. Nearly a million per- 
sons perished. The horrors of 
the Orissa famine touched the 
heart and roused the conscience 
of the English people, and the 
principle was laid down by her 


Majesty’s Government, mainly 
due to the direct influence of 
Queen Victoria, who always 
took a personal interest in her 
Indian subjects, that human 
beings must not be allowed to 
perish for lack of food. This 
was the principle carried out 
with success in warring against 
the famine which attacked 
Bengal in 1874. Two years 
later a mighty famine came 
upon Southern India. The 
followers of the laissez - faire 
school were in the ascendant. 
Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the famine state in 
their report that the mortality 
exceeded 5} millions. <A result 
so fearful in extent and so 
heartrending in its details 
was brought about by want of 
timely preparation to meet the 
calamity. Twenty years rolled 
on, and a mighty famine again 
arose in different provinces of 
the Empire. But the lesson 
had been learnt. Ever since 
the famine of 1876-78 the Gov- 
ernment of India had devoted 
much labour, time, and thought 
as to the best way of grappling 
with the cruel foe. As the 
chief of the staff draws up in- 
structions for the guidance of 
the generals in the field, so the 
Government of India had pre- 
pared Famine Codes for the 
guidance of their executive 
officers, which contain detailed 
instructions suitable to the 
varying wants and adminis- 
trative systems of the different 
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provinces. It was in accord- 
ance with the rules and reg- 
ulations laid down in these 
codes that the last campaign 
against famine was conducted, 
and conducted with consider- 
able success. The time has 
come when a campaign against 
plague must be prepared, and 
rules and regulations drawn up 
for the guidance of executive 
and medical officers, to whom 
must be intrusted the carry- 
ing out those preventive meas- 
ures which must be promptly 
taken to save the lives of 
millions of our fellow-citizens. 

The prevention of plague in 
our great Eastern dependency 
is a question of vital import- 
ance, not only to India but 
to Europe. The origin of the 
great pandemic of plague in 
the fourteenth century, after- 
wards called the Black Death, 
is said to have entered Europe 
from India. It is supposed to 
have followed the old trade 
routes, and to have taken 
seven years to travel from 
Asia. From the important 
emporiums and marts situated 
at that time on the Volga 
and the Crimea, it swept over 
Europe and slew 25,000,000 
of human beings. “Eng- 
land and Wales, at the lowest 
computation, lost 2,500,000 of 
its inhabitants, or about half 
of its population.” For three 
centuries Europe was a prey 
to the foe, which struck down 
“young and old, rich and 
poore, healthy and unhealthy, 
strong and weake, men and 
women of all constitutions, of 
all complexions, of all pro- 
fessions and places, of all re- 
ligions, of all conditions good 
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and bad.” Many were the 
victims it demanded in the 


great towns it entered. In 
1576 it took 70,000 persons in 
Venice, and in the same year 
200,000 in Moscow. Eighty 
years later it killed 300,000 in 
Rome and 60,000 in Genoa. 
Nine years later 70,000 per- 
ished in London. The Rev. 
Thomas Vincent, whose ‘God’s 
Terrible Voice in the City’ 
appeared two years after the 
Great Plague, states that the 
disease 


“is so deadly, it kills where it comes 
without mercy ; it kills, I had almost 
said, certainly. Very few do escape, 
especially upon its first entrance, and 
before its malignity be spent. Few 
are touched by it but they are killed 
by it; and it kills suddenly. As it 
gives no warning before it comes, 
suddenly the arrow is shot which 
woundeth unto the heart ; so it gives 
little time of preparation before it 
brings to the grave.. Under other 
diseases men may linger out many 
weeks and months; under some, 
divers years ; but the Plague usually 
killeth within a few daies, sometimes 
within a few hours after its first 
approach, though the body was never 
so strong and free from disease 
before.” 


William Boghurst, a medical 
practitioner who resided in the 
metropolis during the whole 
period of the Great Plague, 
writes :— 


“Strength of constitution and body 
was no protection against the disease 
nor death, for it made the hottest 
assault upon strong bodies, and de- 
termined soonest, for they dyed 
sooner than people of weaker consti- 
tutions, and men dyed sooner than 
women... . Black men of thin and 
lean constitutions were heavy laden 
with this disease, and died, all that I 
saw, in two or three days, and most 
of them thick with black tokens. 
People of the best complexions and 
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merry dispositions had least of the 
disease ; and if they had it, fared the 
best under it.” 


William Boghurst mentions 
that the plague “fell first 
upon the highest grounds; for 
our parish (viz., St Giles’s) is 
the highest ground about 
London, and the best air, yet 
was first infected. Highgate, 
Hampstead, and Acton, also, 
all shared in it.” One of the 
peculiarities of plague is its 
slow progress from place to 
place. Boghurst describes how 
it gradually “insinuated and 
crept down Holborn and the 
Strand, and then into the 
City, and at last to the East 
end of the suburbs: so that 
it was half a year at the West 
end of the City before the East 
end and Stepney were infected, 
which was about the middle 
of July.” Pepys enters in his 
Diary, under the date of 7th 
June: “The hottest day that 
ever I felt in my life. This 
day, much against my will, I 
did in Drury Lane see two or 
three houses marked with a 
Red Cross upon the doors, and 
‘Lord, have mercy upon us’ 
was there, which was a sad 
sight to me, being the first 
of the kind that to my re- 
membrance I ever saw.” Dr 
Hodges, who also practised in 
London during the plague, 
speaks thus of the origin of 
the infection: ‘ After the most 
strict and serious inquiry, by 
undoubted testimonies I find 
that this Pest was communi- 
cated to us from the Nether- 
lands by way of contagion; 
and if the most probable rela- 
tions deceive me not, it came 
from Smyrna to Holland ina 
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parcel of infected goods.” The 
retrocession of plague from 
Europe was no doubt in a 
great measure due to the bulk 
of the Eastern trade being 
carried by the sea - route 
and not by caravans, which 
passed through the endemic 
centres of plague in Meso- 
potamia and Arabia. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth 
century the disease began to 
contract its limits, leaving 
Western Europe free in the 
course of a few years. In 
1720 there was, however, an 
epidemic in Marseilles, when 
60,000 of its inhabitants died 
from plague which had been 
imported from the East. It 
was to this visitation, which 
caused much apprehension in 
England, that we owe the 
‘Journal of the Plague in 
1665,’ for Defoe was essentially 
a journalist, and wrote for the 
day, and for the greatest in- 
terest of the greatest number 
of the day. In the course of 
a hundred and fifty years 
plague disappeared altogether 
from Europe. For sixty years 
Europe has remained free from 
the scourge, broken only by a 
short but virulent outbreak on 
the Volga in 1879, by a small 
outbreak at Oporto in 1899, 
and a few cases at Glasgow 
and Naples in 1900. But Pro- 
fessor W. J. Simpson, who has 
devoted years to the scientific 
study of the causes and pre- 
vention of plague, and has had 
great practical experience in 
combating the disease, states 
in the Croonian Lecture on 
Plague which he recently de- 
livered before the Royal College 
of Physicians in London— 
20 
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“Quiescence of plague for varying 

riods is not a new feature in the 

istory of the disease. It is neces- 
sary to emphasise this fact, for the 
long quiescence in Western Europe 
has given rise to the view that Europe 
has seen the last of the plague epi- 
demics, and accordingly the epidemic 
now prevailing in India is viewed 
with regrettable complacency. I 
think this view of the invulnerability 
of Europe is likely to be as correct 
as the prevalent notion that London 
was freed of plague by the Great 
Fire, irrespective of the fact that 
plague remained in London for four- 
teen years after, and that the disease 
disappeared from the whole of Eng- 
land and the most of Western Europe 
about the same time.” 


It is Defoe’s immortal work 
which is answerable for the 
common misapprehension that 
the plague entirely ceased at 
the close of “this calamitous 
year.” In the course of 1666 
nearly 2000 persons fell vic- 
tims to its ravages in London 
alone, and it still continued 
slightly to infect the metro- 
polis until 1679, which is the 
last year that any deaths from 
plague were recorded in the 
Bills of Mortality, which con- 
tained an account of christen- 
ings as well as burials, taken 
by the Company of Parish 
Clerks of London. The Great 
Plague of 1665 was so called 
because in that year it was an 
epidemic of excessive virulence, 
but these Bills of Mortality 
show that London had never 
been free from infection since 
the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is useful to note 
that in the year 1647, 3597 
persons died of it. The follow- 
ing year only 611 died, and 
in 1664, six. In the following 
year 70,000 perished, and in 
this variation the history of 
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plague has repeated itself in 
India. 

After being free from the 
disease for a hundred and 
eighty-four years, Bombay 
was attacked with plague in 
epidemic form in September 
1896, and in seven months it 
slew 11,000. Every year there 
has been a recrudescence, and 
the total number of deaths 
from plague in the capital of 
Western India since its ap- 
pearance till the end of 1906 
is 150,000. The sensation in 
Scotland would not have been 
slight if the whole population 
(167,537) of Aberdeen except 
17,537 souls had died in ten 
years. From Bombay city 
the plague spread to the 
Bombay Presidency, chiefly by 
coasting boats and by the rail- 
ways carrying fugitives in- 
fected with plague to their 
native villages. It has con- 
tinued ever since in _ this 
Presidency, and heavy has been 
the toll it has demanded. 
During the past ten years it 
has slain 1,500,000, or very 
nearly half the population 
(3,120,241) of all the towns 
in Scotland. From the Bom- 
bay Presidency the disease has 
spread to the other provinces 
of the Indian Empire, and the 
grand total of deaths from 
plague in India since 1896 
amounts to over 5,000,000. It 
is difficult to extend our im- 
agination and to realise the 
full meaning of these figures. 
It is hard to conceive every 
soul in Scotland dying from 
one fell disease in ten years, 
but the population of Scotland 
is 528,000 less than 5,000,000. 
It is appalling to think that 
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during eleven years the num- 
ber of victims of plague in 
India exceeds 5} millions, but 
the mind staggers when we 
learn that of the 5} millions 
44 millions died during the 
last five years and four months. 
The population of London is 
4,536,541. What would be 
our thoughts if 4,500,000 deaths 
occurred in London in five 
years, and the vast city was 
left with 36,000 inhabitants? 
Even when we take into con- 
sideration that the population 
of India amounts to 294,000,000, 
the 5,000,000 deaths represent 
one death in every sixty of the 
inhabitants of India. But, as 
Dr Simpson states— 


“It is a misconception fraught 
with the gravest danger to suppose 
that in India the plague is only 
causing a death-rate of 3 per 1000, 
as was stated in the House of 
Commons during the debate on the 
Indian Budget. The figures giving 
the total number of deaths in the 
different provinces of India since 
September 1896 exhibit a very differ- 
ent degree of incidence and severity 
in each. The Madras Presidency has 
escaped with a comparatively small 
number of deaths; so have most of 
the other provinces. Four provinces 
have hitherto borne the brunt of the 
epidemic in India out of the fifteen 
presidencies, provinces, and states 
into which India is divided. These 
are the Bengal Presidency, with a 
little over 500,000 deaths; the 
Bombay Presidency, with a little 
over 1,500,000 deaths; the United 
Provinces, with nearly 1,000,000 
deaths.” 


In the Punjab, the frontier 
province of our Empire, where 
we recruit, not the best, as the 
Secretary of State for India 
states, but some of the best, 
of our Indian troops, the havoc 
The 


has been the greatest. 
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area of the Punjab is slightly 
larger than that of Great 
Britain, but it is smaller than 
that of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The population is 
25,000,000, and nearly 1,750,000 
have died of plague. ‘The 
great mortality has been,” says 
Dr Simpson, “during the past 
four and a half years, and the 
greatest during 1907, when 
over 500,000 deaths occurred 
during the first five months, 
which is the epidemic season.” 
Therefore, if we can imagine 
that 800,000 persons died from 
plague in Great Britain and 
Ireland in five months, we can 
form some conception of the 
calamity which has stricken 
one of the most flourishing and 
important provinces of our 
Indian Empire. 

Figures, however great and 
awful, convey but a slight 
impression of the effect of 
plague on a stricken province. 
They tell us the number of the 
deaths, but they do not tell 
us of the sickness and suffer- 
ing, of the ruined homes, the 
broken hearts, and the wild 
despair. Historians and poets 
have often attempted to give 
the gloomy details of the 
ravages of this destroyer. 
“ Neither war with all its pomp, 
nor the earthquake, nor the 
tempest in its overwhelming 
fury, has been more distinctly 
personified than the ‘Pestilence 
that walketh in darkness.’ It 
is with the description of a 
plague that Homer begins his 
sublime poem, and the noblest 
of Grecian tragedies is com- 
menced in a similar manner.” 
Every symptom of the great 
plague at Athens has been 
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finely related by Thucydides. 
Every symptom of the Great 
Plague in London has been 
brought home to us by the 
saddler of Whitechapel. We 
wander with him through the 
grass-grown streets, we read 
the inscriptions on the doors of 
the infected houses, we hear 
the bellman crying “Bring 
out your dead,’ we see the 
dead-carts with sixteen or 
seventeen bodies, some wrapped 
up in linen sheets, some in 
rugs, some little other than 
naked, proceeding to the great 
pit in Aldgate which we had 
watched being dug in the night. 
We walk with the poor man 
on the sea-wall, and we fall 
into some talk at a distance 
with him. 


“ First I asked him how people did 
thereabouts. ‘ Alas, sir,’ says he, ‘al- 
most desolate, all dead or sick. Here 
are very few families in this part, or 
in that village’—pointing at Poplar 
—‘where half of them are not dead 
already, and the rest sick.’ Then he, 
pointing to one house, ‘There they 
are all dead,’ said he, ‘and the 
house stands open ; nobody dares go 
into it. A poor thief,’ says he, 
‘ventured in to steal something, but 
he paid dear for this theft, for he 
was carried to the churchyard too, 
last night.’ Then he pointed to 
several other houses. ‘There,’ says 
he, ‘ they are all dead,—the man 
and his wife and five children. 
There,’ says he, ‘they are shut up; 
you see a watchman at the door; 
and so of other houses.’ ‘Why,’ 
- I, ‘what do you here all alone?’ 
‘Why,’ he replied, ‘I am a poor. 
desolate man; it hath pleased G 
I am not yet visited, though m 
family is, and one of my children 
dead.’ ‘How do you mean, then,’ 
said I, ‘that you are not visited?’ 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘that is my house,’ 
—pointing to a very little low- 
boarded house,—‘ and there my poor 


wife and two children live, said in India has 
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he, ‘if they may be said to live; 
for my wife and one of the children 
are visited, but I do not come at 
them.’ And with that word I saw 
tears run very plentifully down his 
face; and they did down mine too, 
I assure you.” 


Defoe was a mere child when 
the plague happened, and could 
have no personal knowledge of 
the matters he has recorded. 
But he collected facts, and 
genius gave them life. The 
following, however, is no fic- 
tion or poet’s romance. It is 
the sober account of a trained 
observer of what he saw in 
Poona, one of the most im- 
portant cities in India, only a 
year ago :— 


“The town had the appearance of 
a deserted city. The streets were 
silent, some of them had scarcely 
an inhabitant visible in them; the 
only sounds which occasionally broke 
the silence as we passed through 
street after street were the noise 
and clang of the funeral processions 
and the wails and cries of the 
mourners at houses in which a death 
had recently occurred. In whole 
streets the shops and houses were 
closed, and in those quarters where 
shops were open they were served 
by men who only remained in them 
during the day and left the city for 
the night. I visited house after house 
where deaths from plague had oc- 
curred and where plague cases were 
being treated by one or other of the 
two hospital assistants under the 
health officer. The patients lay in 
rooms and passages which were often 
so dark that it was with difficulty 
they could be seen. In the house 
where plague first broke out in 
1906, the owner had lost his seven 
sons during the seven epidemics from 
which Poona has suffered. Similar 
tragedies belonged to other houses.” 


A correspondent of a well- 
known English paper published 
given us an 
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equally striking picture of the 
ravages of the pestilence in 
the Punjab :— 


“To dismiss this epidemic with the 
statement that the people of the Pun- 
jab have been dying from it for some 
time past at the rate of 50,000 a-week 
gives but a faint idea of the deserted 
villages, the crops rotting upon the 
ground over wide areas for lack of 
men to reap them, and the breaking 
up of homes and family life ae 
able from such a calamity. The 
people have learnt to quit their 
villages and to camp out in the 
open when the disease appears ; and 
the worst is now over for the year, 
since the hot winds of May invari- 
ably reduce the mortality. But the 
evil has attained such extraordinary 
magnitude that it is affecting the 
whole outlook of the people. In 
Simla carpenters have become diffi- 
cult to procure, because the Jullundur 
district, where most of them lived, 
has suffered so terribly. The plague 
is an undoubted factor, though perhaps 
not the principal one, in connection 
with the much-discussed unrest. It is 
also becoming important in changin 
the relations between population | 
sustenance, since the survivors inherit 
the property of those who succumb, 
and grow less inclined in consequence 
to work for themselves.” 


We learn from the same source 
that 


“the natives of Rawulpindi who 
have relations in the plague-infected 
villages will not go to tend their sick ; 
others have left the corpses or be- 
longings of deceased relatives to the 
mercy of the village rather than risk 
plague. Firew is not obtainable 
to burn the dead, so timber from the 
houses is being utilised, and many 
Hindus are burying their dead.” 


As it was in Europe in the 
fourteenth century so it is now 
in the Punjab. Men’s minds 
lose their balance, and the 
masses, driven to frenzy by 
the contemplation of scenes of 
woe and desolation, become a 
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prey to the political agitator 
and religious fanatic. In the 
fourteenth century, during the 
prevalence of the Black Death, 
the Jews were massacred whole- 
sale, because they were supposed 
to have poisoned the wells and 
so caused the plague. In the 
Punjab a grave suspicion has 
arisen among the ignorant 
masses that the plague is due 
to the English having poisoned 
the wells. In Europe the hatred 
produced by privation, distrust, 
and suspicion showed itself in 
popular commotions, as it has 
showed itself in the Land of 
the Five Rivers. The chief hope 
for the peace and contentment 
of the Punjab lies in the success 
of the measures taken for the 
deliverance of its people from 
the plague. 

The spread of the plague 
from the Punjab and other 
afflicted provinces is a vital 
danger. To take every measure 
to prevent it is an importunate 
duty. It is now accepted that 
the importation of plague into a 
healthy locality can be effected 
by an infected human being, 
or an infected rat, or infected 
clothes. The association be- 
tween plague and rats, Dr 
Simpson reminds us, is no 
modern theory. He tells us 
that there is in the British 
Museum a coin of the Emperor 
Lucius Verus, struck at Perga- 
mum in Asia Minor during a 
plague epidemic, and represents 
AXsculapius with a rat at his 
feet and a small human figure 
standing by with his arms out- 
stretched in the attitude of 
fear and worship. 


“In the same collection,” Dr Simp- 
son says, “there is a medallion of 
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the Emperor Antoninus struck in 
commemoration of the erection of a 
temple to AXsculapius on the Tiberine 
island at Rome. Plague was epidemic 
in Rome, and a mission was sent to 
the temple of sculapius at Epidaurus 
to ask for advice. The advice given 
by the Aisculapian priests was ap- 
parently to destroy the rats, for on 
the reverse side of the coin is the 
return of the mission with a ser- 
pent, being welcomed by the river 


god. 

Snakes are destroyers of 
rats, and in Asia Minor, and 
elsewhere, harmless snakes 
were kept in houses and 
temples no doubt for that 
purpose, as well as objects of 
worship. Not only rats, but 
also dogs, fowls, and pigs were 
held to be agents in spreading 
the disease. John Philip In- 
grassias of Palermo, physician, 
states that when the town was 
attacked by plague in 1537, 
“an excellent measure was 
proposed and carried out. All 
dogs, cats, and other animals 
that might convey the plague 
from one house to another were 
to be destroyed.” During the 
plague in London it was ordered 
that “no hogs, dogs, pigeons, 
or conies shall be suffered to be 
kept within any part of the 
city.” The relationship be- 
tween the epizodtic of rats and 
plague which was formerly 
suspected has now been estab- 
lished. The isolation of the 
bacillus has led to the discovery 
of Haffkine’s prophylactic. 

In 1893 Monsieur Haffkine 
went out to India with the 
object of testing there a 
method of cholera inoculation 
which he had elaborated at 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 
“Like the honourable man he 
said Lord Lister, “he 
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is, 
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experimented first on him- 
self.” At Calcutta he first 
taught his system to the 
medical men in India. There 
were many who doubted 
whether it would prove ap- 
plicable to cholera. Haffkine, 
however, felt confidence in his 
method, and he proceeded to 
the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, and in the burning 
heat of an Indian summer he 
rode from village to village 
preaching and explaining the 
benefits of his method, and 
carrying out the operation 
upon thousands. In 1895 he 
went to Cachar and Sylhet, 
and during the monsoon, when 
the whole country is trans- 
formed into one continuous 
swamp, he travelled in country 
boats, destitute of every ordin- 
ary comfort, in order to visit the 
tea-gardens and inoculate the 
coolies. Then the deadly Assam 
fever struck him down, and 
he had to leave India to recruit. 
As Lord Lister said: “He 
pursued his object, in spite of 
wellnigh insurmountable diffi- 
culties, with an enthusiastic 


perseverance and a_ heroic 
self-devotion which should 
never be forgotten.” His 
efforts were crowned with 


success. On his return to 
India plague had now begun 
to devastate Bombay, and 
Haffkine turned his attention 
to discovering a prophylactic 
which would check its ravages. 
In cholera a living vaccine is 
employed, but Haffkine, with 
his cholera experience, realised 
the importance of endeavour- 
ing to discover a chemical 
vaccine. ‘The reason for this 
was the distribution of the 
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plague in numerous villages 
and small towns, and the im- 
possibility of obtaining a 
sufficiently large number of 
bacteriologists to prepare and 
use a living vaccine.” After 
pursuing several lines of re- 
search, he has prepared a 
material which, having been 
tested by many experiments 
under varied conditions, has 
been proved not only to give an 
immunity against attack, but 
also at the same time to 
diminish fatality when an 
attack has occurred. The 
most striking example of the 
value of Haffkine’s prophy- 
lactic is given by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cunningham, I.M.S., 
who inoculated nearly half the 
population of a small plague- 
stricken village in the Um- 
balla district of the Punjab. 
Colonel Cunningham, after de- 
scribing the circumstances con- 
nected with the inoculation, 
writes :— 


“Out of 312 inoculated, 13 con- 
tracted plague and 4 died; whilst 
amongst 471 uninoculated people, 51 
got plague and 34 died.” He adds: 
“Tf we could conceive a relative 
amount of immunity from death and 
plague throughout the Punjab, what 
a difference it would make in the ex- 
perience of thousands of families and 
in the population of the province. 
Even if this Umballa district, with 
its population of 763,250, had been 
thoroughly inoculated, these figures 
show that about 20,000 of the 26,551 
deaths from plague that season might 
have beenaverted. This and previous 
experiences would justify the revival 
of an extensive inoculation campaign 
throughout the country.” 


Examples might be multi- 
plied of the success of Haff- 
kine’s prophylactic as a pro- 
tective against the plague. 
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No one claims for it absolute 
faultlessness. 


* But,” to use the words of Lord 
Curzon, “that inoculation has saved 
thousands and thousands of lives that 
would otherwise have been lost, that 
it gives to the patient a more than 
reasonable chance of recovery, that in 
spite of its theoretical conflict with 
the conservatism of Indian feeling, 
and with the traditions of Native 
medicine, the majority of the most 
distinguished Native medical prac- 
titioners in this country are already 
in its favour, and that more and more 
converts are being made from the 
remainder each day,—these are pro- 
positions which I believe to be im- 
possible to dispute.” 


Mr Haffkine has won a place 
in the goodly fellowship of men 
who have given their time and 
labour to the work of bringing 
all the resources of science to 
bear upon the diminution of 
physical suffering and the de- 
struction of disease. Lord 
Lister, one of the foremost 
of the noble company, con- 
sidered Haffkine ‘‘has rendered 
an enormous service to India, 
and through India to Britain.” 
He added: “The loving self- 
devotion with which he put his 
life in jeopardy for years and 
injured his health, the loving 
self -devotion with which he 
worked against plague, is 
simply heroic.” 

On the 20th of July Lord 
Curzon, while in England, dur- 
ing the interval between his 
first and second terms of office, 
was presented with the Free- 
dom of the City of London, 
and in his reply to the address 
of the City Chamberlain said : 


“You have your suffering and 
destitution, but you have not such 
an appalling visitor as the plague,— 
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the plague, now in its seventh year 
in India, defying analysis, defeatin, 

the utmost efforts of medical skil 
and administrative energy, inscrut- 
able in its origin, merciless in its 
ravages, sweeping off, as our records 
show, very often thousands in a day 
and tens of thousands in a week.” 


These words supply the key 
to the policy pursued by the 
Government of India during 
the later years of Lord Cur- 
zon’s administration. They are 
remarkable words, coming from 
a ruler of infinite courage and 
infinite energy. It would be 
impossible to give Lord Curzon 
and his Council too much 
credit for the strenuous meas- 
ures taken by them for com- 
bating plague when the scourge 
first invaded India. It would 
be impossible to give too much 
credit to the executive and 
medical officers, to the volun- 
teers, European and Native, 
who “with unwavering cour- 
age, and with the purest self- 
sacrifice,” as Lord Curzon said, 
waged the battle against “the 
foul fiend that was encamped 
in your midst.” But as years 
rolled on and the enemy was 
not annihilated, the unfortunate 
belief arose that the plague was 
beyond administrative energy, 
and as certain imprudent 
measures had led to serious 
disturbances, the Government 
of India determined to adopt 
the policy of laissez-faire. But, 
as in the case of famine, this 
policy has failed. It is a 
principle which cannot be 
safely applied to ignorant 
masses who have for centuries 
been deprived of self-govern- 
ment. Year by year since the 
Government of India adopted 
the laissez-faire policy the 
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number of deaths has in- 
creased and the discontent has 
become more formidable. The 
Government of India are now 
called upon either to stand by 
and witness the deaths of hun- 
dreds of thousands of their 
subjects, or to aid the people 
in combating the foe. The 
problem is a difficult and deli- 
cate one. It cannot be solved 
by Government. It cannot be 
solved by the people. But we 
believe it can be solved by 
the Government and the people 
working in harmony. 

In July 1905 the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians—a distin- 
guished body which commands 
the respect of educated men in 
all parts of the civilised world 
—presented a Memorandum 
on Plague to Mr Brodrick, 
who was then Secretary of 
State for India. The Memor- 
andum, after drawing atten- 
tion “to the grave danger, not 
only to India but to all parts 
of the Empire, which arises 
from an epidemic of such vast 
proportions and _ prolonged 
duration,” offered suggestions 
for the more effective preven- 
tion of the disease. It recom- 
mended that— 


“in the first instance, four or five 
administrative centres might be or- 
ganised in places which have been 
yearly attacked with plague. A 
Medical Department should be 
formed, the officers of which should 
be familiar with the language and 
customs of the people. This De- 
partment should consist of officers of 
the medical services in India as well 
as the physicians sent out for special 
plague duty. These should direct 
and supervise a numerous corps of 
Native medical persons— male and 
female.” 


It was further suggested that 
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this special service should be 
divided into an intelligence 


branch, an administrative 
branch, and a_ laboratory 
research branch, and that 
its operations should be 


directed by a special Plague 
Department at Headquarters. 
The Memorandum was for- 
warded by Mr Brodrick to 
Lord Curzon’s Government 
for an expression of their 
views, on the 18th of August 
1905. In a Blue Book, ‘ Cor- 
respondence regarding Meas- 
ures for the Prevention of 
Plague,’ recently published, we 
have the views of the Govern- 
ment of India expressed in a 
letter, dated Simla, May 2, 
1907, and a despatch from the 
Secretary of State for India, 
dated 26th of July 1907, reply- 
ing to the letter of the Home 
Department of the Government 
of India. It is both interesting 
and useful to compare the two 
documents. The letter is 
clever, but it is wanting in 
the qualities which ought to 
be found in a State Paper dis- 
cussing a very important sub- 
ject. The following might well 
have been omitted: ‘At the 
moment, therefore, when the 
Memorandum of the Royal 
College of Physicians reached 
us, we were prepared to wel- 
come any practical suggestion 
from any source.” A communi- 
cation from the Royal College 
of Physicians does not come 
from ‘‘any source,” but from a 
specially qualified source. The 
letter proceeds to state that, 
“Unfortunately, however, the 
Memorandum contained noth- 
ing with which we were un- 
acquainted,” and that the 
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signatories, “in their advocacy 
of a campaign on Western 
lines, appeared to us rather 
to lose sight of the fact that 
the conditions of life in the 
East differ in material respects 
from those obtaining in ad- 
vanced European countries.” 
In the Memorandum there is 
no trace of an advocacy of a 
campaign on Western lines. 
Two of the signatories are ac- 
quainted with India, and a 
third, Sir Patrick Manson, is 
well acquainted with the con- 
dition of life in the East. The 
letter goes on to say— 

“We could not forget the complete 
failure of the early efforts of the 
Government of India, when they 
concentrated the whole available 
force of their medical services, rein- 
forced by large numbers of troops 
and civilian volunteers on the limited 
areas attacked by plague in 1897, 
nor could we ignore the evidence 
that in most cases those efforts have, 
even in a wealthy city and among 
an educated and intelligent com- 
munity not unaccustomed to European 
methods and ideas, been productive 
rather of harm than of good.” 


The allusion is to Bombay 
and Poona. The use of troops 
was, however, a stupendous 
act of folly. It only produced 
alarm and hostility, which a 
trained sanitary service under 
the command of a district 
officer accustomed to the 
people would not have done. 
The Home Department goes on 
to explain that they consulted 
the local Governments on the 
suggestions of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians regarding 
organisation, and that they 
were practically unanimous in 
condemning the special organ- 
isation suggested in the Mem- 
orandum. 
2P 
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“ The local Governments,” the letter 
states, “point out that suitable or- 
izations for coping with the epi- 
emic already exist, and that, although 
the executive may need strengthening 
in re big it is not — to 
strengthen it by importi ysicians 
from England, whe weal cotmeealig 
be ignorant of the language and cus- 
toms of the people and very ill-quali- 
fied to direct measures which may 
involve interference with religious 
usage and provoke a popular out- 
break.” 


The organisation for coping 
with the epidemic can hardly 
be very suitable if 4,000,000 
of human beings have died dur- 
ing the past five years. The 
Memorandum proposed that “a 
Medical Department should be 
formed, the officers of which 
should be familiar with the 
language and customs of the 
people.” The staff was to 
consist of the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service and a 
few specialists sent from Eng- 
land. The specialists could be 
employed in bacteriological work 
until they became acquainted 
with the language and customs 
of the people. But it will be 
impossible to guard against 
measures being taken contrary 
to the religious prejudices and 
customs of the people, unless 
the Collectors or Heads of the 
District on whom depend the 
prosperity and contentment of 
the people are made respon- 
sible for the operations carried 
out in their districts. The 
Madras Government, which has 
been the only Government that 
has been successful in checking 
the ravages of plague, has made 
this a cardinal feature in its 
plan of campaign. In a letter 
from the Madras Government 
to the Home Department of the 
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Government of India we find 
the following :— 


“The Sanitary Commissioner, as 
the chief adviser of Government, is 
at the head of the plague adminis- 
tration in the Presidency, and the 
district Collectors are held respon- 
sible for the operations carried out in 
their districts. The ‘ Plague Officers’ 
and ‘ Assistant Plague Officers’ in- 
clude the executive authorities of the 
district, subordinate to the Collector, 
together with the District Medical 
and Sanitary Officers and other med- 
ical officers or private physicians who 
may be employed for the duty.” 


The letter, which is highly 
valuable and informing, gives 
a detailed account of the 
methods adopted in the Madras 
Presidency in the three direc- 
tions (1. Intelligence Branch ; 
2. Sanitary Branch, working 
practical measures on the scene 
of an outbreak; 3. Bacterio- 
logical Branch) indicated by 
the Royal College of Physicians, 
and the Governor in Council 
believes that the account “ will 
show that these give effect 
substantially to the objects 
which the Royal College of 
Physicians consider would be 
the aim of a properly designed 
system of dealing with plague.” 
With regard to the creation of 
an independent central autho- 
rity, or headquarters depart- 
ment, the Madras Government 
points out that some years 
ago they constituted a special 
department in the local gov- 
ernment secretariat, and they 


add— 


**So long as plague is confined in 
this Presidency to its present compara- 
tively small dimensions, no further 
specialisation of authority seems 
needed. If, however, the disease 
should spread widely, the Governor 
in Council agrees that the appoint- 
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ment of a special officer with large 
powers would be desirable, just as a 
special Famine Commissioner is ap- 

inted when a devastating famine 
as declared itself.” 


We also learn that twelve 
years ago the Madras Govern- 
ment established classes for the 
training of educated natives as 
sanitary inspectors, and ‘that 
since the outbreak of plague in 
1898 men have been specially 
trained for plague work, that 
the training given has been 
progressively improved, and 
that every effort is being made 
to advance the knowledge im- 
parted.” The other local 
governments now recognise 
that the general sanitary ser- 
vice requires development, and 
that in this respect the needs 
of the times can be met by the 
employment of natives of the 
country. This is in accord 
with the suggestion of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 
that the Plague Department 
“should direct and supervise 
a@ numerous corps of Native 
medical persons, male and 
female.” At the close of 
their letter the Government 
of India give in brief their 
policy :— 


“We have carefully considered the 
suggestions of the Royal College of 
Physicians in the light of the remarks 
made by the local governments, and 
have come to the decision that in the 
administration of plague we must 
rely, at any rate for the present, upon 
improved sanitation in towns, and upon 
the co-operation of the people in the 
evacuation of villages, the destruc- 
tion of rats, and such other measures 
as our further investigations may 
suggest.” 


The Secretary of State for 
India, however, does not ap- 
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prove of the thinly disguised 
laissez-faire policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India, He writes: 
“T desire to record my sense 
of the service which the Royal 
College of Physicians have 
rendered, and of the obliga- 
tion which rests on the re- 
sponsible authorities to ex- 
haust every possible means 
of combating plague.” He 
allows that the Government 
of India can speak with un- 
rivalled authority as to what 
measures are expedient and 
can be enforced with good 
results. 


“But the fact that plague has been 
fatally active in India over 11 years, 
that the number of victims exceeds 
of millions, that its virulence is un- 
abated and its progress uncontrolled, 
necessarily give rise to doubt as to 
whether everything that can be done 
has been done by the responsible au- 
thorities, and whether the last word 
of medical science and administrative 
skill has really been said.” 


After expressing a wish that 
the efforts of the Government 
of India were attended with a 
greater measure of success, the 
Secretary of State for India 
writes :— 


“The conclusion expressed in the 
Resolution of January, 1906, that ‘ in 
the last resort all preventive meas- 
ures depend for their success upon 
the hearty co-operation of the people 
themselves,’ while it defines the con- 
ditions of success, does not affect the 
obligation resting upon the govern- 
ing powers of the country to en- 
deavour to improve the quality of 
these measures, and win acceptance 
by skilled and considerate adminis- 
tration. I desire that no effort 
should be spared to arrest the 
spread of the disease by means 
acceptable to the people, and to 
give aid to the sufferers.” 
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The letter which his Majesty 
the King has addressed to the 
Viceroy regarding the plague 
in India is a fresh example of 
his tender solicitude for the 
welfare of all classes of his 
Indian subjects. The letter 
will appeal to an Oriental, 
because no one is better able 
to discover that it is not 
merely the formal condolence 
of a monarch, but it is the 
natural expression of a sym- 
pathetic and sincere man. 
There is no flower of rhetoric : 
the Emperor, in homely words, 
tells his Viceroy that he has 
followed with anxious interest 
the course of that epidemic of 
plague by which India has 
for eleven years past been so 
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sorely afflicted, “and I am 
deeply moved when I think 
of the misery that has been 
borne with such silent patience 
in all those stricken homes.” 
It is, says his Majesty, his 
earnest hope and prayer that 
the further measures now be- 
ing prepared by the Viceroy 
may be crowned with merci- 
ful success. In carrying out 
a vigorous policy the Govern- 
ment of India will also have the 
cordial support of the British 
nation. The suppression of 
the plague in India, and the 
mitigation of the sufferings of 
our fellow-subjects, is a matter 
which concerns our public in- 
terest and our national repu- 
tation. 
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